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INTRODUCTION 

How , preasely, shall we define an essay? The answ cr u 
not an easy one, for the concept depends largely on the 
literary standards of any age in which a particular essay- 
ist happens to be bom Our earliest definition of the 
funcuon of the essay comes from our earliest essayist 
Lord Bacon, who tells us that " the word is late hut the 
thing is ancient,” a staiemeni upon which we need not 
enlarge here since n is fully discussed m the essay on the 
/1ft 0 / Essayut from the pen of A C Benson Lord 
Bacon amplified his statement by adding that “ Seneca’s 
epistles are but essays—that is, dispersed meditations ” 
in other words, a lehtde (or the expression of a man's 
thoughts, which he conceded as entering into the essay 
as disconnectedly as the passengers may enter a tram or 
omnibus Viewed m this light, the " thing " is even 
more anaent than Seneca, for the ihoughis of Jesus, son 
of Siradi, which, under the tide of Ecdcsiasticus, are 
included m the books of the Bible in that pan known as 
the Apocrypha, quite clearly come under the beading of 
" dispersed meditations " Indeed, m some respects, Jesus 
Ben-Sirach is more modem than Bacon or Cowley m 
that, while they, true sons of the Revival of Learning 
drew their arguments from the lessons of history, he 
relied on those of hfe, as he saw it Their aims, how- 
ever, arc identical, conscious of supenor attainments and 
wisdom, they felt the obligation to place thetr philosophy 
of life at the disposal of others The highly personal 
essays of to^ay may be more readable but are not m 
spirw by the high moral purpose which inspired Bacon 
9 
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and his contemporaries. Bacon sras a philosopher and 
his essap are packed mdi thought and learning, Br 
Johnson in his Life of Cozoley bore tribute to Cowley’s 
smooth and placid sty)^ which is perhaps the natural 
consequence of his poetic temperament 
In me year 1616, when Bacon was m his pnme and 
Cowley not yet bom. London was exated by a ca'ise 
c^lebre, the trial of the King’s favourite, Carr, Earl of 
Somerset, and his Countess for ihe murder of a certam 
Sir Thomas Overbury by poisoning him irhile he was a 
pnsoacr in the Tower of ijjndon This Os eifaury was a 
scholar and writer who combined his literary pursuits 
With the more profitable occupation of being a court 
sycophant, and among his wnungs was a shm rotume 
whi^ he enutled simply Choraciers It contaioed what 
had a certam rogue among his contemporanes. brief 
sketches of charaaet and manners, of which the Cfutrae- 
ter of a Milkmaid has receired the applause of pcstenry 
In the foUowmg reign John Earle. Bishop of ulisbury, 
published a book with the somewhat cumbrous nde of 
MteroeosTTtography, or A Piece of the TT'orW Discovered 
tn Essays and Characters, on the Ones of Ocerburys 
work. It is interesuDg 10 note the srord "cssap" in 
Earle’s alcemaure title, because it suggests that, even 
then, the word was receiving an extension of meaning, 
desuned, m fact, to be still further esiended in the rtign 
of Charies II with its application to such a monumental 
treatise as Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding 
and to so daborate a piece of cntiasm as Dryden’s Essay 
of Dramatic Poesie Both Overbury and Earle are minor 
writers, but their iroponancc for us here is that they 
ploughed a virgin 6dd whith, tiansformed by the geoms 
of Steele and Addison, opened up a new and fruitful field 
to the essay wnter. The result can be seen in Steele’s 
Trumpet Club and still better in the later Spec/atorC/ufi, 
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in which the aim is no longer to elevate or to philoso* 
phize but to interest and amuse the readers o£ the Tatler 
or the Spectator Steele and Addison are the pioneers 
of the “ periodical essay,” written on homely themes 
and topics of the day, for the entertainment of the 
subscriDcrs to a newspaper or journal, and, so, couched 
— and this is the peculiar contribution of the genius of 
Addison — in a familiar and readable style Steele and 
Addison were literary joumalms. the forerunners of 
innumerable literary journalists, some of whom arc 
represented m this volume, who, in editorials, articles 
and reviews have, for the last century and a half, mir- 
rored the social and political thought of their time 
and beoueaihed to the historian an " abstract and brief 
chronicle " of the spirit of the age in which they wrote 
Addison and Steele had their immediate successors, 
men who contributed to pcnothcals launched either by 
themselves or by the booksellers, to whose initiative 
hierature m the eighteenth century owed much Many 
of them were men of considerable ability, but the two, 
whose work m this field has achieved a permanent 
position in our literature, ate Samuel Johnson and the 
Irishman, Oliver Goldsmith Dr Johnson owed his 
introtluction to the world of letters to Cave's Gentleman's 
Magazme, but his reputation depends more on his 
Dictiojwry and his Lives of the Poets— not to mention 
Boswell’s famous biography of him — than it does on 
the essays which he contributed to the Idler and the 
Rambler Magazines though Goldsmith too has other 
lilies to fame, his essays are classic examples of the late 
eighiccnth-ccntury essay At this point we may well 
pause to consider what the word “essay” implied to 
these men and their contemporaries, since we have avail- 
able Dr Johnson’s own definition as contained in the 
famous Dicltonary It was published in 1755 by a group 
11 
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o£ booVsellcrs and explains the word as " a loose sally o£ 
the mind: an inegular, imdj^ested piece, not a regular 
and orderly coenposttion.’* The picruresqae phrase, “a 
loose sally of the nind ** with ws sureesnre parallel to 
the disorderly oatnish of the besieged irom a bdeagured 
fortress. Indicates how far the essay has dcreloped bom 
the sober " meditarioas " of Bacon's conception: it con- 
jures up a p'cture of the essay as an impetuous outpour- 
ing of ideas, wathoot form or amogemeot, but with all 
the freshness of an eager mind It is an ide^ concepdon. 
not always fuliUIed m practice because ideals are not 
always compatible with the necessloes of pot-boDIng: 
and essays turned out Co order tend to fall into regular 
shape, as in any other case of mass production 
"niese Tetlert and Speetaton and Idlers had a short 
Lfe. Dormallf they died when the wnter who gare them 
distinction ceued to contribute. The openis? years of 
the mneteemh century, howcTcr, witnessed the tise^ of 
a more permanent senes of journals with the coiuog 
into existence of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reziest 
and of BlaekTooifs and the London Afagesines. The 
Renews confined themselTes to ihe discussion of works 
of hteiature, science and art, or to rcSccnoni on pubRc 
crents or national policy: the Magazuies, on the ocher 
hand, admitted onginal compositions or stories on ^y 
topic which the emtor judged suitable and interesting 
to his readers. The range of marten wbieh the essay 
corcred mcreased enormously. For our purpose we may 
note that Ha:ditt's work appeared m both the Edinburg 
and. to some extent; the London^ a magazine which 
conferred an inestimable gift on the Engbsh-speaUng 
world by printing Lambs Essays of Eha. Lamb and 
Hazlitt effected a lerofution in essav-wiiting as remark- 
able as that effected by Addison and Steele a century 

earlier. Hazlitt was a roan of independent mind and no 

13 
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tmuator He had all the gusto that a " loose sally of the 
mind ” demanded, but combined with it a love for 
orderly and symmetrical arrangement, his titles, for 
example, are frequently apt to run in contrasted pairs, 
such as On Vulgarity and Affectation, or On Great and 
Little Things, or On Paradox and Common-place — to 
quote at random from the index to a volume of his 
Table-Talk X>amb possessed the priceless gift of being 
able to laugh at himself and through himself at other 
men, a Cochney type of humour He had no desire to 
lay dowTi a philosophy of life or to preach it it has been 
said of him that he saw himself as a man of ordinary 
calibre, as are other men, and ivtotc of humanity at large 
on the assumption that the incidents of his own life were 
the sort of incidents liable to befall everybody, colouring 
them— to the reader’s enjoyment— with his own Puckish 
humour This is the bepnnmg of what we may call the 
"personal” essay, and since Lamb’s time it has been 
generally accented that the most vital essays have this 
personal touen This does not mean that they are 
couched in the first person, all that it involves is that 
the essay should so reQect the writer’s temperament and 
outlook that the reader can forni a mental picture of the 
man he is Lamb is said to hnve detested the description 
by which he is often knoivn, " the gentle Elia,’* but 
generations of readers have approved the aptness of the 
phrase’ or, to take another example from this volume, 
can the reader of In Cumson Silk fad to detect the 
breezy heartiness of Mr Priestley as we have heard it in 
many a broadcast talk? The "personal essay.” then, 
belongs, like the lyric, to ihe literature of self<xpression, 
and the name applies to the majority of the essays of the 
later nineteenth and twentieth centuries Many of them, 
it is true, appeared m periodicals, for, as the years passed, 
the essay gravitated from the Quarterlies to the Month- 
»3 
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Un aod th«sce to the WcAlies aod ertn to l>ii!;cs. 
This docs not. bowcTct, nuhe them ** periodical essays. 
»s the term is generally used, for tne tnie pcritxJ'Cal 
essay reveals the sodal and pohucal outlook ot its titae 
in a way that the personal essay does not ; bur ifce dirid- 
in^ line is sometimes very thin- 
llow do we now de^oe the essar? The greafest die 
fionitv of our tifne. the Oxford (A'er) Efgush DietiOft- 
an, defiaei an essay as "x compoatioa of nodentc 
length on a particular subject or branch of a suVect; 

_ tmpnjUy ^ihe lubn are mine) irapJpag want of feisb 
but rtrs Slid cf a cotnpouiton more or less elaborate of 
ttyle though limited m range.” We hare trarelled a J«®S 
tsav from /ohnwa'i "loose sally of the fniod”; his ua* 
digested meal hw become a light digestible repast asd 
hit disorderly compositioo a carefully construned aod 
tdabontely designed work of an. Granted that the 
essayist has sometbing to ay that is north saying, the 
de&airicm requires that he should not attciapi to deal 

eihausorcij' with his subyea his essay must be ''hmited 

la range in the sclcctioa of the aspea of the martcr 
that appeals to him. he Cads his oppormaity fo’’ * 
measure of that self rcrelauoo that is ^e balVraark of 
the personal essay Again, ibe deSoldoD lequirrs that 
the essay should be of moderate length - R, L. Steveiwoo. 
one of our Bnesi cssajnsis and the man who Cist gate to 
the e«« the elaboration of stvle which has taken the 
pla« of dghtcenth<«ntury "wart of Enish,” once de- 
dared that the on^ an ncnled of the wnier was to know 
how to omit. This is not so easy as it sounds* it was a 
Roman poet, Horace, wIk» laid down the dicnmi that 
the more one strove to be brief, the more difficult it sras 
to make one’s meaning clear Our twenoctlKeflturT 
essayists hare been oa the irhrfe, remariably sticrcssful 
in achieving both balance and rcstiaini, as seveial of 
*4 
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the later essays in this book will show, one of them, 
however, Belloc’s On a Vanety of Things provides an 
example of a different method altogether, one in which 
the writer allows his mind to jump, grasshopper-fashion, 
from thowht to thought which only shows how difficult 
It is to define so eminently personal a thing as the essay 
One final word on the two essays from The Times 
Essays are plentiful to-day but it is doubtful if any of 
them gives more pleasure to more people than the — quite 
anonymous — Fourth Leader m that paper, seizing avidly 
on the most unexpected item of the current news, some- 
times gay, sometimes grave, it may be as erudite and 
philosophical as Bacon, or as personal as Lamb, and day 
after day sums up in itself all those qualities of learning, 
tenderness and numour which the English essay has 
attracted to itself m the course of three and a half 
centuries 


le 


FALSE FRIENDS AND TRUE 

Every fnend saiih *' I am his friend ", but there is a 
friend, '\hlch is only a fnend in name Is it not a gnef 
even unto death, when a companion and fnend is turned 
to an enemy? O wicked imagination, wherefore wast 
thou created — to fill the face of the earth with deceit? 
Base IS the friend who hath regard to one’s table, but m 
time of affliction standeth aloof A good fnend con- 
tendeth with one’s enemy, and taketh hold of the shield 
against the adversary 

Every counsellor extollcth hts oivn counsel, but there 
is that counselleth a way to suit himself Let thy soul 
beware of such a counsellor and inform thyself of him 
beforehand, for he himself wall also take tnought why 
matters should fall out as he wisheth, and will say unto 
thee, “Thy way is good” and then stand off to watch 
thv misfortune Tate not counsel with one that looketh 
askance at thee, and hide thy counsel from such as are 
jealous of thee Consult not with a woman touching her 
of whom she is jealous neither with a coward about war, 
nor ivith a merchant about exchange, nor with a buyer 
about selling, nor mth a niggard about benevolence, nor 
tvith an unmerciful man about kindliness, nor wnth a 
sluggard about any kind of work, nor with the yearly 
hireling concerning seed dme, nor with an idle servant 
about much business give not heed to these in any 
matter of counsel, but rather be continually with a godly 
man, whom thou shalt have knoivn to be a keeper of the 
commandments, whose heart is at one with thine own 
and who if thou stumble, will be gncved for thee 

And let the counsel of thine own heart stand, for 
there is none more faithful unto thee than It. 
ErelMuuiicui, or the wisdom ot Jesus, son of Sirach, chapter 37 
19 
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It had been hard for him that «pale it lo hare put more 
iruib and nniruih together in a few words, iban in that 
speech, {f/jorortcr m t/elt^hud tn sohtxide is ntfier a 
tnJd beasi or a god For « j$ mosr true that a naiural 
and secret hatred and ateraation lOMards soaet)', in any 
man, haih somewhat of the satage beast, but it is most 
untrue that it should hate any character at all of the 
ditjnc nature, except it proceed not out of a pleasure m 
soittude, hot oof of a lot c and desire to sequester a roan’s 
self for a higher contersation such os is found to hare 
been falseli and feignerJJy in some of the heathen, 
as Cpimenidei the Cimlian Numa the Roman, Ero- 
pedoclea the Slolian, and /Apollonius of Tyana. and 
truly and really m ditersof the anciem hermit* and holy 
fathers of the church jBut little do men pereeivejshat 
soittude If. and how far ife*f?TRfcth*~ For a crott'd'i^or 
coitlpanyr and Tacw arc hut a'gallcry of pioures, and 
talL but a finkling'cymlal. where there is no Iore'| The 
Latin ailagc^meeteiV with it a little. Magna eivtfas. 
magrw soUSudo, because in a great town friends are 
scattered, so that there is not 5iai fellowship, for the 
most part, which is in le«5 nejghboujhoods. But we 
may go further and ailiim most truly, that it Is a mere 
and miserable solitude to wim true friends, without 
which the world is but a mldemess, and even in ihis 
sense also of solitude, whosoerer in the frame of his 
namre and affections is unfit for friendship, he taketh 
tt of (he beast, and not ftotn humanity 
A pnnapal fruit of friendship is the ease and dis- 
tS 
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charge of the fulness and snelhngs of the heart, nhich 
passions of all kinds do cause and induce We know 
diseases of stoppings and suffocations are the most 
dangerous in the body, and it is not much otherwise in 
the rauid you may take |o open the lucr. steel 
to open the spleen, flowers of sulphur for the lungs, 
castorcum for the brain, but no receipt ojicncth the 
heart, but a true friend, to whom you may impart griefs, 
joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and whatsocser 
licih upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of ci% il shrift 
or contession 

It IS a strange thing to ob<cr\c how high a rate great 
kings and monarchs do set upon this fruit of friendship 
whereof we speak so great, as they purchase ii maiw 
times at the naaard of their own safciv and greatness 
For pnnees. m regard of the distance of their fortune 
from that of their subjects and seriants. cannot gather 
this fruit, except (to make themsehes capable thcreoH 
they raise some persons to be as it were companions and 
almost equals to themsehes, which many times soncth 
to mcontemcnce The modem languages give unto such 
person the name of forounlrs, or pniarfoes. as if it 
were matter of grace, or con'crsnion But the Roman 
name attaincih the true u^c and cause thereof, naming 
dicm parlmpes curarum, for n is that which iicth the 
knot And we sec plainly that this hath l>ecn done, not 
by weak and pa^ionatc princes only, hut by ihc wisest 
and most politic that c%er reigned, who ha\e oftentimes 
joined to themsehes some of their ser\anls. whom both 
themselves haie called fnends, and allowed others like- 
wise to call them in Uie same manner, using the word 
which IS received between private men 

L. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raised Pompey 
(after sumamed the Great) to that height, that Pompev 
vaunted himself for Sylla’s overmatch For when he 
to 
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had carried the consulship for a tnend of his, against the 
pursuit of Sjlli, and that SyfU did a little resent thereat, 
and b^n to speak great, Pompey turned upon him 
again, and m effect hade him be quiet, for that more 
men adored the sun rising than the sun selling With 
Julius Cscsar, Deamus Brutus had obamed that tnieiest, 
as he set him down in hi$ testaracm for heir in reraaiadcr 
after his nephew And this was the man that had power 
With him to draw him fonh to his death For when 
Cesar would hate discharged the senate, in regard of 
swne ill presages, and tpccialiy a dream of Calpumia, 
this man lifted him gendy by the arm out of his diau, 
telling him he hoped he would not dismiss the senate 
till his wfe had dreamt a better dream. And it secmcch 
his favour was so great as Aniomus, m a letter which is 
teated terhatim in one of Cicero's Philippics, cailcib bita 
venejiea " wuch ”, as if he had enchanted Caesar 
Augustus raised Agnppa (though of mean birth) to that 
height, as, when he consulted with Maccnas about the 
marriage of his daughter Julia, Mccenas took the liberty 
to tell him, that he must either marry ha daughter to 
Agnppa, Of take axay liu life, there was no third nay, 
he had made him so great Wnh Tiberius Gesar.Scjanus 
had ascended to that height, as they two were tenned 
and reckoned as a pan of friends Tibenus in a letter 
to him sailh, pro umicifid noslrd non occultact, and 
the whole senate dedicated an alur to Friendship as 
to a goddess, in respect of the great dearness of friend- 
ship between them two The like or more was between 
Sepamius Se%erus and Pfautianus For he farced his 
eldest son to many the daughter of Plauuanus, and 
WQoId often maintain Pfautianus in domg affronts to bis 
sou. and did wnie also in a letter to the senate by these 
words. I lore the man so veO, as I wuh he may over- 
Itte me. Now if these princes bad been as a Trajan or 
30 
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a Marcus Aurelius, a man might ha%c thought that this 
had proceeded of an abundant goodness of nature; but 
being men so wise, for such strength and seventy of 
mind, and so extreme lovers of themselves, as all these 
were, it proveth most plainly that they found their own 
feliaty (though as great as ever happened to mortal 
men) but as an half piece, except th^ thought have a 
friend to make it entire and yet, which is more, they 
were princes that had wives, sons, nephews, and yet all 
these could not supply the comfort of fncndship 
It is not to be forgotten, what Commincus observeth 
of his first master, I^kc Charles the Hardy, namely, 
that he would communicate his secrets with none, and 
least of all, those secrets which troubled him most 
Whereupon he goeth on and sanh, that towards his 
latter time that closeness did impair and a httle pensh 
his understandnig Surely Commineus moueht hare 
made the same judgment also, if it had pleased him of 
his second master, Lewis the Eleventh, whose closeness 
was indeed his tormentor The parable of Pythagoras 
is dark, but true; Cor ne edi/S^’^'Earhot the heart” 
Certainly, it a man would give it a hard phrase, those 
that want friends to open themselves unto are cannibals 
of their own hearts, uut one thing is most admirable 
(wherewith I will conclude this first fruit of fncndship), 
which is, that this communicating of a man's self to his 
fnend works two contrary effects, for it redouhleth joys, 
and cutteth gnefs m halfs For there is no man that 
impartelh his joj^ to his fnend, but be joyeih the more, 
and no man that imparteth his griefs to his fnend. but 
he grieveth the less So that it is in truth of operation 
upon a man’s mind, of like virtue as the alchvmists use 
to attribute to their stone for man's body, that it worketh 
all contrary effects, but still to the go^ and benefit of 
nature But yet, without praying in aid of aldiymists, 
at 
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there U a manifest image of tins in the ordinary coune 
of nature For la bodies, union strengtbencth and 
chenshcih any natural acuon; and, on the other side, 
weakeneth and duUeth any nolenc impression' and eren 
so 15 it of minds 

The second &iiit of fneodshtp is healthful and 
'■sovereign for the undemanding, as the fim is for the 
affections For friendship maketh indeed a fair day m 
the affections, from storm and tempests, bur it maicth 
daj light IQ the understanding, out of darkness and con- 
fusion of thoughts Neither is this to be understood 
only of faithful counsel, nhich a man receivctb fmm his 
fnend, but before you come to that, certain ii is that 
whosoever hath his mmd fraught with many thoughts, 
his nits and undencandine do clarify and break up, in 
the coTQiQunicatmg and mscoumng with another* he 
tossech his thoughts more easily; he marshalieth them 
more orderly, he seeih how they look when they ate 
mmed into words: finally, he waaeth wiser than him- 
self, and that more by an hour's discourse than by a 
day’s meditauon Ir was weH said by Themis cociea to 
the king of Persia, TfTS^sp'fiTtneas Jiie cloih~dJ Arras, 
opened 'aiI3~'pul abroad, 'rchereby Ihe imagery doth 
appear in figure; rehereas in Shoughts they he but as m 
pacbf.' Neither is this second fruit of friendship, m 
apenliig the undeiscandiag. restrained only to such 
friends as are able to ghe a man counsel (they indeed 
arc best), but even without that, a mao Jeamcih of 
himself, and bringcih his own thoughts to light, and 
wbetteth his wits as against a stone, which itself cuts 
not. In a word, a man were better relate hun*cJf to a^ 
rtatua or picture, t han to suffer his thoughts to pass m' 
smother 

Add DOW, to make this second fruit of friendship 
complete, that other point, which licth more open, and 
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falleth wnthin ^Tilgar obscrvauon, which is faithful 
counsel from a friend Heriditus saith well m one of 
his enigmas. Dry Jigftl is fi’^?^7Ie■■"l(cs^■>^And’ceflam if 
isnhat-the hght'ihat a man receTveih by counsel from 
another is drier and purer than that whicn cometh from 
his own understanding and judgment which is e'er 
infused and drenched in his affections and customs So 
as there is as much difference between the coun«e! that 
a friend gi'cth, and that a man givcth himself, as there 
IS between the counsel of a friend and of a flatterer For 
there is no such flatterer as is a man’s self, and there 
is no such remedy against flattery of a man’s self as 
the liberty of a mend Counsel is of two sorts, the 
one concernme manners, the other concerning business 
For the first, tiie best prcservati'e to keep the mmd in 
health ts the faithful admonition of *i fnend The 
calling of a man's self to a strict account is a medicine, 
sometime, too piercing and corrosne Reading good 
books of morality is a little flat and dead Observing 
our faults m others is sometimes unproper for our case 
But the best receipt (best. I say. to work, and best to take) 
IS the admonition of a fnend It is a strange thing to 
behold what gross errors and extreme absurdities many 
(especially of the greater sort) do commit, for want of a 
fnend to tell them of them, to the great damage both of 
their fame and fortune For, as St James saiih, they arc 
as men, that look sometimes into a gfass, and presently 
forget their oten shape and fatour As for business, a 
man may think, if he will, that two ejes see no more 
than one, or that a gamester seeth always more than 
a looker-on, or that a man in anger is as wise as he 
that hath said oter the four and twenty letters, or that 
a musket may be shot off as well upon the arm as upon 
a rest, and such other fond and high imaginations, to 
think himself all in all But when all is done, the help 
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of good counsel is that whidj seneth business straight. 
And if any mn tbmL dtat he will take counsel, bur it 
shall be by pieces; asking eountel in one business of one 
man, and m another business of another man; jt is well 
(that is to say, better perhaps than if he asked none at 
aJIJ: but he runneth two dangers One, that he shall not 
be faithfully counselled, for it is a rare thing, except it 
be from a perfect and entire fnend, to have counsel 
giren, but such as shall be bowed and crooked to some 
ends which he haih that gtveth it. The other, ibai h- 
shall have counsel given, hurtful and unsafe (thougl 
with good meaning) and mixed partly of mischief am 
partly of remedy, even as U you would call a physician 
out IS thought good for the cure of the disease yov 
complain of, hue is unacqtiamied with your body, and 
therefore may put you in way for a present cure, hut 
oTcrthrowcth your Health in some other bnd. and so 
cure the disease and kiU the patient But a fnend that 
is wholly acfjuainted with a man’s estate will beware, by 
furthenng any present business, bow he dasheth upon 
other InconTcnicncc An d ^ th erefore jy J not upon 
scatiered counsels, they wiTTiatbfj iBstract and mislead 
than settle and direct ' 

'Aftcr'ihese two noble fruits of fnendship (peace m 
the affections, and support of the judgement) followcth 
the last fruit, which is like the pomegranate, hill of 
many kernels. I mean aid and bearing a part m all 
actions and (occasions Here the best way to represent 
to life the manifold use of fnendship is to cast and see 
how many things there arc which a man cannot do 
-himself, and then it will appear that it was a sparing 
speech of the anaents, to say, that a fnend ts another 
himself’ for that a fnend is far more than himself Men 
have their time, and die many umes in desire of some 
things which they pnnapally tale to heart, the bestow- 
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ing of a child, the finishing of a svorL, or the like If a 
man have a true fnend, he may rest almost secure that 
the care of those things will continue after him So that 
a man hath as it \^cre two lives in his desires A man 
hath a body, and that body is amfined to a place, hut 
where friendship is. all offices of life are as it were 
granted to him and his deputy For he may exerase 
them by his friend How many things are there which 
a man cannot, with any face or comeliness, say or do 
himscifi A man can scarce allege his own merits with 
modesty, much less extol them: a man cannot sometimes 
brook to supplicate or beg, and a number of the like 
But all these things ate graceful m a friend’s mouth, 
which are blushing in a man’s own So again, a man’s 
person hath rainy proper relations whidi he* cannot put’ 
oil -A raan'cannofspeak-ftrhis son-but as a father, to 
his wife but as a husband, to his enemy but upon terras 
whereas a friend may speak as the case retjmrts, and not 
as It sotteth with the person But to enumerate these 
things were endless I have given the rule, vfhere a man 
cannot fitly play hts own part. If he have not a fnend 
he may quit the stage. 

Lord VaviMt—The Ewiy* rr«noj Bacon 
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OF YOUTH AND AGE 


A SIAM that is young m years may be old in hours, if he 
hare lost no time But that happencth rarely Gener- 
ally, youth is like the first cogitations, not so wise as 
the second. For there is a youib in thoughts as well as 
in ages. And yet the inrenuon of young men is more 
Urely than that of the old. and imaginations stream into 
their minds better, and, as it were, more divinely 
Natures that hare much heat, and great and violent 
desires and perturbations, are not npe for action tiU tb^ 
bare passed the mendian of iheir years* as it wa^ nitn 
Julius Cesar, and Sepumius Sererus Of the latter of 
whom u is said. JuTfntulem egit emnbut, imo /uren. 
bus, plenam. And yet he was the ablest emperor, almost, 
of all the hit. But reposed natures may do well in youth 
As It IS Seen m Augustus Cxsar, Cotrous, Duke of 
Florence, Gaston de Foi*. and others. On the other side, 
heat and vivacity in age is an excellent composition for 
business Young men are fitter to invent than to judge, 
fitter for execution than for counsel, and fitter for new 
projects than for settled bustness. For the ci^ierience of 
age, Id things that fall withm die compass of it, directeth 
them, but in new things, abusetb ihcm. The errors of 
young men arc the nun of business, but the errors of 
aged men amount but to this, that more might have 
been done, or sooner Young men, in the conduct and 
manage of actions, embrace more than they can hold, 
stir more than they can quiet, fly to the end, without 
considention of the means and degrees, pursue some 
few principles which they have chanced upon absurdly; 
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care not to innovate, which draws unlJiown inconveni- 
ences, use extreme remedies at first, and, that which 
doubleth all errors, will not acknowledge or retract them, 
like an unready horse, that will neither stop nor turn 
Men of age object too much, consult toolong, adventure 
too little, repent too soon, and seldom drive business 
home to the full period, but content themselves with a 
mediocrity of success Certainly, U is good to compound 
employments of both, for that will be good for the 
present, because the virtues of either age may correct 
the defects of both, and good for succession, that young 
men may be learners, while men m age are actors, and, 
lastly, good for extern accidents, because authority fol- 
lo'veth old men, and favour and popularity youth But 
for the moral part, perhaps youth will have the pre- 
eminence, as age hath for the poliuc A certain rabom, 
upon the text. Your young men shall see vtstons, end 
your old men shall dream dreams, mferreth that young 
men are admitted nearer to God than old, because 
vision IS a clearer revelation than a dream And cer- 
tainly. the more a man dnnketh of the world, the more 
it mtoxicatcth, and age doth profit rather in the powers 
of understanding thin in the virtues of the will and 
aSections There be some have an over-early ripeness 
in tlieir ^ears, which fadeth betimes These are, first, 
such as have brittle vMts, the edge whereof is soon 
turned, such as was Hermogenes the rhetorician, whose 
books are exceeding subtile, who afterwards waxed 
stupid A second son is of those that hav e some natural 
disposiuons which have better grace in youth than in 
age, such as is a fiuent and luxunant speech, which 
becomes youth well, but not age so Tully saith of 
Hortensius, Idem manebat, neque idem docebat The 
third is of such as lake too high a strain at the first, and 
are magnanimous more than tract of years can uphold 
*7 
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As TOs Sapio Africa&us, of whom Livy saith in effect 

Ui/tma pnmts cejebant 

Loss VaviJnt~~The Eaayt of Franev Bjeon. 


OF SOLITUDE 


" Nunquam mmws so/us, quant cum solus" is now 
become a very vulgar saying Every man, and almost 
eiery boy. for these seventeen hundred years has had it 
in his mouth But it was at first spoken by the excellent 
Scipio, who was without question a most eloquent and 
witty person, as well as the most wise, most worthy, most 
happy, and the greatest of all mankmd His meaning 
no doubt was this that he found more saiisfacuon to 
his mind, and more improiement of it by solitude than 
by company, and to show that he spoke not this loosely 
or out of sanity, after he had made Rome mistress of 
almost the whole world, he retired himself from it by a 
soluntary exile, and at a pn>ate house in the middle of 
a wood near Laniemum passed the remainder of his 
glonous life no less gloriously This house Seneca went 
to see so long after with great lencralion, and, among 
other things, describes his oath to have been of so mean 
a structure that now. says he, the basest of the people 
would despise them, and cry out, ” Poor Sapio under- 
stood not now to Ine ” What an authority is here for 
the credit of retreat 1 and happy had it been for Hanni- 
bal if adversity could have taught him as much wisdom 
as was learnt by Scipio from the highest prosperities 
Tins would be no w onder if it were as truly as it is colour- 
ably and wittily said by Monsieur de Montaigne, that 
ambition itself might teach us to love solitude there is 
nothing does <o much hate to have companions It is 
true, it loves to have its elbows free, it detests to have 
company on cither side, "but it debghts above all things 
-9 
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m a train behind, ay, and nshers, too, before it. Bji 
the greater pan of men are so fer from the t^ituoa cf 
that noble Roman, that if they chance at anT tine to Be 
without company they are lile a becalmed ship, they 
nerer move but by the wind of other men’s breath, acS 
have no ears of their own to steer wiibaL It i»_«7y 
fantastical and cootiadictory m human nature ihat tsta 
sh'ouTd love -dicm^res above all the rert of iSUoBl, 
and yet never endure to lie with ihcmselres. WTien they 
are m love with a cnistress, all other persons are neper- 
tunate and burdcasome to them. " Teexm vetere ar:ir*n 
tecum obeam lubens" Thev would Ure and die with 
her alone. 

Sic ego secretu poxsam betti crxre nha 
Qua nulla kumano nt ru tnia fade, 

Tu miTu cuToTunt refutes, tu rocte ref atrJ 
Lumen, et m soRs to mthi Mba hat, 

^^Irb thee for ever I m woods could rest. 

WTierc never human fotw the ground has pressed 

Thou liOTn all shades the darkoess canst exclude. 

And from a desert banish sobnide 

And yet our dear self is so wcansome to us that we an 
sarcelr support its convervaiion for an hoar logeihee 
This is such an odd temper of mind as Cirailus ctpreeeej 
rewards one of his mistresses whom we may suppose to 
have b e e n of a very unsociable humeur 

Odi el Amo, qua tiam td faaam reltone requrmf 
btescio, sed fieri senlio, ct eTcruetor 

I hate, a’-d ytt 1 lave th« too 
rrow an thac he? I know net how 
Otdv that *o It It I know. 

Ai^l fed with tonnent that 'm lo. 
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It is a deplorable condition this, and drncs a man 
sometimes to piuful shifts m seeling how to a\oid 
himself. 

The truth of the matter is, that neither he t\ho is a 
fop in the world is a fit man to be alone nor he who 
has set his heart much upon the world, though he has 
eter so much understanding: so that sobtude can be well 
fitted and set right but upon a very few persons They 
must hate enough knowledge of the world to see the 
vanity of it, and enough virtue to despise all vanity if 
the mmd he posswsed wi^ anjr lust or passions, a man 
had hettcr be in a fair than m a wood ^one 'They may. 
like petty thieves, cheat us perhaps, and pick our pockets 
m the midst of company, but like robbers, they use to 
strip and bind, or murder us when they catch us alone 
This 18 but to retreat from men, and fall into the hands 
of devils It is like the punishment of parricides among 
the Romans, to be sewed into a bag with an ape. a dog 
and a serpent The first work, therefore, that a man 
must do to make himself capable of the good of solitude 
IS the very eradication of alJ lusts, for how iv ji possible 
for a man to enjoy himself while his aJTeciions are tied 
to things without himself? In the second place, he must 
leam the art and get the habit of thinking, for this too, 
no less than well sneaking, depends upon much praaice, 
and cogitation is the thing vvnich distinguishes the soli- 
tude of a god from a wild beast. Now because the soul 
of man is not by its own nature or observ ation furnished 
With sufficient materials to work upon, it is necessary for 
It to have contmual resource to learning and books for 
fresh supplies, so that the solitary life w-ill grow indigent, 
and be ready to starve without them, bur if once we be 
thoroughly engaged in the love of letters, instead of 
being wearied with the length of any day, we shall only 
complain of the shortness of our whole life. 
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OF SOLITUDE 

O Vita, atuito tonga, saptentt brevts! 

O life, long to the fool, ihort to the wise! 

The First Mimsicr of State has nor so much business 
in public as a wise man has in private, if the one have 
little leisure to be atone, the other has less leisure to be 
m wmpany, the one has but part of the affairs of one 
nation the other all the works of God and nature under 
his consideration There is no saying shocks me so 
much as that which I hear very often, “ That a man does 
not know how to pass his time." It would have been 
but ill spoken by Methuselah m thehrnc*hun^Jrcd and 
sisry ninth year of his life, so far it Is'froHrusTwho have 
not time enough to attain to the uimoit'perfectron of 
any part of any saence, to have cause ■io“corapfam that 
we are forced to be idle for' want of work" ^But this you 
will MY is work only for the learned, eiKm are not cap- 
able either of the emploTments or the divertisements 
that anse from letters. I know they are not, and there 
fore cannot rnuch recommend solitude to a man lotalh 
illiterate. But if any man be so unlearned as to want 
entertainment of the little intervals of accidental soli- 
tude, which frctjuemly occur in almost all conditions 
(except the very meanest of the people, who have bust 
ness enough in the necessarv provisions for life), it is 
truly a great shame both to his parents and himself, for 
a very small porctoo of any uigcmotts art will stop up all 
those gaps of our time, either music, or painting, or 
designmg, or chemistry, or history, or gardening, or 
twenty other things, wdl do irnsefcrlly and pleasandr, 
and if he happen to set bis affections upon poetry (which 
I do not advise him too inunoderatcly) that will overdo 
It; no wood will be thick enough to hide him from the 
importunities of company or business, which would 
abstract him from his wloved 
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O guts Tne ^ehdumb monttbus Htrmi 
Sistat, ei tngenfi romorum protegat umbrSf 


Hail, old patrician trees, so great and goodl 
Hail, ye plebeian underwood! 

Where the poetic birds tcjoicc, 

And for their guici nests and plenteous food 
Pay with their grateful voice. 

n 

Hail, the poor Mmcs* ndicsi manor seatl 
Ye country houses and retreat 
^Vhlch all the happy gods so love. 

Th'it for you oft they quit their bright and great 
Metropolis above. 


m 

Here Nature does a house for roe erect, 
Nature the wisest architect. 

Who those fond artists does despise 
That can the fair and living trees neglect, 
Yet the dead umber prize 

IV 

Here let me. careless and unthoughtful lying. 
Hear the soft winds, above me flying, 
With all their wanton boughs dispute. 
And the more tuneful birds to both replying. 
Nor be myself too mute 
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V 

A silver stream shall roll his wnters near. 

Gilt with the sunbeams here and there. 

On whose enamelled bank 111 walk. 

And see how prettily they snule; and hear 
How prettily they talk 

w 

Ah wretched, and too solitary he 
^\*bo lores not his own corapanyl 
He'll feel the weight off many a day. 

Unless he call in $m or vanity 
To help to bear't away 

vn 

Oh solitude, first state of human-kindl 
Which blest remained till man did find 
Etcn bis own helper’s company 
As soon as two, alas, together joined, 

The serpent made up three 

vra 

Though God himself, through countless ages, thee 
His sole companion chose to be, 

Thee, sacred Solitude alone. 

Before the branchy head of number's Tree 
Sprang from the trunk of One. 

zx 

Thou (though men think thine an unacurc part) 
Dost break and tame th’ unruly heart, 
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cl‘c %vould know no settled pace. 
Making It m(j\c, well managed by thy art, 
Wnh swiftness and nuh grace. 


Tliou the faint beams of Reason’s scattered light 
Dost like a huminc-glass unite. 

Dost multiply the feeble heat. 

And fortify tne strength, till thou dost bright 
And noble fires beget 

XI 

WluUt this hard truth I teach, methmks, I see 
Tlie monster Ixndnn laugh at me, 

I should at tlicc too. foolish ciry. 

If It were fit to laugh at misery 
But thy estate. I pity 

xtt 

Let but thv wicVcil men from out tbec go, 

And the fools that ermsd thee so — 

Esen ihou. who dost thy millions boast. 

A sillage less than Islington ssdt grow. 

A solitude almost 
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A FAIR AND HAt»PY MILKMAID 


A FAIR and happy tnlRjnaicl is a cotintry TOnch, that is 
so far frtam maxing beraclf beautiful by art, that cne 
loot of hers is able to put all Dcephysic out of countea- 
aacE. She knows a fair look is but a dumb oiaior w 
commend Timie, tbercfort mmds it not. All her ered- 
lencies stand in her so alemly, as if they had stolen upen 
her without her knowledge, “nje lining of her appitd 
(which U herself) is far better than outsides of nsrue. 
for though she be not arrayed m the spoil of die silk* 
worm, she is decked is tnoocency, a fax better weansg 
She doth not, with lying long abed, spoil both ber com* 
plexion and cosdiuons Natnir bath taught ber too 
immoderate sleep u nm to the tout She rues therefore 
with chantideer, her dame’s cock, and at night makes 
the lamb her curfew. In milking a cow, and straining 
the teats through her Gngets, it seems that so sweet a 
milkpress makes the milk the whiter or sweeter; for 
ncTcr came almond-glore or aromanc ointment on her 
palm to taint it. The golden can of com fall and Liss 
net feel when she reaps them, as if th^ w^ed to be 
bound and led prisoners by the same hmd that felled 
them. Her breath is ber own, which scents all the year 
long of June, like a new-made hay-cock. She makes ber 
hand hard with labour, and her heart soft with pity 
and when winter ei cnings fall early (sitting at her mciry 
wheel) the rings a deSance to the giddy wheel of fomine. 
She doth all ihmgs widi so sweet a grace, it seems ignor- 
ance snD not sofier her to do 01. seong her mind u to do 
well She bestows her year’s wages at next fair, and in 
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choosing her gannents, counts no bravery in the world 
like decency The garden and bee-hivc arc all her 
physic and chirurgery, and she lives the longer for it 
She dares go alone, and unfold sheep in the night, and 
fears no manner of ill, because she means none yet to 
say truth, she is never alone, for she is still accompanied 
with old songs, honest thoi^hts and prayers, but short 
ones, yet they have their efficacy, in that they are not 
palled with ensuing idle cognations Lastly, her dreams 
are so chaste, that she date tell them, only a Friday’s 
dream is all her superstition that she conceals for fear 
of anger Thus lives she, and all her care is she may die 
in the spring-time to have scores of flowers stuck upon 
her winding sheet 
Si* Thomm OvenBURY-^Aar<»clm. 1S14 
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A PLAIN COUNTRY FELLOW 


Is one that manures hjs ground ucll. hut letshimseinie 
fallow and untilled. He has reason enough to do his 
busmess, and not enough to he jdle or melancholy He 
seems to have the judgment of Nchudiadnezzar for 
his conversation is among beasts, and his talons none of 
the shortest, only he eats not grass, because he loves not 
sallets. His hand ^ides the ^ough. and the plough his 
thoughts, and his aitch and land roarL is the very mound 
of his meditations He expostulates with his oxen very 
understandingly, and speaks Gee and Ret better than 
English His mind Is not much distracted wnh objects 
but if a good fat cow come in his nay, he stands dumb 
and astonished, and though his haste be never so great, 
Will fi* here half an hour's contemplation His habita» 
tion Is some poor diatchcd roof, distinguished from hts 
bam, by the loop-holes that let out smoke, which the 
rain had long washed through, but for the double ceiUng 
of bacon on the inside, whidi has hung there from his 
erandsirc’s time and » yet to make lashers fox posterity 
His dmner is bu other vvork, for he sweats at it as much 
as at his labour; he is a terrible fastener on a piece of 
beef, and you may hoj>e to suve the Guard off sooner 
His religion is a part of his Copy hold, which he takes 
from his landlord, and refers it wholly to his discretion 
Yet if he give him leave, he is a good Chnsnan to his 
power (that is) comes to diurch m his best clothes, and 
siu there with his neighbours, where he is capable only 
of two prayers, for rams and fair weather He appre- 
hends God’s blessings only m a good year, or a fat 
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pasture, and never praises Him but on good ground 
Sunday he esteems a day to make merry m, and thinks 
a bag-pipe as essential to it, as Evening Prayer, where he 
waJw very solemnly after service with his hands coupled 
behind bun and censures the dancing of his parish 
His compliment with his neighbour, is a good thump on 
the back, and his salutation, commonly some blunt 
curse He thinks nothing to be vices but pnde and ill 
husbandry, for which he mil gravely dissuade youth 
and has some thrifty hobnail proverbs to clout his dis- 
course He IS a niggard all the week except only market 
day, where if his com sell well, he thinks he may be 
drunk with a good conscience His feet never stmk so 
unbecommely, as when he trots after a laivycr m West- 
minster H 5 i, and even cleaves the ground with hard 
scraping, in beseeching his Worship to take his money 
He 18 sensible of no calamity but the burning of a stack 
of com or the overflowing of a tneadow. and thinks 
Noah’s flood the greatest plague that ever was, not 
because it drowned the worW, but spoiled the grass For 
death he is never troubled, and if he get m but his 
harvest before, let it come when it will he cares not 
JoK-« Lakls— iVfirroc0frnofro/>Ay. 1618 
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THE TRUMPET CLUB 


Habos (cnentiti nagnao imttaai, qnx mibi termotua aaiditatesi 
atm^ pononit tt abi tuitufo.— Tcu. de Seneci 

ArTER having applied my mind with more than ordinary 
atrenuon to my studies, it is my usual rustom to relax 
and unbend it in th« conversation of such as are rather 
easy than shmmg companions This I find particularly 
necessary for me before I retire to rest, in order to draw 
my slumbers upon me by degrees, and fall asleep msen- 
ubly This is the parucular use I make of a set of bPa*T 
honest men. witb whom I have passed many hours with 
much indolence, though not witn great pleasure. Their 
cooversaaon is a kind of prepaniuve for sleep it takes 
the mind down from its abstractions, leads it into the 
familiar traces of thought, and lulls :i into that state 
of tranquillity, which ts the condiuoo of a thinking man 
when he is bui half awake After this, my reader will 
not be surpnsed to hear the account which I am about to 

f ve of a club of my own contemporaries, among whom 
pass two or three hours every evening This I look 
upon as taking my first nap before I go to bed. "nie 
truth of It is, I should think myself unjust to posterity, 
as well as to the society at the Trumpet, of which I am a 
member, did not I in some part of my writings give 
an account of the persons among whom I have passed 
almost a sixth part of my time for these last forty years. 
Our club consisted originally of fifteen, but. partfv fiy 
the seventy of the law m arbitrary times, and partly by 
the natural effeas of old a^ we are at present reduced 
to a third part of that num^, m which, however, we 
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have this consolation, that the best company is said to 
consist oC five persons I must confess, besides the afore- 
mentioned benefit which I meet with in the conversation 
of this select soaety, I am not the less pleased ivuh the 
company, in that I find myself the greatest wit among 
them, and am heard as their oracle in all points of learn- 
ing and difficulty 

Sir Jeoffery Notch, who is the oldest of the club, has 
been m possession of the nghthand chair time out of 
mind, and is the only man among us that has the liberty 
of stirring the fire. This, our foreman, is a gentleman 
of an ancient family, that came to a great estate some 
years before he had discretion, and run it out in hounds, 
horses, and cock fighting, for which reason he looks upon 
himself as an honest, worthy gentleman, who has had 
misfortunes in the world, and calls every thriving man a 
pitiful upstart 

Major Matchlock is the next senior, who served m the 
last civil wars, and has all the battles by heart He does 
not think any action in Europe worth talking of since 
the fight of Marston Moor, and every night tells us of 
his having been knocked oif his horse at the rising of 
the London apprentices, for which he is in great esteem 
among us 

Honest old Dick Reptile is the third of our society 
He IS a good natured indolent man, who speaks little 
himself, but laughs at our jokes, and brings his young 
nephew along with him, a youth of eighteen years old 
to show him good company and giv'c him a taste of the 
world This young fellow sus generally silent, but 
whenever he opens nis mouth, or laughs at any thing 
that passes, he is constantly told by his uncle, after a 
jocular manner, “ Ay, ay. Jade, you young men think 
us fools, but vse old men know you are ” 

The greatest wit of our company, next to myself, is 
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and to set the conversation agoing, I took the best 
occasion 1 could to put him upon telling us the story of 
old Gaimtlett, which he ahvays does with very particular 
concern He traced up his descent on both sides for 
several generations, describing his diet and manner of 
life, with his seieral battles, and particularly that in 
which he fell This Gaunilctt was a game cock, upon 
whose head the knight, m his youth, had won five 
hundred pounds, and lost two thousand This naturally 
set the major upon the account of Edgc-hill fight, and 
ended in a duel of Jack Ogle's 

Old Reptile was extremely attentue to all that was 
said, though it was the same he had heard every night 
for these twenty years, and, upon all occasions, winked 
upon his nephew to mind what passed 

This may suffice to give the world a taste of our inno- 
cent conversation, which we spun out until about ten of 
the clock, when my maid came with a lantern to light 
me home I could not but reflect with myself, as I was 
going out, upon the talkative humour of old men, and 
the httle figure which that part of life makes m one 
who cannot employ his natural propensity m discourses 
which would make him venerable I must own, it makes 
me very melancholy in company, when I hear a young 
man begin a story, and have often ob«erv ed, that one of 
a quarter of an hour long m a man of five-and twenty, 
gathers circumstances every time he tells u, until it 
grows into a long Canterbury tale of two hours by that 
urae he is threescore 

The only way of avoiding such a trifling and frivolous 
old age IS, to lay up in our way to it such stores of know- 
ledge and observation, as may make us useful and agree- 
able m our declining years TTic mind of man in a long 
life will become a magazine of wisdom or folly, and will 
consequently discharge itself in something impertinent 
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or improTing. For wWch reason, as there is nothing 
more ndiculous than an old mfling story-ieJlcr, so there 
is nothing more venerable, than one who has tnmed his 
expenenw to the entemisnoent and advantage of nun- 
kind. 

In short, we, who are in the last sage of life, and are 
> apt to indulge ourselves in talk, ought to consider, if 
what we $pe& be worth being heard, and endeavour to 
nuke our discourse like that of Kesior, which Homer 
compares to the flowing of honey for Its sweetness 
T am afraid Fshall be thought guilty of this excess I 
am speaUog of, when I cannot condude without observ- 
ing, that Mflton certify thought of this passage in 
Homer, when. In hu deseripdon of an doi^uent splxit, 
he says, 

Kls tongue dropped manna. 

KiouMi Sms— from Tht Tsiltr 
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An alii *«x 

Et t>Iures, uno conclanant <ire->-Juv Sat tu 167 

Tire first of our soaety is a gentleman of Worcestershire, 
of ancient descent, a baronet, his name Sir Roger de 
Coterley His great-grandfather was inventor of that 
famous countrySance which is called after him All 
who know that shire are very well acquainted with the 
parts and merits of Sir Roger He is a gentlem an that 
IS very singular in_hts_benaviouri_but_ni^ sm^gulatities 
proceed fromnfiis good sense, and are. contradictions to 
the manners of the world only as he thinks the world 
IS m the wrong However, this humour creates him no 
enemies, for he does nothing with sourness or obstmacy, 
and his being unconfined to modes and forms makes 
him but the readier and more capable to please and 
oblige all who know him When he is m town, he lives 
in Soho-square. It is said, he keeps himself a bachelor 
by reason he was crossed in love by a perverse beautiful 
widow of the nevt county to him Before this dis- 
appointment, Sir Roger was what you call a fine gentle- 
man, had often supped with my Lord Rochester and 
Sir George Etherege, fought a duel upon h« first coming 
to town, and kicked biulY Dawson in a public coffee- 
house for calling him youngster But being ill-used by 
the above-mentioned widow, he was very serious for a 
year and a half, and though, his temper being naturally 
jovial, he at last got over it, he grew careless of himself, 
and never dressed afterward He continues to wear a 
coat and doublet of the same cut that were m fashion at 
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the rime of his repulse, which, in merry humours, 
hncUs us, has hero in and out tHclre times susorBe" 
first nurc it. He is now in his fifty-sixth year^cheS- 
ful, gay, and bcartr, keeps a good house both in town 
and country; a great Iotct of mankind, hut there b sudi 
a mirthful cast m his behaTiour, that he is ruber bclored 
than esteemed 

His tenants grow rich, his servants look san'fied, all 
the young women profess love to him. and the young 
men arc glad of his company \\’hen he comes into a 
bouse he calls the servants by their names, and t^ks all 
the way upiairs to a visit. I must not omin that Sir 
Roger IS a jusnes of the t^uotum. that he fills the chair at 
a cjuarter-sessiuo with great abilities, and three toontbs 
ago gamed uiutenal applause, by explaining a passage 
in the game act 

The gendeman next in esteem and authority among 
us u another bachelor, who is a member ot tKe Inner 
Temple, a man of great probiry, wit. and cnderstandlag; 
but he has chosen his puce of tesidcnce rather to obey 
the ducction rf an o^d humDirome father, than in 
pursuit of his own inclinations. He was placed there to 
study the laws of the bod, and is the most learned of 
any of the house in those of the stage Aristotle and 
Longinus are much better luidersiood by him than 
Littleton or Coke. The father sends up every post ijues- 
uons Tcbung to marnage-aitidcs, leases, and tenures in 
the neighbourhood all which questions be agr ees wnh 
an attorney to answer and take care of in the lump He 
is studying the passions themselves when he should be 
mqumng into the debates among men which anse from 
them He knows the argument of each of the orations 
of Demostherfes and but not one case in the 

reports of our own courts No one ever took him for a 
fool, but none, except his mtmtate friends, know he has 
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a great deal of wit This turn makes him at once both 
disinterested and agreeable as few of his thoughts are 
drawn from business, they are most of them fit for con- 
versation His taste of books is a little too just for the 
age he Ines in, he has read all, but approves orsery few 
His familianty with the customs, manners, actions, and 
Antings of the anoems. makes him a scry dehcate 
observer of what occurs to him in the present world 
He is an excellent critic, and the time of the play is his 
hour of business, exactly at five he passes through New- 
'Ifitl, crosses through Russell<ouft, and takes a turn at 
^^l^s till the play begins, he has his shoes rubbed and 
his periwig powdered at the barber’s as >du go into the 
Rose It is for the good of the audience when he is at 
'a ^ay, for the actors have an ambition to plea<e him 

person of next consideration is Sir Andrew 
Freeport, a merchant of great eminence m the city of 
London, a person of mdcfatieable industry, strong 
reason, and great experience His notions of trade are 
noble and generous, and (as every rich man has usually 
some sly way of jesting, which would make no great 
figure were he not a rich man) he calls the sea the British 
Common He is aetjuainted with commerce in all its 
parts, and vvill tell you that it is a stupid and barbarous 
way to extend dominion by arms for true power is to 
be got by arts and industry He will often argue, that 
if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should 

E m from one nation, and if another, from another I 
vc heard him prove, that diligence makes more lasting 
acquisinons titan valour, and that sloth has ruined more 
nations than the sword He abounds m several frugal 
maxims, amongst which the greatest favourite is, “A 
penny saved is a penny got ” A general trader of good 
sense is pleasanter companv than a general scholar, and 
Sir Andrew having a natural unaffected eloquence, the 
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perspicuity of his discourse gives the same pleasure that 
svit would m another man. He has made his fonunes 
himself, and says that England may be richer than other 
kingdoms, by as plam methods as he himself is ncher 
than other men, though at the same time I can say this 
of him, that there is not a point m the compass, but 
blows home a ship m which he is an owner 
Next to Sir Andrew in the club-room sits Captain 
Stmtry, a gendeman of great courage, good understand- 
■Ing. but invindblc modcsiY He is one of those that 
deserve very well but are very awkward at putting their 
talents mthin the observanon of such as shonid lake 
notice of them He was some years a captain, and 
behaved himself with great gallantry m several engage* 
meats aod at several sieges, but having a small estate of 
his o'vn, and being next xieir to Sir Roger, he has quitted 
a way of life m which no man ran nse suitably to his 
merit, who ts not something of a courtier as well as a 
soldier I hate heard him ouen lament, that in a profes^ 
sion where mcru is placed in so conspicuous a view, 
umpud'TOCc should get the better of modesty "ttlim he 
had talked to this pmpose, I nerer heard him make a 
sour expression, but frankly confess that he left the 
world, because he was not fit for it A strict honesty, and 
an even regular behaviour, are in themselves obstacles 
to biro that must press through crowds, who endeavour 
at the same end with himself, the favour of a comman- 
der He will, however, in his way of talk excuse generals, 
for not disposing according to men's desert, or inquiring 
into it. for. "says he, that great man who has a mind to 
help me, has as many to break through to come at me,' 
as I have to come at him therefore he will conclude 
that the man who would make a figure, espeoally in a 
militaty way, must get overall false modesty, and assist 
his patron against me importunity of other pretenders. 
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by a proper, pssurancc m his own \mdjcaiion He says 
it is a civircowardicc to be backward in asserting what 
you ought to expect, as it is a military fear to be slow m 
attacking when it is your duty With this candour does 
the genilcman speak of himself and others The same 
frankness runs tnrough all his conversation The mili- 
tary part of his life has furnished him with many adven- 
tures, in the relation of which he is very agreeable to the 
company, for he is never overbearing, though accus- 
tomed to command men in the utmost degree below 
him. nor ever too obsc(]uious. from a habit of obeying 
men highly above bun 

But that our society may not appear a set of humor- 
ists, unacquainted with the gallanints and pleasures of 
the age. we have amongst us the gallant Will Honev* 
comb, a gentleman who, according to his years, should 
be in the decline of his life, but having been very careful 
of his penon, and always had a very easy fortune, time 
has made but very little impression, either by wrinkles 
on his forehead, or traces on his brain His person is 
Twell turned, and of a good height He is very ready at 
that sort of discourse vvith which men usually cnicrtam 
jwomen He has all his life dressed very well and re- 
members habits as others do men He can smile when 
'hne speaks to him. and laughs easily He knows the 
history of every mode, and can inform you from which 
of the French king’s wenches our wives and daughters 
had this manner of curling their hair, that way of plac- 
ing their hoods, and whose vanity to show her foot 
made that part of the dress so short in such a year In 
a word, all his conversation and knowledge has been in 
the female world As other men of his age will take 
notice to you what such a minister said upon such an 
occasion, he will tell you, when the Duke of Monmouth 
danced at court, such a woman was then smitten — 
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another teat taken »nih him ai tlie hod of his troop in 
the Park In all these imponant relations, he has tier 
al»«t the tame time rtccised a Und glance, or a blow 
of a fan from some eeteboted beauty, mother of the 
present Loitl Such-a-one. This way of talking of his 
very much cnlnens the conretsation among us of a more 
seriate turn, and I find there « not one of the company, 
but my«elf, who rarely speak ar all, hut speaks of him as 
of that sort of man who is usually called a well-bred 
fine gentleman To conclude his character, where women 
arc not concerned, he is an honest worthy man 
1 cannot tell whether I am to account him svhom 1 
am next to speak of, as one of our company for he visits 
us but seldom, but when he does, it adds to every mao 
else a new eniojmem of himself He is a clergyman a 
eciy philovopmc man. of general Jeaming. grear sanctity 
of fife, and the mwi exact good breeding He his the 
mitfenuae to lie of a very weak constiiution. and con 
»«}ucndy. cannot accept of such cares and business as 
preferments tn his funaion noufd obfire him to he is 
therefore among divines what a chamT'er<oun<e!Ior is 
among lawyen Tfic probity of his mind and the in- 
icgnty of his life, create him followers as being eloquent 
or loud advances others. He seldom introduces the 
subject he spnks upon, but we arc so far gone m years, 
tliat he observes, vshen he is among uv, an eamestnevs to 
have him fall on some dmne topic, which he always 
treats with much authority, as one who has no interest m 
this world, as one who is hastening to the object of all his 
wishes, and conceives hope from his decays and infirmi- 
ties These are my ordinary companions 
RiatuD STUCa—fran The Sfettetor 
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SIR ROGER AND WILL WIMBLE 


Gratis anhclaos, inulli agratlo nihtl agcns 

Vhcsr. Fab v i 

As I was yesterday mormne walking with Sir Roger 
before his house, a country Utlow brought him a huge 
fish, which, he told him. Mr Will Wimble had caught 
that morning, and that he presented it with his service . 
to him, and intended to come and dine with him At 
the same time he deluered a letter which my friend read 
to me as soon as the messenger left him 

Sir Rocrr. 

I desire you to accept of a jack, which i% the best 1 
have caught this season I intend to come and stay 
with you a week, and see how the perg,h hue in the 
Black Rner. I ob^eried with some concern, the last 
time I saw you upon the bowling-green, that your 
whip wanted a lash to it, I will bring halfadozcn 
with me that I twisted last week, which I hope will 
serve you all the time you are in the country I hate 
not been out of the saddle for six days past, having 
been at Eton with Sir John’s eldest son He takes to 
his learning hugely — I am. Sir, your humble servant. 
Will Wimble. 

This extraordinary letter, and message that accom- 
panied It, made me scry cunous to know the character 
and quality of the gentleman who sent them, which I 
found to be as follows Will Wmble is younger brother 
to a baronet, and descended of the ancient family of the 
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Wimbles He is now between forty and fifty; but being 
bred to no business, and bom to no estate, he generally 
lives with his elder brother as superintendent of his 
game. He hunts a pack of dogs better than any man in 
the country, and is very famous for finding out a hare 
He IS extremely well versed in all the Imle handicrafts 
of an idle man. he nukes a May-fly to a mijacle.,^d 
furnishes the whole country with“angJc rods As be is 
a good^atured offioous fellow, and v ery mu^ esteemed 
upon account of his family, be is a wdeome guest at 
every house, and keeps up a good correspondence among 
all the gentlemen about him He carries a tuIip-root in 
his pocket from one to another, or exchanges a puppy 
between a couple of fnends that bve perhaps m tne 
opposite sides of the county Will is a particular favour- 
ite of all the young heirs, whom he frequently obliges 
with a nqc that he has weaved, or a semng dog that ne 
has made'himVeif, He now and then pesents a pair of 
garters'bf his own knitting to their mothers or sisters, 
and raises a great deal of mirth among them, by inquir- 
ing as often as he meets them, how they «ear? These 
gentleman-like manufactures and obliging bttle humours 
make Will the darling of the country 
Sir Roger was proceeding in the character of him, 
when we saw him make up to us with two or three haEel 
twigs in his band that be had cut in Sir Roger’s woods, 
as he came through them in bis way to ihe house I was 
very much pleased to observe, on one side the hearty aad 
sincere welcome with which Su* Roger received him, and 
on the other the secret joy which bis guest discovered 
at sight of the good old knight After the first salutes 
were over. Will desired Sir Roger to lend him one of bis 
servants to carry a set of shutue-cocks he bad with him 
in a little box to a lady thaClind about a mile off, to 
whom it seems he had promised such a present for above 
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this half yeir Sit Roger’s back was no sooner turned 
but honest Will began to tell me of a large cock-pheasant 
that he had sprung in one of the neighbouring woods, 
with two or three other adventures of the same nature 
Odd an^nepmmon characters are the game that I look 
IforranH most delight in, for which reason I was as much 
pleased with the novelty of the person that talked with 
me as he could be for his bfc with the springing of a 
pheasant, and therefore listened to him with more than 
ordinary attention 

In the midst of his discourse the bell rung to dinner, 
where the gentleman I have been speaking of had the 
pleasure of seeing the huge jack he had caught, served 
up for the first dish m a most sumptuous manner Upon 
our sitting down to it, he gave us a long account how he 
had hooked it, played with it, foiled-it, and at length 
drew It out upon the bank, with several other particulars 
that lasted all the first coutst A dish of wild fowl that 
came afterwards furnished conversation for the rest of 
the dinner, which concluded with a late invention of 
Will’s for improving the quaihpipc 

Upon withdrawing into my room after dinner, I was 
secretly touched with compassion towards the honest 
gentleman that had dined with us, and could not but 
consider with a great deal of concern, how so good an 
heart and such busy hands were wholly employed in 
trifles, that so much humanity should be so little bene- 
ficial to others, and so much industry so little advan- 
tageous to himself The same temper of mind and 
application to affairs might have recommended him to 
the public esteem, and might have raised his fortune in 
another station of life \Vhat good to his country or 
himself might not a trader or a merchant have done w ith 
such useful though ordinary qualifications f 

Will Wimble's is the case oi many a younger brother 
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of a great family, r«h^liad'*Tatiiet "see their chililrec 
staTTc like gentlemen, than ihriTc m a trade or profes 
Sion that is beneath their quality This humour filli 
several parts of Europe with pnde and beggary It 
luppmess of a trading nation like ours, thatjt he'young ei 
.^wns. though incapame of any liberal an or profession. 
^'lORy be pUtced in such a way of life as may perhaps 
. enable them to vie with ^e best of tlielr“ famllj T accord: 
ingly vre find several aiUens that were launchrf into the 
world with narrow fortunes, rising by honest. industry 
to greater estates than those of their elder brotben —It 
is not improbable but Will was formerly tried at divinity, 
law, or physic: and that,' finding his genius did not he 
that way, his patents at length gave him up to hjs own 
inventions But certainly, however improper be might 
have been for srudies of abgher nature, he was perfectly 
well turned for the occupations of trade and commerce 
As I think this is a pomt which cannot be too much 
mailcated, t shall desire my reader to compare what I 
have here written with what I have said m my twenty- 
dnt speculation, 

joseva ASMSO**— from Thr Sfrctal^ 
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MEDITATIONS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Pallida mors arquo pulut pede |»upemia Uberrsas 
Rrgumque ntrres. O beate besu, 

Vtre auTiima brevis spent nos setat inchoaie longam 
lain le pretnei nos, fabulxquc manes, 

El dornus exitis Ptuionia HOR. 

When I am in a serious humour. I very often walk by 
myself m Westmmster Abbey, uhtre the gloominess o£ 
the place, and the use to wKich it is applied, with the 
solemnity of the building, and the condition of the 
people who he m it, are apt to hU the mind with a kind 
of melancholy, or rather thoughtfulness, that is not dis- 
agreeable I yesterday passed a whole afternoon m the 
^urchyard. the cloisters, and the church, amusing my- 
self with the tombstones and msaiptions that I met with 
in those several regions of the dead Most of them 
recorded nothing else of the buried person, but that he 
was bom upon one day, and died upon another, the 
whole history of his life being comprehended m those 
two circumstances that are common to all mankmd I 
could not but look upon these registers of existence, 
whether of brass or marble as a kind of satire upon the 
departed persons, who had left no other memorial of 
them, but that they were bom and that they died They 
put me m mind of seseral persons mentioned in the 
battles of heroic poems, who have sounding names gi'cn 
them, for no other reason but that they may be killed, 
and are celebrated for nothing but being knocked on the 
head 

TXavnoi- ft Tt Qfpa-tkoxw Tt Ho^t 

GUucumque, Medomaque, Tbersilochumque Vmc. 
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The life of these men i* finely described in holy vrrit by 
“ the path of an arrow,’* whiA is immediately dosed up 
and lost. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained myself 
with the digging of a grave, and saw m every shovelful 
of It that was thrown up. the fragment of a bone or skull 
intermixed with a kind of fresh mouldering eanh, rhar 
some time or other had a place in the composition of a 
human body Upon this I began to consider with my- 
self what innumerable mulatudcs of people by confusi^ 
together under the pavement of that anaent cathedral, 
how men and women, frioids and enemies, pnests 
and soldiers, monks and prebendaries, were crumbled 
amongst one another, and blended together m the same 
common mass, how beautv, strength, and youth, with 
old age, weakness, and deformity, lay undistinguished 
in the same promiscuous heap of matter 
After having thus surveyed this great magaame o£ 
mortality, as it were, m the lump. I examined it more 
particularly by the accounts which I found on several 
of the monuruenu which are raised m every quarter of 
that anaent fabric. Some of them were coiercd with 
such extravagant epitaphs, that, if it were possible for 
the dead person to be acquainted with them he wouM 
blush at the praises which his fncnds have bestowed 
upon him There are others so excessively modesi. that 
they deliver the character of the person depaned in 
Greek or Hebrew, and by that means arc not understood 
once in a rwcivcmonih In the poetical quarter I found 
there were poets who bad no monuments, and monu- 
ments which had no poets I rfiserved, indeed, that the 
present war bad BHm the diurcb with many of these 
unmhabited monuments, which had been erected to the 
memory of persons whose bodies were perhaps buried m 
the plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom of the ocean 
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I could not but be very much delighted with several 
modem epitaphs which arc written with great elegance 
of expression and justness of thought, and ibcrcfore do 
honour to the living as well as to the dead As a 
foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the ignorance 
or politeness of a nation from the mm of their public 
monuments and inscnpiions. they should be submitted 
to the perusal of men of learning and genius before 
they are put m execution Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s 
monument has very often given me great offence 
instead of the brave rough English Admiral, which was 
the distinguishing character of that plain gallant man, 
he is represented on his tomb by the figure of a beau, 
dressed m a long periwig, and rtposing himself upon 
velvet cushions under a canopy or state The inscnp* 
tion IS answerable to the monument for instead of cele* 
bratmg the many remarkable actions he had performed 
m the service of hu country it acquaints us onlv with 
the manner of his death, m which it was impossible for 
him to reap any honour The Dutch, whom we are apt 
to despise for want of genius, show an infinitely greater 
taste of antiquity and politeness m their buddings and 
works of this nature, than what we meet with in those 
of our own country The monuments of their admirals, 
which have been erected at the public expense, represent 
them like themselves, and are adorned with rostral 
crowns and naval ornaments, with beautiful festoons of 
seaweed, shells, and coral 

But to return to our subject I bav e left the repository 
of our English kings for the contemplation of another 
day, when 1 shall find my mmd disposed for so serious 
an amusement I know that entertainments of this 
nature are apt to raise dark and dismal thoughts m 
timorous minds and gloomy imaginations, but for mv 
own part, though I am always senous, I do not know 
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what it is to be melaitdtolj, and can therefore take a 
xiew of nature in her deep and solemn scenes, with the 
same pleasure as in her most gay and dcligbiful ones. 
By this means I can improre myself with those objeas 
which others consider with terror ^Vbea I look upon 
the tombs of the great, every eniouon of envy dies m me, 
when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordi- 
nate desire goes out; when I meet with the gnef of 
parents upon a tombstone, my heart melts with compas- 
sion; when I sec the tomb of the parents themselves. I 
consider the vanity of gneving for those whom we must 

a uickly follow; when I see ungs lying by those who 
CTwsrf them, when I consider nval mts placed side by 
side, or the holy men that divided the world mth their 
contests and disputes, I reOea with sorrow and astonish- 
menc on the Uttle compeutions, facnons, and debates of 
mankind ^^^len I read the seieral dates of the tombs, 
of some that died yesterday, and some six hundred years 
ago, 1 consider that great aay when we shall all of us be 
contemporanes, and make our appearance together. 

J(Ri7l< Aooiscr*— tioni Tke Sfreiator Much 30, 1711 
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The following letter has laid before me many great and 
manifest cmIs in the world of letters, which I had oter- 
looked, but they open to me a \cry busy scene, and it 
will require no small care and application to amend 
errors which are become so universal The allectation 
of politeness is exposed m this cpisile w iih a great deal of 
wit and discernment, so that whatever discourses I mav 
fall into hereafter upon the subjects the writer treats 
of, 1 shall at present lay the matter before the world, 
mthout the least alteration from the words of my 
correspondent 

‘'To Isaac Btckcrslaff^ Esqutre 
“ Sir, 

'* rhere are some abuses among us of great conse- 
quence the reformation of whicn is proper!) your 
province, though, as far as I have been conversant in 
your papers, you ha\ e not yet considered them Tliesc 
are the deplorable imorance that for some years hath 
reigned among our English wnters, the great depravity 
of our taste, and the contmual corruption of our style I 
say nothing here of those who handle particular sciences, 
dl\^nlty, law, physic, and the hie, 1 mean the traders 
in history, politics, and the belles leilTes, together with 
iho<e by wnom books are not translated, but as the 
common expressions ate, done out of French, Latin, or 
other language, and made English I cannot but observe 
to you that until of late years a Grub Street book was 
always bound in sheep-^n. with suitable print and 
paper, the price never above a shilling, and taken off 
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dis^re of our language Thus we cram one syllable, 
anil'cui'off the rest, as the owl fattened her mice after 
she had bitten off their legs to present them from run- 
ning away, and if ours be the same reason for maiming 
our words, it will ccnamly answer the end, for I am siue 
no other nation will desire ro borrow them Some words 
are hitherto but fairly split, and therefore only in their 
tray to perfection, as tneog and plentpo but m a short 
time it IS to be hoped they will be further dodged to tne 
and plen This reflection has made me of late years sery 
irapauent for a peace, wbidi I bcliere would sase the 
In es of many brat e words, as well as men The « ar has 
intrtxJuccd abundance of polysyllables, which will ne>er 
be able to lue manv more campaigns speculations, 
operatvans, prchmtranes, ambaisaaors, pallMdoes, com- 
municatton, firc«/nio//<ittOfi, ballahons as numerous a* 
’they are, i! they atiaclv os too frequenih in our coffee* 
houses, we shall' certainly put them to flight, and cut off 
the rear. 

•' The thir^ refinement obserrable m the letter I send 
you consist* lo the cho-ce of certain word* invented by 
some pretty fellow* such as banter bamboozle coanlrv 
pul, and kidney, as it is there appbed some of which arc 
non struggling for the togue, and oihcrs arc in posses- 
sion of It I have done my utmost for some vears past 
to stop the progress of mob and banter, but lave^becn 
plainly borne down by numbers and betrayed by those 
who promisol to assise me 

"In the last place, you are to take nonce of certain 
choice phrases scattered through the letter, some of them 
tolerable enough, unnl they were worn to rags by scmle 
imitators. You might easily find them though they 
were not in a different pnnt, and therefore I need not 
disturb them 

‘’These are the ^se refinements in oar stvlc which 
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you ought to correct first, by argument and fair means, 
hut v£ these favl, I thmk you ate to make use o£ your 
authority as Censor, and by an annual Index Expurga- 
tonus expunge all words and phrases that are offensive 
to good sense, and condemn those barbarous mutilations 
of \o%veh and syllables In this last point the mual 
pretence is, that they spelt as'lSey speak A noble 
standard for languagel to depend upon the caprice of 
every coxcomb who, because words are the clothing of 
out thoughts, cuts them out and shapes them as be 
pleases, and changes them ofeener than his dress I 
believe all reasonable people would be content that such 
refiners were more sparing m their words, and liberal in 
(heir syllables and upon this head I should be glad you 
would bestow some advice upon several young readers in 
our churches, who, coming up from the university full 
fraught with admiration of our town pohreness, will 
needs correct the style of their prayer-booVs In reading 
the Absolution, they are very careful to say pardons and 
absohes and tn the prayer for the royal family, it must 
be cndue’iim, ennc/i’um, prosper'nm, and bTtng^um 
Then in their sermons they use all the modern terms of 
art, sham, banter, mob, bubble, bully, cutting shuffling, 
and palming, all which, and many more of the like 
stamp, as I have heard them often in the pulpit from 
such young sophistefs, so I have read them in some of 
those sermons that have made most noise of late The 
design. It seems, is to avoid the dreadful imputation of 
pedantry, to show us that they know the town, under- 
stand men and manners, and have not been poring upon 
old unfashionable books lO the univcrsiiy 

“ I should be glad to see you the instrument of intro- 
ducing into our style that simplicity which is the best 
and truest ornament of most things in life which the 
politer age always aimed at in their building and dresc, 
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I AM apt to fancy I have contracted a new acquaintance 
whom It wU be no easy matter to shake off My little 
beau of yesterday otertooh roc again m one of the public 
walks, and slapping me on the shoulder, saluted me with 
an air of the most perfect famdianty His dress ivas the 
same as usual, except that he had more powder m his 
hair, wore a dirtier shirt, a pair of temple spectacles, and 
his hat under his arm 

As 1 knew him to be a harmless, amusing little thing, 
I could not return his smiles with any degree of seventy, 
so we walked forward on terms of the utmost intimacy, 
and iti a few minutes di$cu<$ed all the usual topics 
prelimmarv to particular conversation 

'The oddities that marked his character, however, soon 
began to appear, he bowed to several weU-diesscd per- 
sons, who, by their manner of returning the compliment, 
appeared perfect strangers At interv aU he drew out a 
pocket-book, seeming to lake memorandums before all 
the company, wath much imponance and assiduity In 
this manner he led me through the length of the whole 
walk, fretting at hu absurdities, and fancying myself 
laughed at not less than him by every’ spectator 

^Vhen we were got to the end of the procession, “ Blast 
me,” cries he, with an air of vivacity, ” I never saw the 
Park so thin in my life before, there’s no company at all 
to-day Not a single face to be seen ” — " No company ” 
imcrrupted I peevishly, “no company where there is 
such a crowd! why man, there’s too much IVhat are 
the thousands that have been laughing at us but com- 
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piny' ” — " Lard, my dear,” rcnimed he, with the 
utmorc good humour, “yum seem immensely chagnned. 
but, blast me, when llie world laughs at me, I laugh at 
all the world and so we arc even My Lord Tnp. BUI 
Squadi the Creolian, and I, tometimes make a party at 
being ridiculous, and so wc say and do a thousand ihinp 
for the joke But I sec you arc grarc, and if you arc fer 
a fine grafc sentimental companion, you shall dine with 
me and my wife to<lay. I must insist en't I'll introduce 
you to Mn Tibbs, a fady of as elegant (juahheauoas as 
any m nature, she was bred, but that's between ounelves 
under the inspection of the Countess of All-night, A 
charming body of voice, but no more of that, she will 
pie us a song You shall see my httle girl, coo, Carolina 
Wdhelmina Amelia Tibbs, a sweet pretty creature f 
design her for my Lord DiumsDck's eldest son, but 
thata in fnendship. let it go no fanher she's but sat 
years old. and yet she walks a minuet, and plays on the 
guitar immen<cly already I intend she shall be as per* 
tea as possible in every accomph«hmeBt In the first 
place. I'll make her a scholar. Ill teach her Greek myself, 
and learn that language purposely to insinia her. but let 
that be a secret ” 

Thus saying without waiting for a reply he took me 
by the arm and hauled me along Wc passed through 
many dark alleys and winding ways tor from some 
motives to me unknown he seemed to have a particular 
aversion to every strea, at last, however we got to ^e 
door of a dismal-looking hou$e in the outlets of the town, 
where he informed me he cho«e to reside for the benefit 
of the air 

We entered the lower door, which ever seemed to lie 
most ho«pitabIy open, and I b^an to ascend an old and 
creaking staircase, when, as he mounted to show me the 
way, he demanded whether I delighted m prospeas, to 
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tthicb answering in xhe afiumative, “ Then,” saw he, “ I 
shall show you one of the most charming in the norld 
out of my wmdows, we shall see the ships saihng, and 
the whole country for twenty miles round, tip-top, quite 
high My Lord Swamp would give ten thousand guineas 
for such a one, but, as 2 sometimes pleasantly tell him, I 
always like to keep my prospects at home, that my 
friends may sec me the oftcncr.” 

By this time we were arrived as high as the stairs 
would permit us to ascend, till we came to what he was 
facetiously pleased to call the first floor down the chim- 
ney, and knocking at the door, a voice from within 
demanded, “ \Vho^ there? ” My conductor answered, 
that it was he But this not satisfying the querist, the 
voice again repeated the demand, to which he answered 
louder than before, and now the door was opened by an 
old woman with cauuous reluctance 

\Vhen we were got m, be welcomed me to his house 
with great ceremony, and turning to the old woman, 
ask©2 where iras her lady? “Gew troth.” replted she, 
m a peculiar dialect, “she’s washing your two shirts at 
the next door, because ihw hate taien an oath agatnst 
lending out the tub any longer.'’-— " My two shirtsl ” 
cries he, m a tone that faulierw mth confusion, *' what 
does the idiot mean?” — "I ken what I mean well 
enough,” replied the other, "she's trashing tour nro 
shirts nevt door, because ” — " Fire and fury, no more of 
thy stupid explanations,’' cned he “ Go and inform her 
we have got compan^ Were that Scotch hag to be for 
ever in the family, she would never leant politeness, nor 
forget that absurd poisonous accent of hers, or testify the 
smallest speamen of breeding or high life and yet it is 
very surprising too, as I had her from a parliament-man, 
3 fnend of mine, from the Highlands, one of the politest 
men inthcworld" but that’s a secret ” 
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We waited $omc time for Mn. Tibbs’s amial. during 
which interval I had a ful! oppommit) of tuTtepng ifce 
chamber and all us furmtarc. vthich cotwmed of four 
chairs with cid wrought bottoms, that he assured roe 
ifcn? hit iiifeV embroKlery: a stjuarc table that had b«! 
once japanred a cradle in one comer, a lurobenng 
cabinet m the other a broken «})cpbcrtJes«, and a man- 
darin without a head, were stuck otcr the chiirmey; 
and round the italls, several jiahrv, unframed pictures, 
which he observed were all bi» own drawing *‘^\’h3t 
do ^oii think, fir. of that head in a corner, done in the 
manner of Gnsoni’ tnerc's the true keeping in it. its ciy 
own face, and though there iianpcns to be no hkeness, a 
countess offered me a hundred for its fellow I refused 
her, for. hang it. that would be mefbaniol. rou 
know " 

Tlie wife at last made her appearance at once a slat- 
tern and a coquet, much emaciated, but still carrying the 
remalas of beauty She made twentv apologies for beinc 
seen in such odious dishabille, but hoped to be excused, 
as she had staid our all night at the Ctrtfens trtrft the 
ooHnte*v nho was evfe«*ircn fond of the bom* And, 
indeed, mv ilcar.’ added «he turning to her husband 
"his lord‘hip drank your health in a bumper ‘ — “Poor 
Jack,’ cries he. ' a dear good naiured creature. I know 
he loves me. hut I hope, rov dear, eou have given orders 
for dinner you need make no great preparations neither, 
there are but three of us. something elegant and Jmie 
will do a turlwt an ortolan, ora — *’ “Or what do sou 
think, my dear.’’ interrupts the wife, “ of a nice pretty 
bit of ox-check, piping not and dressed with a hnle of 
my own sauce’ ” — " The veir thing.” replies he. “ it will 
eat best with some smart bottled b«r but be sure to let’s 
have ilie sauce his grace was so fond of, I hate your 
immense loads of meat, that is country all over, extreme 
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disgusting; to those who are in the least acquainted with 
high hfe^’ 

By this tune my curiosity began to abate, and m) 
appetite to increase, die company of fools may at first 
mahe us smile, but at last never fails of rendering us 
melancholv I therefore pretended to recollect a pnor 
engagement, and after hanng shown my respect to the 
house, according to the fashion of the English, by ghing 
the old servant a piece of money at the door. I took my 
leave Mr Tibbs assured me that dinner if I staid 
would be readv at least in fc's than two hour- 

OLivt* GoLi>sv(ini — (rom the Putiftc ledger 
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An alehouse keeper near Isliagton, who had long hvcd 
at the sign of the French King, upon the commeDcemcnt 
of the last war with France pulled down hi« old sign, and 
put up the Queen of Hungary Under thejnfiuencejof 
her red face and golden sceptre, he cooimued to jell^r 
tilljhe,'ras no longer the farourite ot his custom ers; h t 
changed her, therefore, some tune ago, for the King^dl 
PriKsia, who may probably be changed in turn for the 
next great man tmt shall beset up for migar adxmratioiL 
Our publiem m this imitates the great exactly, who 
deal out their figures, one after the oOier, to the gazing 
crowd beneath them VSlien we hare siiSaently won- 
dered at one, that is taken in. and another exhibited m 
its rtwo, which seldom holds its station long, for the 
mob are erex pleased with ranety 
I must own I have such an indifferent opinion of the 
vulgar, that I am ever led to suspect that loent which 
raises their shout: at least I am certain to find those great, 
and somenmes good men, who find satisfaction in sutdi 
acd^aoons, made worse by it; ajid history h as t oo 
&cguentlv taught me, th« the head which has gtowr 
this day giddy with iheiSar*of the mOlion, has the very 
next been fiirf upon a pole 
As Alexander VT was entering a little town m the 
neighbourhood of Rome, which had been just evacuated 
by the enemy, he perceived the townsmen busy m the 
marketplace tn piffling down from a gibbet a figure, 
which had been designed to represent himself. 'Acre 
were also some knocking down a neighbouring statue of 
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one of the Orsmi family, with whom he was at war, m 
order to put Alexander's effigy, when taken doum, m its 
place It IS possible a man who knew less of the world 
would has e condemned the adulation of those barefaced 
flatterers, but Ale>tander seemed pleased at their zeal, 
and, turning to Borgia his son, said tvith a smile, Tides, 
mi fill, <ptam leve dtsertmen padbttltitn inter el statuam 
“You see, my son, t he small diftcrence between a gibbet 
and^ffstaWe’'*''*!! the great’couTd be taught any lesson, 
this might scrvc'to tea(^ them upon how weak a founda- 
uon their glory stands, which is built upon popular 
applause, for as such praise what seems like merit, they 
as quickly condemn what has onW the appearance of 
gudi 

Popular glory is a perfea coquerte her losers must 
toil, teel'e>ery inquietude Indulge every cwnce, and 
perhaps at last be jilted into the oargain True glory, 
on the other hand, resembles a woman of sense her 
admirers must play no tncks, they feel no great anxiety, 
for they are sure in the end of being rewarded in pro- 
portion to their merit When Swift used to appear in 
public, he generally had the mob shouting in his train 
“Pox take these fooUI ” he would say, “ how much joy 
milhrsn this bawling give my Lord Major I ” 

-we hate seen those virtues which have, while living, 
retired from the public eye, generally transmitted to 
postenty as the truest objects of admiration and praise 
Perhaps the character of the late Duke of Marlborough 
may one day be set up, even above that of his more 
talked-of predecessor, since an assemblage of all the mild 
and"amlable virtues is far superior to those vulgarly 
called the great ones I must pardoned for this short 
tribute to the memory of a man who, while living, 
would as much detest to icceive anything that vsore the 
appearance of flancry, as I should to offer it 
7 * 
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1 know not hoiv to turn so true a subjea out of the 
beaten road of commonplace, except by illuitratin^ it. 
rather by the assistance of my memory than my judg- 
ment, and inntnd of making reflections by tcibng a 
story 

A Qiincse, who had long studied the works of Con- 
fuaus. who knew the chanaers of fourteen thou'and 
wonl‘, and could read a great part of every book Uiai 
came in his way, once took it into his head to travel into 
Europe, and observe the customs of a people whom he 
thought not scry muds inferior even to his osvn country 
men, m the arts of refining upon every pleasure Upon 
his arrival at Amsterdam, his passion for letters natur- 
ally led him to a booksellers shop and, as he could 
meak a little Dutch, he civilly asked the bookseller for 
tne works of the immortal Jhtofou The bookseller 
assured him he had never heard the book mentioned 
before. “WTiat' have you never heard of that immortal 
poet**’ returned the omer, much surprised, “that Iicht 
of the eyes, that favounte of km?s, iliat rose of perfec- 
uonl i suppo<e vou know nothing of the immortal 
Fipvihlhi. second cousin ro the moon* " Nothing at 
allT^deed, sir,” returned the other — “ Alas’^ cncs our 
traveller, “ to what puipose, then has onirof these fasted 
to death, ard the other oflered himself up as a sacrifice 
to die Tartarean enemy, to gam a renown which has 
never travelled beyond the pteemets of China! ” 

There Is scarcely a nllagr in Europe, and not one 
univcnity, that is not thus furnished with its little great 
men The head of a petty corporation, who opposes the 
designs of a prince vrbo would tyrannically force his 
subjects to save their best clothes for Sundays — the puny 
pedant who finds one undiscovered property m the 
polype, describes an unheeded process in the skeleton of 
a mole, and whose mind. like his microscope, perceives 
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nature only in detail — the rhymer who makes smooth 
verses, and paints to out imagmation when he should 
only speak to our hearts — all equally fancy themselses 
waUang forward to immortality, and desire the crowd 
behind them to look on The crowd takes them at their 
word Patnot, philosopher, and poet, arc shouted m 
their train Where was there ewer so much raent seen? 
no times so important as our own! ag« yet unborn shall 
gaze with wonder and applause! To CT^_rousic the 
impormnt pigm^ motes forward, bustling and swelling, 
■'and aptly copipared to a puddle in a sto'rra „ 

T hate hted to see generals, who once had crowds 
hallooing after them wherever they went, who were bc- 
praised oy newspapers and magazines, those echoes of 
the \oice of the vulgar, and yet they have long sunk 
into merited obscunty, with scarcely eteti an epitaph 
left to Oattcr A few years ago, the herring fishery r 
employed all Grub'Strect, it was the topic in eteiy coffee* 
house, and the burden of every ballad We were to drag ’ 
up oceans of gold from the bottom of the sea, we were 
to supply all Europe with herrings upon our own terms. 
At present we hear no more of aJl this We have fished 
up tery litde gold that I can learn, nor do we furnish 
the world with,hcmags as was expected. Let us ivait 
bm. a-few years longer, and we shall find all our expecta- 
tions a hcmng-fi«hery 
Ouvi* GouwMnM — Irom Tfce Bcc 
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CoMTVG forward and seating himself on the ground in 
his irhire dr^ and tightened turban, the chief of the 
Indian Juggicra begins with tossing up two brass balis, 
which IS what any of us could do, and concludes with 
Leeping up four at the same umc, which is what none of 
us could do to save our Incs, nor if wc were to taLe our 
whole lives to do it in Is it then a trifling power we see 
at work, or is it not somethug next to miraculous^ It 
IS the utmost stretch of human ingenuity, which nothing 
but the bending the faculties of body and mind to it 
from the teoderest infancy with incessant, eier-anxious 
appbcauon up to manhoM. can accomplish or male 
eren a slight approach to Man, thou art a wonderful 
animal, and thy ways past Ending outi Thou const do 
strange things, but thou tumest them to little accouDtl~ 
To concejrc of this effort of eatraordinarv dexterity dis- 
tracts the imagination and malces admiration breathless 
y« It costs nothing to the performer, any more than if 
ir «ere a mere inecnamcal aeception mth which he had 
nothing to do but to watch and laugh at the astonish- 
ment of the spectators A single error of a hair’s- 
breadth, of the smallest conceivable portion of time, 
would be fatal the precision of the movements must be 
like a mathematical truth, their rapidity is like light- 
ning To catch four balls in succession in less thin a 
second of time, and deliver them back so as to return 
with seeming consaousness to the hand again, to make 
them resolve round him at certain mtervals, like the 
planets in their spheres, to make them chase one another 
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like sparkles of fire, or shoot up hkc flowers or meteors, 
to throw them behind hu back and twine them round 
his neck hkc ribbons or [ike serpents, to do what appears 
an impossibility, and to do u ssiUi all the case, the grace, 
the carelessness imaginable, to laugh at, to play with the 
glmcnng mockeries to follow them with his eye as if he 
could fascinate them with its lambent fire, or as if he had 
only to sec that Uicy kept time with the music on the 
stage — Uiere is something in all this which he who docs 
not admire may be nmte sure he never really admired 
any thing m the whow course of his life. It is skill sur* 
mourning difficulw, and beauiy triumphing over skill It 
seems as if the difFiculty once masttred naiurallj rcsohed 
Itself into ease and grace, and as if to be overcome at all, 
u must be overcome without an effort Tlic smallest 
awkwardness or want of pli mey or seU-pos*es«ion would 
stop tlie whole process It is tlic work of witchcraft, and 
yet spon for children Some of the other feats arc quite 
as cunous and wonderful such as the balancing the 
artificial tree and shooting a bird from each branch 
through a quill, though none of them have the elegance 
or facilm of the keeping up of the lirass balls You arc 
m pam for the result, and glad when the experiment is 
over; they are not accompaniei! VTiih the same unmixcd, 
unchecked dchght as the former, and I would not give 
much to be merely astonished without being pleased at 
the same time As to the swallowing of the sword, the 
police ought to interfere to prevent it WTien I «aw the 
Indian Juggler do the same things before, hn feet were 
bare, and he had large nncs on the toes, which kept 
turning round all the time of the performance as if they 
moved of themselves — ^Thc hearing a speech m Parlia- 
ment, drawled or stammered out the Honourable 
Member or tlic Noble l^oid, the nnging the changes on 
their common places, which any one coultl repeat after 
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ihem as well as t^^y, sais roc not a jor, shales cot 
my good opinion of mvsrff* bm the secmg the Indian 
Jugglers does It makes me ashamed o£ myselt I 
i.hat there is that 1 can do as well as this- Netbing. 
\Miat hare I been doing all mr life' Hare I been idle. 
or hare J aozhtag to show for alJ mr libo:ir .and pains’ 
Of hare 1 passetf my tune m pojnne words like water 
into empty s.eres, roUiog a stone up a hill and then down 
again, trymg to prose an argument in the teeth of facts, 
and looking for causes tn the dark and not finding them’ 
Is there no one thing m nbich I can diallcDge compen* 
tion that I can bnng as an instance cf exact perffction, 
in wmch oihen cannot find a flaw' The utmost I an 
pretend to is to write a desenpuon of what this fellow 
can do I can write a tiook so can many others who 
have not eren learned to spell WTiat abortions are these 
Essavs' ^^'hat errors what iM-pieetd transitions what 
crooked reasons, what bnjc corciitsioas' How little is 
made out, and that htde how iR’ Yet ther are the best 
I can do I endearou- to recollea all 1 haw ererohserred 
or thought upon a subject, and to express it as rearly as 
I can. Instead of wnting on four subjects at a time, il is 
as much as I can manage to keep the thread of one dis- 
course clear and unentaaglcd 1 hate also time on tny 
hands to corma roc opiiuom. and po!i«b mv penods 
bat the one I cannot and the other Z will not do I 
am fond of arguing ret with a good dta! of pains 
and practice it is often as much as I tan do to bear my 
man though he tnav be a rerv indiflcient hand. A 
common fencer would disarm fais adversary in the twink- 
ling of an ere, unless be were a professor like himself 
A stroke o{ mt will «nrcames produce this cff«T. 
but there is no such power or supenon^ in sense or 
reasoning There is no cemrole' 'cv of cxecutj*^ 
to I'c shovm there and 
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™u ouRht to comet- fira.V.J MBOtttent aivd fait meam, 

but if ^csc fall. I think you ate to iMke use of yotit 
authority as Censor, and by an anoual Expurga- 
tonus expunge all words and phrases that are o2ci:«i>e 
to "ood sense, and condemn those barbarous mutilations 
ot*Vowels and syllables. ln^last_poim_the,ii«^ 
pretence is, that they spell as Scy speak. A nob-e 
standard for languagel to depend upon the caprice of 
e>ei 7 coxcomb who, because words arc the clothing cf 
out thoughts, cuts them out and shapes them as be 
pleases, and changes them oficnet than his dress. I 
nehcie aVi reasonable people wouW V* content that such 
refiners "ere more sparing in their words, and liberal in 
their sylhbles and upon ihu head 1 should be glad you 
would bestow some advice upon sereral toung readers jn 
our churches, who. coming up from the uiurenity full 
fraught with admiration of our town polittnes*. will 
needs correct the style of tbeir prayer-booVs. In readme 
the Absolution, they are rery arerul to sac patdws and 
absoUa and m the prayer tor the royal family, u must 
be cndue’um, enncn’um, frotpefum, and hrm^um 
Then in their sermons they use all the modem lenns of 
an, shorn, banter, mob, bubble, hvUy, cuifine, thufflmg, 
and pofniing; all which, and many mo’C of the Hhc 
stamp, as I hare heard them often m the pulpit from 
such young sophin^*^ | bate read them m some cf 
* ifiose semons that lia^e tfiadr trosi noise of le!e The 
dwgn. it seems, is lo avoid ibe dreadful imputation 
pedantryi to show us that they ieow the rmm, ondcr- 

' ^^“aandinaimcrkandhaTenoibeenMnDg 
clduD^hionahle books in the umTsrtxT. ^ 

I sticnM be glad to see pa the ia^trumen: of intro- 
rinpGcnr which b the ben 
craamtnt of cja«t -J- ‘t-- 
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frit TJWi At tJO^'r 

We itu'rJ Kwc nmr for Mm Til-lft’* atsinl. dur.nj 
.th jnirna! 1 hail a full ojipotttjniie rf »utic«ng the 
fhaml<r and aU lii lumiturr whtrh’ conMtnS ol fwr 
(latit with old isrwifhi tiat hr 3«»uffd nw 

were lu» wife t enltrjifiy a tquare uh’e ihai luti bom 
i^*rc ji|>ar.nnl a ctail’e m cnc ce'rrr a lurn!>rfin{: 
cahiRci in ihe f'l.fr 3 litulen ilrfphcttJnt >rd a ram 
dann '^rh'iut a 1 rad weic airr t’le ch mn«T; 

an.'! roun .1 ihe ws!!». ieieral julirr, unframn! p'CtutM, 
It •'li'eiifi! Mfit all hu <»i«n diamnc "\\’fcal 
dy icm i! mV »if of t!^i head in a trrner. dime in ibe 
ftiannet of Crivni » i*'rTr » the t*of kpf{>m’ mu it » my 
own face ami iViojc'i th«c lunncni lo l>c no lilcnwi, a 
counirii t '’em! me a hundrra lor iM frllnw ! rcfuwd 
her liart* it. t‘'ai would l«e mct’umcal. rou 

know " 

Tlte Wife at la»t made her appearancr. at once n »lat 
tern and a fmiurt. mwc!» emaaited. Imt mil carrYin:* the 
remaini of l^atity She made iwniiv apolijcier for l^ems 
»een in »uch <v|ioii$ dnhihillc hut liopcil to Iw Mru«eir 
Xi iilic had «iatd «i .» all ntcht at the Giriien' with the 
cpun'c'i ul o «a« CMe«'«ncK f«*nd of the hum' knd, 
indeed, nn deir added ‘he iiinjir;; to her hu'Urnd 
*■ hi« lonldiip drank \cur health m a bumper “ Poor 

J ack,' criei lie ' a dear pt'nl naiurnl cieatutc I know 
le loiCi me but 1 hope me dear vou hair piicn ordm 
for dinner vuu need make no creat preptatmni neither, 
there arc Init ihtee of m »o*neihinc elepant and little 
will do a turlio’ an ortolan ora — Orwhatdoeou 

dunk m) dear.” intemipi* the wife, of a nice pretrv 
b’t of OS-check pipiti" hot and dre'icd with a little of 
niv own laiicc^ — " 1 he »crv thin”,' replies he. “ it will 
cat be«i with »omc tmart bottled lieer but l>c sure to let’s 
have ilic sauce his pncc wa' to fond of I hate your 
immcnie loads of meat, that it counirr sll over estreme 
6S 
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dicjrustm'T to those who are in the least acquainted with 
h.s^i I,fe’ 

By this time my curiosity began to abate, and my 
appetite to increase; the company of fools may at first 
make us smile, hut at last ticTcr fails of rendering us 
melancholy I therefore pretended to recollect a prior 
engagement, and after having shoirn my respect to the 
house, according to the fashion of the English, by giving 
the old servant a piece of money at the door, I took my 
leave Mr Tibbs assured me that dinner if I staid 
would be ready at lea't in less than two hours 
Ou't* Goih»«mi~[fOBi Tfcf J’nb/tc Ledger 





ON THE INSTABILITY OF WORLD GRANDEUR 


A\ alehouse keeper near Islington, who had long lived 
at the sign of the Frcncli King, upon the commencement 
of the la<c WTr widi France pulled down Ins old sign, and 
put up the Queen of Hungary Under the,inOuence^£ 
her red face and golden sceptre, be continued to_s_elJ_aIf 
ulLshe Mas no longer the faioume of his custocn ers, h < 
changed her, therefore, some time ago, for the’JCmggI 
Prussia, who may probably be changed in turn for the 
nett great man that shall beset up for vulgar admiration 
Our publican in this imitates the great exactly, whe 
deal out their figures, one after die other, to the gazing 
crond beneath them When we have suffiaenily won- 
dered at one that is taken m. and another exhibited m 
IIS room, which seldom holds its station long, for the 
naob are ever pleased with vanety 
I must own I have such an mdiffcrcnt opinion of the 
vulgar, that I am ever led to suspect that mem which 
raises their shout, at least 1 am cenam to find those great, 
and sometimes good men, who find satisfaction in such 
acclamations, made worse by it, and history ^as_too_ 
frcfjucDtly taught me, t^t inc bead which has grown 
cHis day giddy nith the roiF of the mtlhon, has the very, 
next been fixed upon a pole 
As Alexander VI was entering a little town in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, which had been just evacuated 
fay the enemy, he perceived the tenvasmen busy m the 
marketplace m puUing down from a gibbet a figure, 
which had been designed to represent himself There 
were also some knocking donn a neighbouring statue of 
70 
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one of the Orsini family, with whom he viTis at war, m 
order to put Alcxandeta effigy, when taken down, in its 
place It IS possible a man who knew less of the world 
would have condemned the adulation of those barefaced 
flatterers, but Alexander seemed pleased at their zeal, 
and, turning to Borgia his son, said with a smile, 
mi fih. quam leve ditcnmen pattbulum inter et statuam 
“You sec, my son, th e sm ^ difference between a gibbet 
a^^Stafu£**"lf the gr^i could be taught any fcson, 
this might serve to teach them upon how weak a founda- 
tion their glory stands, which is built upon popular 
applause, for a** such praise what seems like merit, they 
as quickly condemn what has only the appearance of 
guilt 

popular glory is a perfect coquette her lovers must 
toil, feel every inquietude indulge every caprice, and 
perhaps at last be jilted into the Mrgain True glory, 
on the other hand, resembles a woman of sense her 
admirers must play no tncks, they feel no great anxiety, 
for they are sure m the end of feeing rewarded in pro- 
portion to their ment When Swift used to appear in 
, he generally had ihe mob shouting m his tram 
take these fools’ he would say, “ how much joy 
might" in this bawling give my Lord Mayor! ” 
-We-ha\e seen tho'c vinues whidi have, while Imng, 
tetiretl from the public eye, generally transmuted to 
postenty as the truest objects of admiration and praise 
Perhaps the character of the late Duke of Marlborough 
may one day be set up even above that of his mote 
talked-of predecessor since an assemblage of all the mild 
and amiable virtues is far superior to those vulgarly 
called the great ones I must bw pardoned for this short 
tribute to the memory of a man who, while living, 
would as much detest to receive anything that wore the 
appearance of flattery, as I should to offer ii 
7 * 
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from the impudent pretender or the mere clown 
I have always had thw fedmg of the inefRcacy and 
sl(nv progress of intellectual compared to mechanical 
cicejlence. and it has alnays made me somewhat dis- 
satisfied ft IS a great many years since I saw Richer, 
the famous rope-tUncer. perform at Sadlers Wells He 
was matchless in his an, and added to his extraordinary 
skill excjuisiic ease, and unaffected natural grace. I was 
at that time employed m copymg a half length picture 
of Sir Joshua Rcvnoldss, and it put me out of conceit 
with It How ill this part was made out m the drawing! 
How hca'\. hoi. slovenly this other was painted' I 
could not help saying to myself. “ If the rope-dancer had 
performed his task in this manner, leaving so many gaps 
and botches m his work, he would hate broke his neck 
long ago, I should never have seen that vigorous elas- 
ticity of nerve and precision of movement! Is it then 
so easy an undertaking (comparatively) to dance on a 
Ucht-rope^ Let any one, who thinks so, get up and try 
There w the thing It is that which at first we cannot do 
at all, whicli m the end is done to such perfection To 
account for this m some degree, I raignt observe tliat 
tnechanveal dcstetvty vs confined to doing some one par- 
ticular thing, which you can repeat as often as you please, 
m which >ou know whether you succeed or fail, and 
where the point of perfection consists in succeeding m a 

f lven undertaking — In mechanical effons, you improve 
V peipciuil practice, and you do so infallibly, because 
the object to be attained is not a matter of taste or fancy 
or opinion, but of actual cTpenment. in which you must 
either do the thing or not do it If a man is put to aim 
at a mark with a bow and arrow, he must hit it or miss 
it. that's certain He cannot deceive himself, and go on 
shooting wide or falling short, and still fancy that he is 
making progress The distinction between right and 
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wrong, ktwecn true and false, ti here pslpaWe; and he 
must etihcr Correct hij aim or persevere la h» error w»h 
hti ej^ open, for whtdi there » aejthct excuse nor 
temotauon. If a man is Icaminc to dance on a rope, if 
be does not mind what he n ahwir. he wil! break h» 
neck. After that, it will be in vain for him to argue 
that he did not nuke a false step Ilis situation ts not 
hie that of Coidimirb's pedagogue — 

In arf^mem they owod hi» wondmut skill. 

And e'en though tanquivhd. he could argue inlL 

Danger i* a good teaefter. and makes apt scholars So 
are dugraoe, defeat, exposure to immeaiatc scorn and 
blighter There is no opportunity m sudi cases for self- 
detusion. no idling time atray. no being oH voor guard 
(or you mu't take the cons^uentes)— neither u there 
any room for humour or opnee or prejudice. If the 
Indian Juggler were to pby tnds in throwing up 
the three case^toivei, which keep their poviiiom like the 
Jeaies ol a crocus in the air. be would cm h» fingers. I 
can make a ray bad anmhews without cutting my 
fingers, T!ie tact of style »s more ambiguous than that 
of doublc-edcrd imirumenrs If the Juggler were told 
that by /Tinging himself under the wheels of the Jugger- 
naut, when the idol i«u« forth on a gaudy day. he 
would immediately be iranmorted into Paradise, he 
might bchere u, and tiabodr could disprore ir So ihe 
Brahmins may say what tliey plca^ on that subjea, may 
build up dogmas and mystenes without end, and not be 
detected- but their ingenious countryman cannot per- 
suade the frequenters of the Olympic Theatre that he 
performs a number of astomdung feats without actually 
giriBg proofs of what he says — There is then m this son 
of manual dexterity, first a gradual apdrude acquired 
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to a gi'cn exertion of muscular power, from constant 
repetiuon. and in the n^t place, an exact knowledge 
how mud\ is still wanting and necessary to be supplied 
The ob\ious test is to increase the cRon or nicety of the 
operauon, and still to find it come true The muscles 
ply instinctively to the dictates of habit Certain move- 
menls and impressions of the hand and eye, having been 
repeated together an infinite number of times, are un* 
consciously but unavoidably cemented into closer and 
closer union, the limbs reouirc little more than to be put 
in motion for them to foflon a regular track with ease 
and certainty, so that the mere intention of the will acts 
mathemitically. like tou<^ing the spring of a maclune, 
and you come with Lockslcy m hnnhoe, in shooung at 
a raark, ” to allow for the vvind ” 

Farther, what is meant by perfection in mechanical 
excioses is the performing certain feats to a umfonn 
mcety, that ii, m fact, undertaking no more than you 
can perform You task yourself, the limit you fix « 
optional, and no more than human industiy and skill 
can attain to but you have no abstract, mdependent 
standinl of difficulty or excellence (other than the extent 
of your own powers) Thus he who can keep up four 
brass balls does this to perfection, but he cannot keep up 
five at the same msiant, and would fail every time he 
attempted it That is, the mechanical performer under 
takes to emulate himself, not to equal another But the 
anist undertakes to imiiaic another, or to do vvhat 
nature has done, and this it appears is more difficult, 
wi, to copy vvhat she has set before us m the fa« of 
nature or “human face divmc,” entire and without a' 
blemish, tlian to keep up (our brass balls at the same 
instant (or the one is done by the power of human skill 
and industry, and the other never was nor will be Upon 
the VI hole, therefore, I have more respect for Reynolds, 
79 
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than I have for Richtr, for, happen how it will, there 
hare been more people in the world who could dance on 
a rope like the one ttian who could pamt like Sir Joshua. 
The iancr was but a bungler in his profession to the 
other, it 18 true, but then he had a harder task-master to 
obcir, whose will was more wayward and obscure, and 
whose jnstructions ir was more difficult to piaciise. You 
can put a child apprentice to a luBiblcr or ropcHiaijccr 
snih a comfortable prospect of success, if they arc but 
sound of wind and limb bur you cannot do the same 
tiling m painting The odds are a million to one You 

mat make ind^ ai many H s and H s, as you 

put into that sort of machine, but nor one Reynolds 
amongst them all. with his grace, his grandeur, his 
blandness of gusto. “ in tones and gestures hit," unless 
you could mue the nun oier again To snatch this 
grace beyond the reach of ait is then the height of art-» 
where hne art begins, and where mecbanicaJ skill ends 
The soft suffusion of the soul, the speechless breathing 
edotpience, the looks "cotnmCTong with the skies,'’ the 
ercr-shifnng forms of an eternal principle, that wfuch u 
seen but for a moment, but dwells in the hean always, 
and IS only seized as it passes by strong and secret sym- 
pathy, must be taught by nature and genius, not by rules 
or study. It is suggested fay feeling, not by lalwnous 
microscopic mspection in seeking for it without, we lose 
the harmoraous due to it within and in aiming to grasp 
the substance, we let the scry spint of art eraporate. In 
a word, the objects of fine art are not the objects of sight 
but as these last are the ol^ccts of taste and iraagmanon 
that is, as tb^ appeal to the sense oF beauty, of pleamie, 
and of power in the human breast, and are expimned by 
that finer sense, and rerealed in their inner struemre to 
the eye m return Nature is also a language. Objects, 
like words. ha»e a meaning and the true artist is the 
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mterpretcr of this language, which he can only do by 
knowing Its application to a thousand other objects m a 
thousand other situations Thus the eye is too bhnd a 
guide of Hself to distmgmdi between the warm or cold 
tone of a deep blue sky, but another sense acts as a mom 
tor to It, and does not err. The colour of the leaves m 
autumn would be nothing without the feeling that 
accompanies it. but tt is that feeling that stamps them 
on the canvas, faded, seared blighted, shrinking from 
the winter’s flaw, and makes the sight as true as touch — 

And vasions, as poenc eyes avow, 

Cling to eadi leaf and hang on eveiy’ bough 

The more ethereal, evanescent, more refined and subhine 
pan of art is the seeing nature through the medium of 
sentiment and passion, as eadi object is a symbol of the 
affections and a link m the chain of our endless being 
But the unravellmg this mysterious web of thought and 
feeling is alone m tne Muse’s gift, namely, m the power 
of that trembling sensibility which 15 awake to every 
change and every modification of us ever-varying im- 
pressions, that, 

Thrills m each nerve, and lives along the line t » 

This power is mdiHerentlv called genius, imagination, 
feeling, taste but ihc manner m which it acts upon the 
mind can neither be defined bv abstract rules, as is the 
case m science, nor venfied by continual unvarying ex- 
periments as IS the case m rocdiamcal performances The 
mechanical excellence of the JDutch painters in colouring 
and handling la that whndi comes the neatest in fine art 
to the perfection of certain manual exhibitions of skill 
The truth of the effect and the facibty with which it is 
produced arc equally admirable Up to a certain point, 
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ercry thing is faultless. The hand and eye hare done 
their part. There is only a want of taste and genius It 
IS after we enter upon that enchanted ground that the 
human mind begins to droop and flag as in a strange 
road, arm a thick misr, bemgnied and maLing little nay 
tilth many attempts and many failures, and that the best 
of us only escape with half a inumph The undefined 
and the imaging are t he regions that we must pass like 
Sa tan , difikult and doubtful, " half Bpng, half on foot." 
The object in sense is a positive thing, and execution 
comes with pracuce 

Clesemess is a certain knack or aptitude at doing 
certain things, which depend more on a particular 
adroitness and oil-band readmess than on force or 
perscTcraace, such as making puns, making epigrams, 
making extempore Terses, mimicking the company, 
mimic^g a style, &.c Cleverness is either hieiiness 
and smartness, or something answering to sletgkt 0/ 
hand, hkc letting a glass fall sideways oB a table, or else 
a inck, like knowing (he secret spring of a watcb 
Accomplishments are cenaio eitcmal graces which are 
to be learnt from others, and ivbicb are casdy displayed 
to the admiration of the beholder. 1 tz. danaog, nding, 
fencing, music, and so on These omamcntal acquire- 
meats are only proper to those who arc at case in mind 
and fortune. I know an lodividua! who if he bad been bom 
to an estate of five thousand a year, would have been the 
most accomplished gentleman of the age. He would have 
been the delight and envy of the cirde m which he 
moved — would have graced by his manners the hberality 
flowing from the openness of his heart, would have 
laughed with the women, have argued with the men, 
have said good things and wntten agreeable ones, have 
xakca a baud at piquet or the lead at the harpsichord, 
and hare set and sung his own verses — nug^ canorj : — 
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with tenderness and spirit, a Rochester without the vice, 
a roodern Surrey t As it is, all th«e capabvUucs ot excel- 
lence stand m his way He is too lersatile for a profes- 
sional man, not dull enough tor a political drudge, too 
gay to be happy, too thoughtless to be rich He wants 
the enthusiasm of the poet, the seventy of the pro«c- 
wnter, and tlie application of the man of business — 
Talent is the capacity of doing any thing that depends 
on applicant and industry, such as writing a criticism, 
maJang” a”specch, studying the law Talent diSefs from 
genius , as voluntary differs from IKroluntary power 
^ feg^utty is gemus in trifles, greatness is ^nius in 
undertaVings of much piih and moment A clever or 
ingenious man is one who can do any thing well, 
whether u is worth doing or not a great man is one who 
can do that which when done is of the highest import- 
ance. Themistocles said he could not play on the 
'flute, but that he could make of a small city a great 
one This gives one a pretty good idea of the distinction 
m question 

Greatness is great power, producing great effects It is 
not enough that a man has great power in himself, he 
must show it to all the world in a way that cannot be 
hid or gainsaid He must fill up a certain Idea in the 
public mind I have no other notion of greatness than 
this two-fold deflniuon, great results springing from 
great inherent energy The great m visiole objects has 
relation to that which extends over space the great in 
mental ones has to do with space and time No man is 
truly great, who is great only m his hfe-time The test 
of greatness is the page of history Nothing can be said 
to be great that has a distinct limit, or that borders on 
something evidently greater than itself Besides, what 
is short-lived and pampered into mere notoriety, is of a 
gross and vmlgar quality in Itself A Lord Mayor is 
83 
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hardlj a great man A dty orator or patriot of the day 
only thow, by reaching the height of their nishes, the 
ihnance they are at from any true ambition Popularity 
15 neither fame not greatness A king (as such) u not 
a great man He has great power, bunt is not his oirn 
He merely wields the lescr of the state, which a child, 
an idtot, or a madman can do U is the office, net the 
man wc garc at Any one else m the <ame situation 
woultl be just as much an ofajea of abject cunosuy We 
laugh at the country girl who basing seen a king tx- 
pre««efl her disappoiiitment by saying, ‘ ^VTiy. he is only 
a manf " Vet, knoitmg this, we run to <« a king as if 
he was something more than a man — To display the 
greatest powen unless they arc applied to great pur- 
poses makes nothing for the character of greatness To 
throir a bariej-com through the eve of a needle, to 
multiply nine figures by nine m the memorr. argues 
infinite dexienty of body and opaarv of mind, but 
nothing comes of eiilier There is a surprising power at 
work, out the elfects are not proportioaaie, or such as 
lake hold of the imapnaiion To impress the idea of 
power on others, they must be made in some way to feel 
It It must be communicated to tbeir undcr^tandincs m 
the shape of an increase of knowledge, or it must subdue 
and overawe them by subjecting their wills. Admira- 
tion. to be solid and fasong. must be founded on proofs 
from which we hate no means of escaping it is neither 
a slight nor a loluntary gift A matheraatician who 
solves a profound problem, a poet who cieates an image 
of beauty in the mind that was not there before, imparts 
tnowicdee and power to others, in which his greatness 
and Ins fime consists, and on which it reposes Jededlah 
Burton svill be forgotten bur Napier’s bones will liie 
Lawpvcrs, philosophcn, founders of religion, conquerors 
and heroes inventors and great geniuses m aru and 

S* 
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sciences, ate great men, for they arc gfeat public bene- 
factors, or formidable scourges to manlmd Among 
ourselves, Shabespeare, Netston, Bacon, Milton, Crom- 
ucll, were great men, for they showed great power by 
acts and thoughts, which ha\c not yet been consigned 
to oblivion They must needs be men of lofty stature, 
who«e shadows lengthen out to remote posterity A 
great farce-writer may be a great man, (or Mohcrc was 
but a great farce-wriicr In my mmd, the author of 
Don Qiiiiofe was a great man So base there bejn 
many others A great chcss-nlaycr is not a great man, 
for he leases the world as he'iound it No act terminat- 
ing m Itself constitutes greatness This will apply to all 
displays of power or trials of skill, which are confined to 
the mornciuary. individual effort, and construct no per- 
manent image or trophy of themselves without them Is 
not an actor then a great man. because ” he dies and 
leaves the world no copy”^ I must make an estcption 
for Mrs Siddons or e)«e give up my de/imrion of great- 
ness for her sake A man at the top of his profession is 
not therefore a great man He is great m his way, but 
that IS all. unless he shovvs the marks of a great moving 
intellect, so tliat we trace the master-mind, and can sym- 
pathize with the springs that urge him on The rest is 
out a craft or mystery John Hunter was a great man — 
that any one might ■sec without the smallest skill in 
surgery His style and manner showed the mm He 
would set about cutting tip the carcase of a whale with 
the same greatness of gusto that hlichacl Angelo would 
have hewn a block of marble Lord Nelson was a great 
naval commander, but for mv'clf I have not much 
opinion of a sea-fanng life Sir Humphry D-avy is a 
great chemist, hut I am not sure that he is a great man 
I am not a bit ihe wiser for any of his discoveries, nor I 
never met with any one that was But it is m the nature 
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of greamcss id propagate an itica of itself, as ware impds 
waTC, arcle withctit circle. It U a contradjciica in tenns 
for a coxcomb fo be a great m>f» a really great 
has always an idea of something greater than I 

hare ob«eTTed that certain sectaries and polem'cal wiitcn 
have no higher compliment to pav ibor most sbiah^ 
lights than to say that “Such a one was a cons'dcrah& 
man In his day " Some new tluadadon of a text sets 
aside the anthonty of the old intcspretatioii, and a 
V “.great scholar’s memorr puthres him a cecmrr,** 
at the utmost. A rich man w not a great man, cic^ 
to his dependants and his steward A lord is a great Tnan 
in the ida wr hare of bis aocesny, and prohahJy cl 
himsdf, if ire know nothing of him but hts ode. I have 
beard a story of two bishops, etke of whom said («pe3iang 
of St. Peter’s at Rome) tlut wlien be fin: entered tt, he 
was rather awMtruck. bat that as be walled up it his 
mind seemed to swdt and dSate with it, asd at bst to 
fiQ the whole building.— the other said that as be sw 
more of it, he appeared to bum^ to grow less and less 
CTery step he tool, and in the end to dmndJe into 
notlung Tins was in some respects a strilmg picture of 
a great and little mind — for greamess smapatfarzes with 
greatness, and bttleness shnnls into itself. The one 
might hare become a Wobey: ibc other was only ft to 
become a Mendicant Friar — or there might hare been 
court-reasons fox tnalmg fitm a bishop The French 
have to roe a daracter of litdeocss ro all about them' 
but they have produced tbrtt great men that belong to 
every country, Slo’icre, Rabelais, and Montaigne. 

To return from this digression, and cendude tbs 
Essay. A singular instance of manual dextenty was 
shorni in ibcpcr«<MJ of the late John Cavanagb whom I 
have several tnaes seen. Hisdeaih was celebrated at tfce 
time in an arrieJe in ihe £xam6zer newspaper (Feb. 7. 
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iSjp), written apparently between jcst and earnest but 
as It IS pat to our purpose, and Calls in with my own way 
of considering such subjects, 1 shall here take lease to 
quote it 

“ Died at his house in Butbage-street, St Giles’s, John 
Cavanagb, the famous hand fives-playcr When a person 
dies, who does any one thing better than any one else in 
the world, which so many others are trying to do well, 
u leaves a gap in soaety It is not hkdy that any one 
Will now see the game of fivo played in its perfection for 
many years to come — for Cavanagh is dead, and has not 
left his peer behind him It may be said that there are 
things of more importance than striking a ball against a 
wall — there arc things indeed which make more noise 
and do as little good, such as making war and peace, 
making speeches and answering them, making verses 
and blotting them; making money and throwing it 
away But me game of hves is what no one despises who 
has ever played at it It is the finest exerase for the 
body, and the best reiaxanon for the mind The Roman 
poet said that ‘ Care mounted behind the horseman and 
stuck to his skirts’ But this remark would not have 
applied to the fives-player He who takes to playing at 
fives IS twice young He feels neither the past nor future 
‘ in the instant ’ Debts, taxes, ’ domestic treason, foreign 
levy, nothing can touch him further’' He has no other 
wish, no other thought, from the moment the game 
begins, but that of sinkmg the ball, of placing it, of 
mating It I This Cavanagh was sure to do Whenever 
he touched the ball, there was an end of the chase His 
eye was certain, his hand fatal, his presence of mind 
complete He could do what he pleased, and he always 
knew exactly what to do He saw the whole game, and 
played it. took instant advantage of his adversary’s weak- 
ness, and recovered balls, as u by a miracle and from 
87 
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tuddcn thought, that aery one gate for losL He bad 
etjual power and sUll, quicbneu, and judgment. He 
could culler out wu bts antagonist by finesse, or beat bun 
by main strength Someumes, when he seemed prepar- 
ing to send the haJJ with the /till swing of his arm, he 
would by a flight tom of hu wnst drop it within an jnch 
of the line In general, the ball came from his hand, as 
tf from a racket, m a straight honzonial line, so that it 
iras m lam to attempt to ovcriake or stop it. As it was 
said of a grea^oraior that he neser was at a loss for a 
word, and for The pronerest word, so Cavanagh ahrajs 
could tell the degree of force necessary to be giren to a 
ball, and the precise direction m which it shouM he sent 
fie did his work with the greatest case newer took more 
pains than teas necessar)'. and while others were faggmg 
ihemselres to death, was as cool and collected as if^e 
had just entered the court His style of play was as 
remarkable as his power of etecuuon He had no 
affectation no trifling He did not threw away the gdrne 
to show off an attitude, or try an caperunent He was a 
fine, aensiWe, manly player, who did what he could, bur 
that was more than any one else could cicn affect to do 
His blows were not undecided and incffecrual — lumber- 
ing like Mr Wordworth’s epic poetry, nor watemg bkc 
Mr Coleridge's lyric prose, nor short of the mark bke 
Mr Brougham’s speeches, nor wide of it like ^^r Can- 
ning’s wu, nor foul like the Quarterly, not let balls like 
the £rfmbm'g7iJ/Zefietr,'’'Cobbeit and Junius together 
would have made a Cavanagh He was the best up-hill 
player in the world, even when his adicrsary was four- 
teen. he would play on the same or better, and as he 
never flung away the garnc through carelessness and 
conceit, he never gave z: up ihrongb bziness or want of 
heart The only peculiarity of his play was that he never 
volleyed, but let the balls bop, but u they rose an inch 
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irom the ground, ho ncTcr m^ed having ihcm There 
ivas not only nobody equal, but nobody second to him 
It IS supposed that he could gite any pther player half 
the game, or beat him with his left hand. His service 
iras tremendous He once played Woodward and Mere- 
dith together (two of the best players m England) m the 
Fivcs<ourt. St Martin’s street, and made se\en and 
twenty aces following by services alone — a thing unheard 
of He another urae played Peru, who was considered a 
first-rate fiies-plaver, a match of the best out of five 
games, and in the three first games, which of course 
decided the match, Peru got only one are Cavanagh 
was an Irishman by birth, and a house-painter by pro- 
fession He had once laid aside his working-dress, and 
walked up, m his smartest clothes, to the Rosemary 
Brandi to have an afternoon’s pleasure A person 
accosted him. and asked him if he would hate a game 
So they agreed to play for half a crown a game, and a 
boKlc of cider The first game began — u was seven, 
eight, ten, thirteen, fourteen, all Cavanagh won u The 
next was the same They played on, and each game was 
hardly contested ‘There,’ said the unconscious fives- 
playct, ‘tliere was a stroke that Cavanagh could not 
take I never played bctier m my life, and yet I can’t 
wm a game I don’t know how u is’ However, they 
played on Caianach winning ever)' game, and the by- 
standers drmking the cider, and lauding all the time 
In the twelfth game, when Cavanagh was only four, and 
the stranger thirteen, a person came in, and said, ‘ \^atl 
are you here, Cavanagh? ’ The words were no sooner 

E renounced than the astonished player let the ball drop 
^ um his hand, and saying. ‘ Whatl have I been break- 
ing my heart all this time to beat Cavanagh? ’ refused 
to make another effon * And yet. I give you ray word.' 
said Cavanagh, telling the story with some triumph, ‘ I 
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The sclf-applaudlog bird, ihc peacock see — 
Mark vrhat a suiopnious pbarisee i$ he! 

Afcndian suo'bcams tecipt him lo unfold 
His radiant gforiea, azum, green, and gold. 

He treads as if, some sedmm n>u«Jc near. 

His measured step woegovemed bv h.s ear* 

And seetns to sav— ^ Ye meaner fowl, give place, 

1 ani aU spiendour. dignity, and grace' 

Not so the pheasant on his charms presumes 
Though he too has a glory in his plumes. 

He, Chnsaaa'bke. retreats with modest mien. 

To the do<e cop<ie or far sequestered green. 

And shines mmotit desiring to be seen. 

These lines well desenbe the modest and delicate 
besuues of Mr. Lamb’s imtings, contrasted with the 
lofty and vainglorious preteosions of some of his con- 
temporaries. ’Ws geoUemaji is not one of those vrho 
pay all their homage to the prevailing idol* he thinks 
that 

New-born giuds are made and moulded of thin^ past, 
nor does he 


Give to dost that is a htlie gdi 
More laud thao gilt o’er-dusted 

His convictions "do not in broad rumour he,” por are 
they “set off to the world in the glistenng foil” of 
fashion, hut " Ihe and breathe aloft in those pure eyes 
and perfect judgment of all-scrfng hme ” 

Mr T-imh rather affects and u tenaaous of the 
obscure and remote, of that which rests on its own 
intrinsic and sIIeDt merit, which scorns ail alliance, or 
even the suspicion of owing anything to noisy clamour, 
to the glare of drcmnstances There is a fine tone of 
9t 
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chiaroscuro, a moral perspective in his writings He 
delights to dnell on that which is fresh to the eye of 
memory, he yearns after and covets what soothes the 
frailty of human nature That touches him most nearly 
which IS withdrawn to a certain distance, which 'etges 
on the borders of oblivion* that piques and provokes 
his fancy most, which is hid from a superfiaal glance. 
That which, though gone by, is still remembered, is m 
his Mew more genuine, and has given more *' vital signs 
that It will Ine," than a thing of yesterday, that mav be 
forgotten to-morrow Death has in this sense the spirit 
of life in It, and the shadoivy has to our author some 
thing substantial m ir Ideas saiour most of reality in 
his tmnd, or rather his imagination loiters on the ^ge 
of each, and a page of hts writings recalls to our fancy 
the stToneer on the grate, fluttering m ns dusky tenuity, 
with Its idle supersution and hospitable welcome! 

Mr Lamb has a distaste to new faces, to new books, 
to new buildings, to new customs He is shy of all 
imposmc appearances, of all assumptions of self impor* 
tance, of all adienutious ornaments, of all mechanical 
advantages, even to a nervous excess It is not merely 
that he does not rely upon, or ordinarily avail himself 
of them, he holds them m abhorrence, he utterly 
abjures and discards them and places a great gulf 
between him and them He disdains all the vulgar aru- 
fices of authorship, all the cant of criticism and helps to 
notonety He has no gmnd swelling theories to attract 
the visionary and the enthusiast, no passing topics to 
allure the ^oughtless and the vain He evades the 
present, he raous the future His affections revert to, 
and settle on the past; but then even this must have 
something penonal and local in it to mterest him -deeply 
and thoroughly He pitches his tent in the suburbs of 
existing manners, brings down the accotmt of charac- 
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potrcr his self possessioa. He js as litde of a prp»er as 
possible; but he blurts out the foest w it and sense la the 
world He keeps a good deal in the backgroimd at first, 
dll some exceilent conceit poshes him forward, and th«i 
he abounds in whim and pleasantry. There js a primi- 
tive simplicity and seff-dctiial about hi» manners, and a 
Quakerism in his personal appearance, whidi is, boir- 
ever, lelieied by a fine Titian head, full of dumb 
eloquence! 

Mr Lamb la a general fasomite with those who inow 
hira His character is equally singular and amiiWa He 
is endeared to his friends not less bv hjs foibles than his 
Tutucs. he insures their esteem by the one, and docs nor 
wound their self [ove the oibcr. He gams ground in 
the opinion of others by making no advances jo his own. 
W’e easily admire genius where the difiidence of the 
posseisor makes our acknowledgment of menf seem 
uke a sort of patronage, or act condescension, as we 
willingly extend our good offices where they are not 
exacted as obligations, or repaid with sullen indifference. 

The style of the Essays of Eiia i» liable to the chaige 
of a certain mannmjnt His sentences are cast m the 
mould of old authors, his expressions are borrowed from 
them; but hb feelmp and observations are genuine and 
onginaf, taken from actual life, or from his own breast, 
and he may be said |if any one can) " to have coined his 
heart for Kstr.” and to have split his brain for fine dis- 
tinctions! Mr Lamb, from the pecubarity of his extenor 
and address as an author, would probably never have 
made his way by detached and independent effons, bur, 
fortunately for himself and others, be has taken advan- 
tage of the Periodical Press, where be has been stuck into 
notice, and the texture of hjs composmons is assuredly 
fine enough to bear ihe broadcsr glare of popularly that 
has hitherto shone upon them Mr- Lamb’s Jiiciaiy 
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efforts have procured him aviC honours {a thing unheard 
o{ in our times), and he has been invited, in his character 
of Ella, to dine at a select party with the Lord M^yor 
We should prefer this distinction to that of being poet- 
laureate We would recommend to Mr. Waithman’s 
perusal (if Mr Lamb has not anticipated us) the flosa- 
m««d Gray and the John n'oodfd oh the same author, 
as an agreeable relief to the noise of a City feast and the 
heat of City elections 

A friend, a shon time ago, quoted some lines' from 
the last mentioned of these works, which meeting Mr 
Godwin's eye, he was so struck wnth the beauty of the 
passage, and ivith a consaousness of having seen it 
before, that he was uneasy uU he could recollect where, 
and after hunting in i am for it in Ben Jonson. Bcauinont 
and Fletcher, and other not unUkelv places, sent to 
Mr I^mb to know if he could help him to the author 1 

Mr Washington Irving's acquaintance with English 
literature begins almost where Mr Lamb’s ends— with 
the Spectator, Tom Brown's works and the wits of 
Queen Anne He is not bottomed m our elder writers, 
nor do we think he has tasked his own faculties much, 
at least on English ground Of the merit of his Knicker- 
bocher and New York stones we cannot pretend to judge 
But in fais Sketch-book and Bracebudge-Hall he gives us 
very good American copies of out Bnnsh Essayists and 
Novelists, which may be very well on the other side of 
the water, or as proofs of the capabdiues of the national 
genius, but whi^ might be disjiensed with here, where^ 
we have to boast of the onginafs Not only Mr Irsmgs 
language is with great taste and fcliaty modelled on that 
of Adciison, Goldsmith, Sterne, or Mackenzie but the 

* The desenpuon o£ «porw in the forest 
** To see the sun to bed and to anse, 
liLe some hot amounst mtb glowing tjes." etc. 
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thoughK and sentxmenia are taken at the rebouod, and. 
as thw are brought forward at the present period, want 
both freshness and probahiKty. 

Mr Irving's wnimgs are literary anachronumj. He 
comes to England for the first time, and being on the 
spot, fandes nimself in the midst of those charactew and 
manners which he had read of m the Spectator and other 
apprcrted authors, and which were the only idea he had 
hithcrro [armed hi the parent country. Instead of lool- 
ing round to see what ice are. he sets to worL to describe 
us as tre xeere — at second hand. He has Parson i^dant^ 
or Sir Roger de Covetley m his "mind's eye”, and he 
makes a village curate, or a country ’squirt in Yorkshire 
or Hampshire sit to these admired models for theu 
portraits m the begmiung of the moeieenth ceotuiy 
‘Vhaterer the mgeoioos wnier has been roost delight^ 
with in the represenadons of books, he tnssfers to his 
pon-foUo, ana swears that be has found it actually 
exisdne m die coune of his ohserraoon and uarels 
through Great Bntain. Instead of tracing the changes 
that have taken place m soaety since Addison or Field- 
ing wrote, he rransenbes tbor account in a different 
h^dwriung. and thus keeps us stationary, at least m our 
most attiactiTC and praise-worthy quabues of simpUatv, 
honesty, hospitality, modesty, and good naraic. ibis is 
a very flattering mode of tuming fittion into history, or 
history into fiction, and wc should scarcely know our- 
selres again in the softened and altered likeness, but 
that it bears the date of iSao, and issues from the press 
in Albcmarle-streci- This is one way of complimenting 
our nanonal and Tory prejudices, and, coupled with 
literal or esaggerated pomaits of Yankee peculunncs. 
could hardly fad to please. The first Essay in the Sketch- 
book, that on National Antipathies is the best; btir, after 
that, the stcrbng ore of wit or feeling is gradually spun 
lOO 
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thinner and thinner, ttll it fades to the shadow of a 
shade Mr Irvmg is himself, «c believe, a most agree- 
able and dcsernng man, and has been led into the 
natural and pardonable ctrot we speak of by the tempt- 
ing bait of European ptqjulanty, m which he thought 
there ^vas no more likely method of succeeding than by 
imitaung the style of our standard authors, and giMng 
us credit for the virtues of our forefathers 
WiviiAM Hjxurt— The Sfinl of the Age 
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I UKE to meet a sweep — ^undcistand me — not a grown 
sweeper — old duraney-sweepcrs arc bv no means attrac- 
tive — but one of those tender nonces, blooming through 
their first mgntude, the maternal washings not quite 
effaced from the cheek — such as come forth with the 
dawn, or somewhat earber. with their little professional 
notes sounding like the peep peep of a young sparrow, 
or liker to the rns^ti latk should I pronounce them, tn 
their aerial ascents not seldom antiapaung the sun rise? 

1 have a kondly yearning toward these dim specks— 
poor biota-innocent blacknesses— 

1 reverence these young Africans of our own growth— 
these almort clergy imps, who sport ihor doth without 
assumpnon, and from their little pulpits (the tops of 
, dumneysV in the nipping air of a December morning, 

’* preach a lesson of pauence to mankind 

When a duld, what a mysterious pleasure it was to 
witness their operauon! to see a chit no higgcr than 
one’s self enter, one knew not by what process, mio what 
seemed the jwces /tvemi— to pursue him m imagina- 
tion. as he wcntToandHig on through so many dark 
stiffing caverns, horrid shadesl — to shudder with the 
idea that “now, sureW, he mun be lost for ever! ’’ — to 
revive at heating his feblc shout of discovered davlight 
. — and then (O fulness of delight) running out of doors, 
to come just m time to see the sable phenomenon emerge 
m safety, the branduhed weapon of his art victorious 
like some flag waved over a conquered cliadell I seem 
to remember having been told, that a bad sweep was 
toa 
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once left in a sta^ wi^ tas brush, to indicate which 
way the wind blew It was an awful spectacle certainly, 
not much unlike the old stage direction in Macbeui, 
where the “ Apparition of a ^ild crowned with a tree 
in his hand rises ” 

Reader, if thou meetcst one of these small gentry in 
thy early rambles, it is good to give him a penny It is 
better to give him two-pence It it be starving weather, 
and to the proper troubles of his hard occupation, a 
pair of kibed heels (no unusual accompaniment) be 
supcradded, the demand on thy htimanity will surely nse 
to a tester i » 

There is a composmon, the ground-work of which I 
have understood to be the sweet wood ’yclept sassafras ' 
This wood boiled down to a Kind of tea, and tempered 
with an infusion of milk and sugar, hath to some tastes 
a delicacy beyond the China luxury I know not how 
thy palate may relish it, for myself, with every deference 
to the judicious Ntr Read, who hath time out of mind 
kept open a shop (the only one he avers in London) for 
the vending of tnis “ wholesome and pleasant beverage,” 
on the south side of Fleet Street, as thou approachest 
Bridge Street — the only Salopuin house — 1 have never 
yet ventured to dip my own parucular lip in a basm of 
nis commended ingredients — a cautious premonition to 
the olfactoncs constantly whispenng to me, that my 
stomach must infallibly, with all due counesy, decline 
It Yet I have seen palates, otherwise not unmsiructed 
in dietetical elegances, sup it up with avidity 

I know not by what particular conformation of the 
organ it happens, but I have always found that this 
composition is surprisingly gratifying to the palate of 
a young chimney-sweeper— whether the oily particles 
(sassafras is slightly oleagmous) do attenuate and soften 
the fuliginous concretions, which arc sometimes found 
iTr-y , 103 
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(in dissections) to adhere to the roof of the mouth m 
these Unfledg^ practitioners, or whether Nature, sen- 
sible that she had mingled too much of bitter wood in 
the lot of these raw victim^ caused to grow out of the 
earth her sassa&as for a sweet ietutite — But 50 it is, that 
no possible taste or odour to the swses of a young chim- 
ney-sweeper can convey a delicate excitement compar- 
able to this mixture. Being penniless, they will y« hang 
their black heads over the ascending steam, to gratify 
one sense if possible, secmmgly no less pleased than 
those domestic animats — cats — when they purr over a 
new-found spng of valerian There is something more 
in these sympamies than philosophy can inculcate. 

Now albeit Mr. Read Doastetb, not without reason, 
that his IS the only Salopian housr, yet be it known to 
thee, readet'-if thou art one who keepest what ore called 
good hours, thou art haply ignorant of the fact->he hath 
a race of industrious imitators, who from stalb, and 
under open sky, dispense the same savoury mess to 
humbler customers, at that dead time of the dawn, when 
(as extremes nmet) the cake, rccUng home from his mid- 
night cups, and the hard-handed artisan leasing his bed 
to resume the premature labours of the day, jostle, not 
unfrcqucntly to the manifest disconcerting of the for- 
mer, for the honours of the pavemem. It is the tune 
when, in suminer, between the expired and the not yet 
relumined kitchen-fires, the kenneb of our fair metro- 
polis give forth thrir least satisfactory odours. The rake 
who wisheih to dissipate Ws o'er night vapours in more 
grateful coffee, curses the ungcnial fume, as he passeth. 
but the amsan stops to taste, and blesses the fragrant 
breakfast. 1- ^ 

This is SaJoop — the precious herb-woman’s darling 
— the debght of the early gardener, who transports his 
smolung cabtoges by break of day from Hammersmith 
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to Covent Garden’s famed piazzas — the delight, and, oh, 
I fear, too often the en\y, of tfie unpennied sivcep Him 
shouldcst tliou haply encounter, with his dim visage 
pendent over the grateful steam, re^e him with a 
sumptuous basin (it will cost thee but three halfpennies) 
and a sbee of delicate bread and butter (an added half- 
penny) — so may thy culinary fires, ca«ed of the o’er- 
charg^ secretions uom thy worse-placed hospitalities, 
curl up a lighter volume to the welkin — so may the 
descending soot never taint thy costly well-ingrcdienced 
soups — nor the odious cry, qoick-reachmg from street 
to street, of the fired chimney, mv itc the rattling engines 
from ten adjacent parishes, to disturb for a casual 
santillation thy peace and pockctl 
1 am by nature extremely susceptible of street affronts, 
the jeers and taunts of the populace, the low-bred 
triumph they display over the casual inp, or splashed 
stocking, of a gentleman Yet can I endure the jocular- 
ity of a young sweep mih something more than forgive- 
ness —In the last w inter but one, pacing along Cheapside 
with ray accustomed precipmuon when I walk westward, 
a treacherous slide brought me upon my back in an 
instant I scrambled up with pain and shame enough — 
yet outwardly trying to face it down, as if nothing had 
happened — when the roguish enn of one of these young 
wits encountered me. Tlicrc nc stood, pointing me out 
with his dusky finger to the mob. and to a poor woman 
(I suppose his mother) m particular, till the tears for the 
cxquisitcness of the fun (so he thought it) worked them- 
selves out at the comers of his poor red eyes, red from 
many a previous weepmg, and soot-inflamcd, yet twink- 
ling through all with such a joy, snatched out of desola- 
tion, that Hogarth — but Hogarth has got him already 
(how could he miss him?) m the Mardi of Hnchley, 
grinning at the pie man— ^ere he stood, as he stamps 
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m the picture, irremovaUe;, as ii jest was to last /or 
«PCT — with such a maximum of glee, and imnimutn of 
mischief, in his minh— for the gnu of a genuine sweep 
bath absolutely no mahee in it — that I could hare been 
content, if the honour of a gtollenian might endure it 
to have remained his butt and h» mockery till midnight 
I am by theory obdurate to the sedunivencss of what 
arc called a fine set of teeth Every pair of rosy lips 
(the ladies must pardon me) is a casket, presumably 
holding such jewdr. but, methinks, they should uke 
Irate to “air'' them as frugally as possible The fine 
lady, or fine gentleman, who show me their teeth, show 
me bones het must I confess, that from the mouth of 
a true sweep a di-^lay (even to osten ration) of those whirc 
and ihimng ossifi^rKms, strikes me as an agreeable 
anomaly m manners, and an allowaVe piece of foppery 
It as' when 

A table cloud 

Turn* forth her wlver Inung on the night 

It is like some remnant of gentry not quite eTtina. a 
badge of better days; a hint of oobdity — and. doubtless 
under tbc obscuring darkness and double night of then 
forlorn disgujsemcnr, oftenames lurkeih good blood, 
and gentle condiuons, derived from lost ancestry, and 
a lapsed pedigree. The premature apprtnuceinents of 
these tender riaims pre but too mudi encouragemenr, 

I fear, to clandestine, and almosf infantile abductions, 
the sc^ of avjljty and mie connesy, so often dj«ccni- 
iblc lo there young grafts (not oihenn.re to be accounted 
for), plainly hint at some forced adoptionv many noble 
Ra^ls mourning for their duMren, even in our days, 
countenance the fact, the tale of fairy-spiriting may 
shadow a latncniable verity and the recot cry of the 
young hfontagu be but a sohiary instance of good for- 
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tune, out of many irrepaiable and hopeless defiliations 

In one of the state beds at Arundel Castle, a few years 
since — ^under a ducal canopy— (that scat of the Howards 
IS an object of curiosity to vuitots, chiefly for us beds, 
m which the late duke was especially a connoisseur) — 
enarcled with curtains of dehcatest crimson, with starrv 
coronets inwoven — folded between a pair of sheets whiter 
and softer than the lap where Venus lulled Ascanius — 
was discovered by chance, after all methods of search 
had tailed, at noon-day, fast asleep, a lost chimney- 
sweeper The little creature, havmg somehow con- 
founded his passage among the intricacies of those 
lordly chimneys, by some unknown aperture had 
alighted upon this magnificent chamber, and, tired 
wi3i hi8 tedious explorauons. was unable to resist the 
delicious invitemcnt to repose, which he there saw 
exhibited, so, creeping between the sheets very quietly, 
laid his black head upon the pilloiv, and slept like a 
young Howard 

Such IS "the account given to the visitors at the Castle 
—But I cannot help seeming to perceive a confirmauon 
of what I have just hinted at in this story A high 
insunct was at work in the case, or I am mistaken Is it 
probable that a poor child of that description, with what- 
ever weariness he might be visited, would have ventured, 
under such a penalty, as he would be taught to expect, 
to uncover the sheets of a Duke’s bed, and deliberately 
to lay himself down between them, when the rug, or 
the carpet, presented an obvious couch, suit far above 
his pretensions — is this probable, I would ask, if the 
great power of nature, which I contend for, had not been 
manifested withm him, prompting to the adventure? 
Doubtless this young nobleman (for such my mind mis- 
gives me that he must be) was allured by some memory, 
not amounting to full consciousness, of his condition m 
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infancy, when he was used to be lajJt by hjs mother, or 
his nurse, m just such sheets as he there found, into 
which he was but now creepine back as into his proper 
tticvuabtila and restmg^ilacc— ^y no other theory, than 
fay this sentiment of a pre-existent state (as I may it), 
can I explain a de«i so renturovs, and, indeed, upon 
any other system, so indecorous, m this tender, but 
unreasonable, sleeper 

M^pleasant fnend Jem Wkitp was so impressed mth 
a bclia of metamorphoses like this frequently taking 
place, that in some sort to reverse the wrongs of fortune 
in these poor changelings, he insdnited an annual feast 
of chimney-sweepen, at which u was his pleasure to 
ofiiaatc as host and waiter It was a solemn supper held 
m Sraithfield. upon Uic yearly Ktum of the (air of St 
• Bartholomew Cards were issued a week before to the 
master sweeps in and about the metropolis, confining the 
^ invitation to their younger fry Now and then an elderly 
stripling would get in among us, and be good naturedly 
' winlced at, bur our mam oody were infantry One 
unfommaie wight, indeed, who relying upon fais dusW 
suit, had intnided himself into our party, out by tokens 
was providentially discovered m time to be no chimney- 
sweeper (all IS not soot which looks so), ivas quoitcd out 
of ihe presence vnth universal indignation, as not having 
on the wedding gannem, but m general the greatest 
harmony prevailed The place chosen was a conixnicnt 
spot among the p^s, at the north side of the fair, not so 
far distant as to be imgcryicms io the agreeable hubbub 
of that vanity; hut remote enough not to be obvious 
to the interruption of every gapmg spectator m it The 
guests assembled about seven In those little temporary 
parlours three tables were spread with napery, not soi 
fine as substantial, and at every board a comely hostess 
presided with her pan of hisnog sausages The nostnls 
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of the young rogues dilated at the savour James Wnm:, 
as head waiter, had charge of the first table, and myself, 
with our trusty companion* Bicod, ordmanly imnis- 
tcred to the other two There was clatnbenng and 
jostling, you may be sure, who should gel at the first 
table — for Rochester in his matWest days could not have 
done the humoun of the scene with more spirit than 
my fnend After some general expression of manbs for 
the honour the company had done him, his inaugural 
ceremony was to clasp the greasy waist of old dame 
Ursula (the fattest of the three), that stood £1311115 and 
fretting, half-blessing, half-cursing " the gemleman,” 
and imprint upon her chaste lips a tender salute, whereat 
■^thc uni'ersal nost would set up a shout that tore the 
1 concave, while hundreds of grionmg teeth startled the 
night with their brightness O it was a pleasure to see 
the sable younkers Uck in the unctuous meat, with his 
more unctuous* sayings— how he would fit the ut-bits 
to the puny mouths, reserving the lengthier lyiks for 
the seniors— hovi he would intercept a morsel even m the 
jaws of some voung desperado, dedarmg it " must to the 
pan again to he bro'vned, for it was not fit for a gentle- 
man's eating " — how he would recommend this slice of 
white brea^ or that piece of k issing<r ust. to a tender 
juvenile, advising them all to have a care of cracking 
their teeth, which were their best patnmony— how 
genteelly he would deal about the small ale, as if it were 
wme, naming the brewer, afld protesting, if it were not 
good he should lose their custom, with a spcaal recom- 
mcndation to wape the lip before drinking Then wc 
had our toasts — ^“Thc King" — the “Cloxh" — which, 
whether they understood or not, was equally diverting 
and flattering. — and for a crowning sentiment, which 
never failed, "May the Brush supersede the laurel” 
> John renwidt. 
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All these, and fifty other fiaades, wbch were rather felt 
than comprehended by las guests, would he utter, stand* 
ing upon Qbl«, and prefactog erery sentiment with a 
“ &ntlcmen, gire me lease lo propose so and so,” which 
was 3 prodigious comfort to those young orphans; erery 
now and then stuffing into hu mouth (mr it did not do 
to be squeamish on these occasions) indiscriminate 
pieces of those reeling sausages, whtA pleased them 
mightily, and' was the sarouncst part, jou may beliere, 
of the entertainment. 

Golden lads and lasses must. 

As chimney-sweepers, ctane to dust— 

James '^’hlie is csnna. and with him these suppers 
hare long ceased. He carried away mth Jura haft the 
fun of the world when he died — of zny world at least. 
His old clients look for him among the pens. and. mus- 
ing him, reproach the altered fea«t of St. Banhelomew, 
and the glory of Smiihfield departed for erer 
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Bridget Eua has been my housekeeper for many a long 
year I have obligauons to Bridget, extending beyond 
the period of memory We house together, old bachelor 
and maid, in a sort of double singleness, with such toler- 
able comfort, upon the whole, that I, for one, find m 
myself no sort of disposition to go out upon the moun- 
tains, with the rash king’s offspring, to heivail my cch- 
bacy We agree pretty well in our tastes and habits — 
yet so. as “with a difference” We are gencrall? m 
harmony, with occasional bickerings— as it should be 
among neat relations Our sympathies are rather under- 
stood. than expressed, and once, upon my dissemblmg 
a tone in my voice more kind than ordinary, my cousin 
burst into tears, and complained that 1 was altered We 
ate both great readers in different ditecuons While I 
am hanging oier (for the thousandth time) some passage 
m old Burton, or one of his strange contemporaries, she 
IS abstracted m some modem tale, or adventure, whereof 
our common reading table is daily fed with assiduously 
fresh supphes Narraiite teases me 1 have little con- 
cern m the progress of events She must have a story — 
well, ill, or indifferently told — so there be life snmng in 
it, and plenty of good or evil acadents The fluctuations 
of fortune in fiction — and almost in real life — have 
ceased to interest, or operate but dully upon me. Out- 
of-the-way humours and opinions — heads ivitb some 
divertmg tvnst m them — the oddities of authorship, 
please me most. My cousin has a native disrehsh of any 
thing that sounds odd or bizarre Nothing goes down 
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mth her, that is quaint, iirreular, or out of the toad of 
common sympathy She "holds Nature more clever ” 
I can pirdon her blindness to the beautiful obliquities of 
the Religto Medtci, but she must apologize to me for 
certain disrespectful insuiuaUom, which she has been 
pleased to throw out laitcily, touching the intellectuals 
of a dear favourite of mine, of the lasr century bur one 
— the tbnee noble, cbasic. and virmous — but again some- 
what fantastical, and onginal-bram'd. generous Mar- 
garet Nencastle 

It has been the lot of ray cousm, ofienet perhaps than 
1 could have wished, to have bad for her assoaates 
and mine, £ree-lhmWers — leaders, and disaplcs, of novel 
philosophies and systems, but she neither \mngles with, 
nor accepts, their opimous. That which was good and 
venerable to her, when a child, retains its authority over 
her xnind still. She never juggles ©r plays tncks with 
her understand ms 

We are Irath of us mclmed to be a little too postdve, 
and I have observed the result of our disputes to be 
almost uniformly this — that in matters of fact, dates 
and orcumstaaces, it toms out, that 1 was in the n^t, 
and my cousm in the wrong But where we bar c differed 
upon moral points, upon something proper to be done, 
or let alone, whatever beat of opposmon, or steadiness of 
convicuon, I set out with, I am sure always, m the long 
run, to be brought over to her way of thi^ng 
I must touch upon the foibles of my Kinswomao with 
a gentle band, for Bridget does not like to be told of her 
faults. She hath an awkward pick (to say no wone of 
it) of reading m company at which times she wiU answer 
yes or no to a question without fully understanding m 

H ort — which is provoking, and derogatory m the 
est degree to the dignity of the putter of the said 
quution. Her presence of mind is equal to the most 
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pressing tnals of life, but will sofnetitncs desert her upon 
trifling occasions \Vlien the purpose requires it. and is 
a thing of moment, she can speaV. to it greatly; but in 
matten which arc not stuff of the conscience, she hath 
been knowti sometimes to let slip a word less seasonably 
Her education m youth was not much attended to, 
and she happily missw afl that tram of female garniture, 
which passeih by the name of accomplishments She 
w as tumbled early, by acadent or design, mto a spacious 
closet of good old English reading, wthout much selec- 
tion or prohibition, and browsed at will upon that fair 
and wholesome pasturage Had I twenty girls, they 
should be brought up exactly in ihis fashion I know 
not whether tbcir diance in wedlock might not be 
diminished by it. but I can answer for it, that it makes 
(if the worst come to the worst) most incomparable old 
maids 

In a season of distress, she is the truest comfotter, but 
in the teasing acadents, and minor perplexities, which 
do call out the tetfi to meet them, she someumes maketh 
matters worse fay an excess of nanicipation If she does 
not alwnys divide your trouble, upon the pleasanter 
occasions of life she is sure always to treble your satis- 
faction She IS excellent to be at a play with, or upon a 
visit, but best, when she goes a journey with you 

We made an excursion together a few summers since, 
into Hertfordshire, to beat up the quarters of some of 
out less-known relations in that fine com country 

The oldest thing I reinembcr is Mackcry EInd, or 
Mackarel End, as it is spell, perhaps more properly, in 
some old maps of Hcnfordshire, a farm-house — delight- 
fully situatea wiihm a gentle walk from kVheaihamp- 
stead I can just remember having been there, on a visit 
to a great-aunt, when I was a child, under the care of 
Bridget, who, as 1 have said, is older than myself by 
”3 
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some ten years. 1 wish that I cou]d throw mto a heap 
the remainder of our jomc existences, that we mi|ht 
share them m equal dinsioo But that is unpossifale 
The house was at that liine in the occupation of a sub- 
stantia] yeoman, who had married my grandmother’s 
sister. His name was Gladtnan- My gtandmotber was 
a Bruton, married to a FkU The Gladmans and the 
Brutons are still Bounshin^ in that part of the county, 
but the Fields are almost extinct More dian forty years 
had elapsed since the eisit I speak of, and for the greater 
portion of that period, we had tost sight of the other two 
iiranches also Who or what sort of persons mhented 
Mackery End — kmdred or strange folk — we were afraid 
almost to conjecture, but dcienmned some day to 
explore 

by somewhat a droiitous route, taking the noble park 
at Luton m our way from St. AtMns. we amred at the 
spot of our anxious curiosity about noon The si^t of 
toe old farm-house, iho^h etery trace of it was &ced 
from my tecoUeetions. affected me with a pleasure which 
I had not experienced for many a year For though I 
bad forgotten it, we had nerer forMtten being there 
together, and we had been talking a^ut MacLery End 
all our Iires, till memory on my pan became mocked 
with a phantom of itself, and I thought I knew the aspect 
of a place, which, when present, O now unlike it was to 
that, whidi I had conjured up so many tunes instead 
of itf 

Still the air breathed balmily about iij the season was 
in the “ heart of June,” and I could say with the poet. 


But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To food imagmanoD, 

Dost nfxl in the light of day 
Hex debcate creation I 
**4 
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Budget’s •nas more a wakmg bliss than mine, for she 
easily remembered her old acquamtance agam — some 
altered features, of course, a btdc grudged at At first, 
indeed, she was ready to disbeliese tor joy, but the scene 
soon re<onfirmed itself m her affections — and she tra- 
versed every outpost of the old mansion, to the wood- 
house, the orchard, the place where the pigeon-house had 
stood (house and birds vrere abke fioven) with a breath- 
less impatience of recognition, which was more pardon- 
able perhaps than decorous at the age of fifty odd But 
Bridget m some things is behind her years 
The only thing left vtas to get into the house — and 
that was a difficulty which to me singly would have been 
insurmountable, for I am tcmbly shy m making myself 
known to strangen and out-of-date kinsfolk Love, 
stronger than scruple, winged my couun m without me; 
but she soon returned with a creature that might have 
sat to a sculptor for the image of Welcome It was the 
youngest of the Gladmans, who, by marriage with a 
Bruton, had become mistress of the old mansion A 
comely brood are the Brutons Sir of them, females, 
were noted as the handsomest young women in the 
county But this adopted Bruton, in my mmd, was 
better than they all — more comely She was bom too 
late to have remembered roe She just recollected m 
early life to have had their cousin Bridget once pointed 
out to her, climbing a stile But the name of kindred, 
and of cousmship, was enough Those slender ties, that 
prove slight as gossamer m the rending atmosphere of 
a metropolis, bind faster, as we found it, m hearty, 
homely, loving Hertfordshire. In five minutes we were 
as thoroughly acquainted as if we had been hom and 
bred up togeuicr, were lanuliaT, even to the calling each 
other by our Chnstian names So Christians should call 
one another To have seen Bridget, and her — it was like 
**S 
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the mcetmg of the two scnpninsl cousins] There was 
a grzce and di«iirf, an amphnidc of fonn and stature, 
answcnng lo her mind, in this fannws wife, which 
would hare shined in a palace— or so we thought it. We 
were roade welcome by husband and wife etjually— we, 
and our friend that was mth us — I had almost forgotren 
him — but B F * will not so soon forget that mating, if 
peradrenrure he shall read this on the far distant shores 
where the Kangaroo haunts^ The fatted calf was made 
ready, or rather was already so. as if is aniidparion of 
our coming, and, after an appropriate glass of natire 
wine, never 1« me forget with what honest pnde ihis 
ho«pitable cousin made os proceed to ^^Tieathampstcad, 
to introduce us {as some new-found rarity) to her mother 
and sister Cbdoians, who did indeed ihcnr someHugg 
more of us. at a time when she almost knew nothing — 
With what correwonding kiodcess wc srere receireo by 
them also— 'how Sndgers memory, exalted by the occa* 
lion, warmed into a thousand half-obliterated recoUec* 
dons of things and persons, to tny otter asionishinenr, 
and her own— and to the asioundrnent of who Sat 
by, almost the only thing that was not a cousin there— 
Old efiaetd images of more than half forgotten names 
and circumstances still crowding back upon her, as words 
written in l«non come out upon exposure to a fneniUy 
warmth — when I forget all this, then may my country 
cousins forger me, and Bndgei no more remember, that 
in the days of weakling infancy I was her tender charge 
— as I have been her care in foolish manhood since — in 
those pretty pastoral walks:, long ago, about Mackoy 
End, in Hotfordshlre 
Ciuaus Luo — Estayt e{ ETw. 
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DETACHED THOUGHTS ON BOOKS AND 
READING 


To mind th« Inside of a book is to entertain one's seif with the 
forced product of another man’s brain Now 1 think a man of 
quality and breeding may be much amused with the natural 
sprouts of hts own 

Lord Foppingtott in “The Relopre* 

An ingenious acquaintana of my otTO was so much 
struck wth this bright Sdily of his Lordship, that he h^ 
left of! reading altogether, to the great inaprovcment o! 
his originality At the hazard of losing some aedit on 
this head, I must confess that I dedicate no inconsider- 
able portion of mv time to other people's thoughts I 
dream amy my hfe in others’ speculations I Jove to lose 
myself in other men’s minds \\'hen I am not walking, I 
am reading, ! cannot sit and think Books think for me 
I have no repugnances Shaftesbury is not too genteel 
for me, nor Jonathan Wild too low I can read any- 
thing which I call a hoofe There are things in that 
shape which I cannot allow for such 
In this catalogue of books rphtch are no hooks — btblta 
a'btblia — ^I,reckon Court Calendars, Directories. Pocket 
j Books, Draught. Boards, bound anilettered on the back. 
Scientific Treauscs, Almanacks, Statutes at Large, the 
Works of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie. Soame 
Jenyns, and, gcncrallY, all those volumes which "no 
gentleman’s hbtaty should be without ” the Histones 
of Flanus Josephus (that learned Jew), and Paley's 
hforal Philosophy Wth these exceptions, I can read 
almost anythmg I bless my stars for a taste so catholic, 
so unexcluding. 
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I confess that it moves my spleen to see these things ,n 
books' clothing perched upon shelves, liie £ilse s^mts, 
usurpers of true shrines, intruders into the saaenj^ay. 
thrusting out the legitimate occupanu To reach dowj* 
a nell-botmd semblance of a tolume, and hope it Some 
kind-hearted play-book, then, opening what “seen) jo 
leases,” to come bolt upon a withering Peculation Esjay' 
To expect a Steele, or a Farquhar, and find — AeJam 
SniJih, To licw a well-arranged assortment of bltjd.- 
headed EncycIopaKhas (Angticanas or Mcitopolita^jjsj 
set oat m an array of Russia, or Moroced, when a PjIjc 
of that good Icaher would comfortably re<Jotbc 
shivering fohos, would renovate Paracelsus hiroselt 
enable M Raymund Lully to look hke himself a a»n 
in the world I never see these impostors, but I long 
to strip them, to warm my raggea veterans in thor 
spoils 

To be strong backed and neat-bound is the deside^^. 
mm of a volume Magnificence comes after Th]| 
when it can be afforded, is not to be lavished upon aji 
ffihds ot'6oo£s ifadiscriroinateiy f womb’ not dress a Sp 
of Magazines, for instance, to full smi The duhabiUy 
or halbblndmg (with Russia backs ever) is our costume 
A Shakespeare, or a hfiltoa (unless the first editions), u 
. were mere foppery to mck oat in gay appreJ Tl,j 
possession of them confers no distinction The exteric,j 
of them (the things themselves bang so eatnmon^^ 
strange to say. raises no sweet emotions, no tickling sense 
of property m the owner Thomson's Seasons, agaitj^ 
looks best "iff maintain it) a little torn, and dog’soret^’ 
How beautiful to a genuine lover of reading are th^ 
sullied leases, and worn-out ajcearatia. oav. the very 
odour (beyond Russia^ if we would not forget Linq 
feehngs in fastidiousness, of an old “Crculatmg lab, 
rary" Tom Jones, or Vtcar of IPeir^WdJ How tbejf 
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speak of the thousand thumbs, that have turned over 
tneir pages with dehghtl — o£ the lone sempstress, whom 
they may have cheered (railhner, or hard-working man* * 
tua-raaker) after her long day's necdle-toil, runnmg far 
into midnight, when she has snatched an hour, lU spared 
from sleep, to steep her cares, as in some Lethean cup, in 
spelling out their enchantinc contcntsi Who would nave 
incm a whit less soiled? \Vhat better condition could 
we desire to sec them in? 

In some respects the better a book is, the less it 
demands from binding Fielding" SmoUett, Steme, and 
all that class of perpetually self reproductive volumes — 
Great Nature’s Stereotypes — we see them individually 
perish with less regret, because we know the copies of 
them to be " eteme ” But where a book is at once both 
good and rare— where the individual is almost the 
species, and when perishes. 

We know not where is that I^romtthean torch 

That can its light relomme — 

such a book, for instance, as the Life of the Duke of 
Newcastle, by his Duchess — no casket is rich enough, no 
casing sufficiently durable, to honour and keep safe such 
a iewef 

Not only rare volumes of this description, which seem 
hopeless ever to be reprinted, but old editions of writers, 
such as Sir Philip Sydney, Bishop Taylor, Milton m his 
prose-works. Fuller — of whom we have reprints, vet the 
books themselves, though they go about, and are talked 
of here and there, we know, have not endenizened them- 
selves (nor possibly ever vvill) in the national heart, so 
as to become stock books — it is good to possess these m 
durable and costly covers 1 do not care tor a First Folio 
of Shakespeare I rather prefer the common editions of 
Rowe and Tonson without notes, and with plates, which, 
119 
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fay piece-meal. Seldom readers are slow readers, and 
inthout this expedient, no one in the company would 
probably cier trasel through the contents of a whole 
paper. 

Newspapers always excite ctmosiry No one tvtt lays 
one down without a feehng of disappomtment. 

What an eternal time that gcnilOTan m black, at 
•Nimdo’s, keeps the paper! I am sick of hcanng the 
waiter bawling out incessantly, “ the Chrontcle xs in 
hand. Sir " 

Coming in to an inn at night — having ordered your 
supper — what can E>e more ddfightftjl than to find lying 
in the window-eeai, left there umc out of mind by the 
carelessness of some former guest — two or three numbcR 
of the old Tovm and Coun^ Magazine, with its arous- 
ing tetC’d-ttie pictures— "The Royal Lover and Lady 
G— ", "The Melting Platonic and ibe Old B«u'' 
—and such like antiquated scandal^ Would you ex- 
change it— at that dme, and m that pbee— for a better 
bookr* 

Po«r Tobm, who latterly fell blind, did not regret it so 
much for the nagbder kinds of reading — the Paradise 
Lost, or Comus, he could have read to bun — but he 
missed the pleasure ol tkimmiog over with his own eye 
a magazme, or a light pamphlet. 

I should not care to be caught in the senous avenues 
of some cathedral alone and reading Candide 
1 do not remember a more whimsical surprise than 
having been once detected — hy a bmiliar dain«el — 
reclining at roy ease upon the grass, on Primrose HiU 
j (her Cythera), reading— Pawiekt There was nothing m 
Ae boolc to make a man wnously ashamed at the ex- 
^posure, but as she seated heredf down by me, and seemed 
* detenmned to read tn company, I could have wished it 
bad been — any odwr book. We read on very sociably 
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for a few pages, and, not finding the author much to her 
taste, she got up, and — ^weni away Gentle casuist, I 
lease It to thee to conjecture, whether the blush (for 
there was one between ua) was the property of the 
nymph or the swam m thu dilemma From me you 
shall nescr get the secret 

I am not much a friend to out-of-doors reading I 
cannot settle ray spirits to jt I knew a Umtanan 
minister, who was generally to be seen upon Snow Hill 
(as yet Skinner’s Street was »iol), between the hours of 
ten and eleven an the morning, studying a volume of 
l^ardner I oivn this to have been a strain of abstraction 
beyond my reach I used to admire how he sidled along, 
keeping clear of secular contacts An illiterate encoun- 
ter with a porter's knot, or a bread basket would have 
quickly put to flight all the ihcoloCT I am master of, 
and hate left me worse than mmCcrcnt to the five 
points 

There is a class of street readers, whom I can never 
contemplate without affeciion—ihe poor gentry, who, not 
having wherewithal to buy or hire a book, fitch a little 
learning at the open stalls— the owner, with his hard eye, 
casting envious looks at them all the while, and thinking 
when they will have done Ventunng tenderly, page 
after page, expecting every moment when he shall inter- 
pose nil interdict and yet unable to deny themsches 
the gratification, they *' snatch a feaiful joy " Martin 

B m this w ay, by daily fragments, got through tw'o 

^volumes of Clurissa, when the stall-keeper damped his 
laudable ambmon, by asking him (it was in his younger 
days) whether he meant to purdiase the work M 
declates. that under no circumstances m his life did he 
ever peruse a book inth half the satisfaction which he 
took m those uneasy snatches A quaint poetess of our 
' Msnin Bvntey 
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day* has moralized upon this subject in two Tcry touch- 
ing but homely stanzas. 

I save a boy mth eager e\e 
Open a book upon a stalk 
And read, as he’d detour tt all, 

%\'hid\ when the stall man did espy. 

Soon to the boy I heard turn call, 

“You, Su-, you never buy a book. 

Therefore in one you shaD not look " 

The boy pass'd slonjj on, and inch a sigh 
He msh*d he sever bad been taught to read 
Then of the old churl s books he should hare had no 
need. 

Of suCenQgs the poor hare roant, 

^^Tiieh never can the neb annoy* 

I soon perceiv'd another boy, 

Who look’d as if be bad not any 
Food, for that day at least— enjoy 
The fight of cold meat in a tavern larsJer 
This boy's case, then thought t, u sumr harder. 

Thus hungry, longing, thus without a penny. 
Beholding choice of damty-<frcssed meat 
No wonder if he wish be ne’er bad Jearo’d ro eat. 

C^nAstes Lams— t<ut Exjayi of Ou. 

• iUrj lamb. 
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I tiunt: I might almost have said the last somewhere, 
indeed, in the uttermost elens of the Laramerrauir or 
among the south-tvestem^ills there may yet linger a 
decrepit representauve of this bygone good fellowship, 
but as far as actual eicpenencc goes. I have only met one 
man nv my life who might fitly be quoted m the same 
breath with Andrew Fairservicc — though without his 
vices He was a man whose very presence could impart 
a savour of quaint antiquity to the baldest and most 
roodera flower-pots There was a dignity about his tall 
stooping form, and an earnestness in his wnnUed face 
that recalled Don Quixote, but a Don Quixote who had 
come through the ttainioe of the Covenant, and been 
nourished in his youth on Walkei's Ltves and The Htnd 
Let Loose 

Now, as I could not bear to let such a man pass away 
with no sketch preserved of his old-fashioned virtues, I 
hope the reader will take this as an excuse for the present 
paper, and judge as kindly as he can the infirrmties of 
my descnption To me. who find u so difficult to tell the 
Uttle that I know, he stands essentially as a genius loci 
It is impossible to separate his spare form and old straw 
hat from the garden m the lap of the hiU, with its ro^ 
overgrown with clematis, its shadowy walks, and the 
splendid breadth of champaign that one saw from the 
north-west corner The garden and gardener seem part 
and parcel of each other When I take him from his 
right surroundings and try to make him appear for me 
on paper, he looks unreal and phantasmal, the best that 
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I can say may coa^cy some Qouoa to those that ccrtr 
saw hint, bat to me it will be ercr unpo’cat. 

The first ume that I saw lum, I fancy Robert 
pretty old already : he had certainly begun to ute ha 
years as a stalling bone. Latterly he wis beyond it* 
inapadendes of logic, considering a reference lo 
parish register worSi aQ the reasons in the world- "f 
am too oif end teeff stneken in years,” he was w<»ai to 
say; and I nerer found anyone bold eaongh to aa^tser 
the aigument. Apan from this raatage that be 
oTcr all who were not yet octogenarian, he had sotne 
other drawbacks as a ^rdener. He shrank the 
place he culurated. The dtgnlry and reduced geotihty 
of his appearance made the small garden cut a #or^ 
figures lie was full of tales of greater siruanons lU his 
younger days He spoke of castles and parks with a 
hotnbling famihanty He told of places where under 
gardeners had trembled at his looks, where there Ywe 
meres and swanneries, labynnthi of wall aod wilder- 
nesses of sad shrubbety in ms coacrol, till yoj could Dot 
help feeling that it was condescension on his part to 
dress your humbler garden plots. You were thrown at 
once into an mndioos posiuon. You felt that you were 
profiting bv the needs of chgmty. and that his porerty 
and not his wdl consented to your rulgar rule. Insoliin- 
tarily you compared yourself with the swineherd that 
made Alfred watch his cakes, or some bloated ciuzcn 
who may hare giren bis sons and his condescension to 
the faQeo Dionysius. Sor were the disaereeables purely 
frmdful and metaphysical, for the sway that he exeroscd 
oser your feebogs be eatended to your garden, and, 
through the garden, to your diet. He would trim a 
hedge; throw anw a fsTounte plant, or fill the most 
faroared and fertue secnon of the garden with a vege- 
table that none of ns could eat, in supreme contempt sot 
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our opinion If you asVed him to send you m one of 
your own artichokes, *' That 1 vuU, trjcrji,” he would say, 
“ with pleasure, for tt is moir blessed to ^le than to 
receive ” Ay, and even when, by extra twisting of the 
screw, we prevailed on him to prefer our commands to 
his own mclmauon, and he \%cnt away, stately and sad, 
professing that “our tPuH tras hts pleasure," but yet 
tcmmding^us that he would do it “ vtth feelih’s ’’ — eten 
then, I say, the triumphant master felt humbled in his 
tnumph, felt that he ruled on suHerancc only, that he 
was taking a mean advantage of the other’s low estate, 
and that the whole scene had been one of tho«e “ slights 
that patient merit of the unworthy takes ” 

In Sowers his taste was old fashioned and catliolic, 
affecting sunflowers and dahlias, x'allflowers and roses, 
and holdinK in supreme aversion whatsoever was fan- 
tastic, new-iashioned or wild There was one exception 
to this sweeping baa Foxgloves, though undoubtedly 
guilty on the last count, he not only spared but loved 
and when the shrubbery was being thinned, he stayed 
his hand and dexterously manipulated his bill in order 
to save every stately stem In ooyhood, as he told me 
once, speaking in that tone that only actors and the old- 
fashioned rommon folk can use nowadays, his heart 
grew "proud" within him when he came on a burn- 
course among the braes of Manor that shone purple w ith 
their graceful trophies, and not all his apprenticeship 
and practice for so many years of prease gardening had 
banished these boyish recollections from his heart 
Indeed, he was a man keenly alive to the beauty of all 
that was bygone. He abounded in old stones of his 
boyhood, and kept pious account of all his former 
pleasures; and when he went (on a holiday) to nsit one 
of the fabled great places of the earth where he had 
served before, he came bad: full of little pre-RaphacIiie 
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rcmtotsccDcts that shotra] teal passion for the past, snch 
as might have shaken hands with HazlUt or Jean- 
Jacques. 

But howevCT his sympathy with his e!d feelings might 
affect his liking for the fox^oves, the very tiuih was 
that he sxjntca all flowen together They were but 
gamuhinK. thaduh toys, trifling omamcnis for ladies’ 
chimncy-shclTes. It was towaros his cauliflowers and 
peas and cabbage that hfs hcan grew warm. His prefer- 
encs for the mere uscfol growths was such that cabbages 
were found invading the flowct-pois, and an outpost c£ 
savoys was once discovered in use centre of the lawn. 
He would prelect oter wme thriving plant with wonder 
ful enthusiasm, piling reminiscence on reminiscence of 
former and perhaps yet finer specimens Yet even then 
he did not let the cruit leave lurowlf. He had, indeed, 
raised finer o' them but it seemed that no one else 
had been favonted with a tike success. All other ga^ 
denen, in fact, were mere foDs to his own supenor 
attainments; and be would recount, with perfect sober- 
ness of voice and visage, bow so and to bad wondered, 
and such another could scarcely give credit to his eyes. 
Kor was it with bis nvals only that he parted praise and 
bUme. If. you remarked how wcH a plant was looting, 
be would gravdy touch his hat and thank you wi& 
solemn imcDon; all credit in the matter faJIuig to him 
If. on the other hand, you called tus attention to some 
lack-going vegetable, he would quote Scripture: “ Paul 
may plant and Appoltos may reater", all blame being 
left to proridence, on the score of defioent rain or un- 
uroely irosts. 

There was one thing in the garden that shared his 
preference with his favouriie cabbages and rhubarb, and 
that other was the beehive. Their sound, their industry, 
perhaps their sweet product also, had taken hold of ius 
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imaginnion and heart, whether by way of memory or no 
I cannot say, aUhough perhaps the bees too were linked 
to him by «omc rccolfcction of Manor braes and his 
country cmldhood Nevertheless, he was too chary of 
his personal safety or (let me rather say) his personal 
dignity to mmcle any actue olHce towards them But 
he could stand by while one of the contemned rnals dul 
the work for him, ami protest that it was quite safe in 
spue of Ins own considerate distance and the cries of the 
(hstressed assistant In regard to liees, he was rather a 
man of word than deed, and some of his most striking 
sentences had the l>ces for text " They are indeea 
teonfier/n' creatures, mem,” he said once " They fusi 
mind me o’ w/iat </ie Queen of Sheba said to So/omoM— 
and } tliuifc she said it tr» a sigh—' The hatf of it hath 
not been told unto me'” 

As far as the Bililc goes, he was deeply read, like the 
old Cotenanters, of whom he was the worthy representa* 
ti>e, hi8 mouth was full of sacred ouotauons. it was the 
book that he had studied most ana thought upon most 
deeply To many people m his station the Bible, and 
pcrtiaps Burns, arc the only books ol .any vital literary 
merit that they read, Icethng themselves, for the rest, 
on the draff of country newspapers, and the very instnic- 
me but not sen' palatable pabulum of some cheap edu- 
cational senes Yliis was Robert's position All day long 
he had dreamed of the Hebrew stones and his head had 
been full of Hebrew poetry and Gospel ciliics, until they 
had struck deep root into his heart, and the very expres- 
sions had become a part of him. so that he rarely spoke 
without some antique idiom or Scripture mannerism 
that gave a racincss to the merest trivialities of talk 
But the influence of the Bible did not stop here There 
was more in Robert than quaint nhra'e and ready store 
of reference He vvas imbued with a spirit of peace and 
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love: he interposed berwwn man and wife: he threw 
himself between the angry, touching his hat the while 
with all the cerrinony of an usher he protwted the birds 
from everybody but himself, seeing, I suppose, a great 
difference between offioat execution and wanton sport 
His misfrc^ telling him one day to put some f«ns into 
Ills master's paniculat comer, and adding, "Though, 
indeed, Robert, he doesn’t deserve ibero, for be wouldn’t 
help me to gather them.’’ " Eh mem,” replies Robert, 
" but t troumnee say that, for t think he's jusl a most 
deser.nn' gentleman ” Again, two of our friends, who 
were on intimate terms, and accustomed to uee language 
to each other, soroewnat without the bounds of the 
parliamentary, happened to differ about ibe position of 
a scat in the garden The dt5cti#<ion, as was tNual when 
these two were at it, soon w»ed tolerably insulimg on 
both sides Everyone accustomed to such controversies 
several times a day «ras quietly enjoylne this pnae-fight 
of somewhat abusive wit — eteryone but Robert, to whom 
the perfect good faith of the whole quarrel seemed un- 
<juc»rK«Mb.’e. arid who, after having wasted w3J hss ran- 
sacnce would suffer him to wait no more, and oil he 
expected every moment that the di'putants would fall 
to blows, cut suddenly in with tones of almost tearful 
entrearv “Eh, but, gentlemen, I trad hae nae mate 
trords about si''’ One thing was noticeable about 
Robert’s religion ' it was neither dogmatic nor sectarian 
He never expatiated (at lea^t. tn ray haring) on the 
doemnes of his creed, and he never condemned anybody 
else I have no doubt that be held all Roman Catholics. 
Atheists, and Mahometans as coosidcrably out of ii, I 
don't believe be had any sympathy for Prelacy, and the 
natujal feelings of man must have made him a little 
sore about Tree^archisra, but at least, be never talked 
about these views, never pew ointroversially noisy, and 
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ne^c^ openly aspersed the behef or practice of anybody 
Now all this IS not ^ncrally characteristic of .Scotch 
piety, Scotch sects being churches militant with a ven- 
geance, and Scotch believers perpetual crusaders the one 
against the other, and mi<5Sionancs the one to the other 
Perhaps Robert’s originally tender heart vvas nhai made 
the difference, or, perhaps, his solitary and pleasant 
labour among fruits and flowers had taught him a more 
sunshiny creed than those whose work is among the 
tares of fallen humanity, and the soft influences of the 
garden had entered deep into his spirit, 

‘Annihilating all that's made 
To a green thought in a green shade” 

But I could go on for ever chronicling his golden 
sayings or telling of his innocence and living piety I 
had meant to tell of his cottage with the German pipe 
hung reverently above the fire, and the shell box that 
he had made for his «on of which he would say pathetic- 
ally “ He Has real pleased set’ it at first, but 1 tfiml Ms 
got a kind o’ Ured o’ if now ’’—the son being then a min 
of about forty But I will let all these pass "Tismore 
significant he's dead" The earth, that he had digged 
so much in his life, was dug out by another for himself, 
and the flowers that he had tended drew their life still 
Irom him, bur in a new and nearer way A bird flew 
about the open grave as if it too wished to honour the 
obsequies of one who had so often quoted Suipture in 
favour of its hind ” Are not two sparrows sold for one 
farthing, and yet not one of them faileih to the ground ” 

Yes, he is dead But the kui^ did not nse in the place 
of death to greet him “ with taunting prov erbs ” as they 
rose to greet tlie haughty Babylonian, for m his life he 
was lowly, and a peacenwher and a servant of God 
Ko&ert Louis Stcvevson — and Portraits 
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Two things are ncccssatr jn any ncrghbourbood where 
propose to spend a life, a desert and some Into" 
water 

There are many parts of die earth's face which offer 
the necessary combination of a certain wildness with a 
Undly tanciy A great prospect is desirable, but the 
want may be othenvise supplied, even greatness can be 
found on the small seale. for the mind and the eye 
measure differently Bold roeis near hand are more 
inspiriting chan distant Alps, and die thick fe^ upon a 
Surrey heath makes a fine forest for the imagiQation, 
and the dotted yew trees noble mountains A Scottish 
moor with birches and firs grouped here and there upon 
a knoll, or one*o£ thQ«e rocky sea-side deserts of I’rovence 
orergrown with rosemary and thyme and smoking mtb 
aroma, are places where the mmd is oerer weary 
Forests, being more enclosed, are not at firsp sight so 
attractive, but they exercise a spell, they must, however, 
lie diversified vvnth cither heath or rock, and are hardly 
to be considered perfect without conifers. Even sand- 
hills, with their intricate plan, and their guhs and 
rabbits, will stand well for the necessary desen 
Tie house must be within hail of eiiher a little nver 
or the sea A great river is more fit for poetrr than 
to adorn a neighlwurhood, its sweep of waters increases 
the scale of the scenery and the distance of one notable 
object from another; and a lively burn gives us, in the 
space of a few yards, a greater van^ of promontory 
and islet, of cascade, shallow goil, and boilmg pool.’with 
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ans^^erable changes both of song and colour, thin a 
navigable stream m many hundred miles The fish, too, 
make a more considerable feature of the brook-side, and 
the trout plumping m the shadow takes the ear. A 
stream should, oesides, be narrow enough to cross, or 
the bum hard by a bridge, or ne arc at once shut out of 
Eden The quantity oi water need be of no concern, 
for the mind sets the scale, and can enjoy a Niagara 
Fall of thirty inches Let us approve the singer of 

Shallow nrcrs by whose falls 

Melodious birds sing madrigals ' ' i ' ^ 

If the sea is to be our ornamental water, choose an open 
seaboard iMih a heav^ beat of surf, one much broken in 
outline, nith small havens and dwarf headlands, if 
possible a few islets; and*as a first necessity, rocks reach- 
ing out into deep water Suds a rock on a calm day is a 
better station than the top of Tenenffe or Chimborazo 
In short, both for the desen and the water, the conjunc- 
tion of many near and bold details is bold scenery for 
the imagination and keeps the mmd ahse 
Given these two prime luxuries, the nature of the 
country where we arc to live is, I had almost said, indif- 
ferent, after that, inside the garden, we can construct a 
country of our own Several old trees, a considerable 
variety of level, several wcll-ECown hedges to divide our 
girden into provinces, a good extent of old well-set turf, 
and thickets of shrubs and evergreens to be cut into and 
cleared at tlic new owner s pleKure, are the qualities to 
be sought for m your ehoseti land Nothing is more 
delightful than a succession of small lawns, opening one 
out of the other through tall hedges these have a\l the 
charm of the old bowhng-green repeated, do not require 
the labour of many trimmers, and afford a senes of 
changes. You must have much lawn against the early 
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summer, so as to have a great field of daisies, the year’s 
morning frost, as yoa must have a wood of lilacs, to 
enjoy to the full the penod of their blossoming' Haw- 
thorn IS another of the ^ring’s ingredients, but it iseven 
best to have a rough public lane at one side of your 
enclosure which, at the right season, shall become an 
avenue of bfoom and odour The old flowers are the 
best and should grow carelessly in comers Indeed, the 
ideal fortune is to find an old garden, once very richly 
cared for, since stinL into neglect, and to tend, not 
repair, that neglect, it will thus have a smack of nature 
and wildness which skilful dispositions cannot overtake 
The gardener should be an idler, and have a gross par 
oality to the kitchen plots: an eager or toilful gardener 
misbecomes the rarden landsape, a rasrefo! gardener 
will be ever meddling, will keep the borders ran, and 
take the bloom off future; Close adjoining, if you are 
in the south, an olive-yard, tf in the north, a swarded 
appfeorchard reaching to the stmw. compUtts'your 
miniature domsur, but this « perhaps best entered 
through a door in the high fniii-vralJ, so that vou close 
the door behind you on four sunny plots, your hedges 
and evergreen jungle, when you go down to watch the 
apples falling in the pool It is a golden maxim lo cul- 
rt^ate the garden for the nose, and the t^es will take care 
of ibemselvcs Nor roust the ear be forgotten without 
birds, a garden is a prison-yard There is a garden near 
Marseilles on a steep hill-side, walking bv which, upon 
a sunny morning, your ear wjl suddenly be ravisned 
with a burst of small and very cheerful singing some 
score of cages being set out there to sun the occupants 
iTlus is a heavenly surprise to any passer by, but the price 
fpaid, to keep so many ardeoi and winged creatures from 
their libeny, will make the luxury too dear for any 
.thoughtful pleasure lover There is only one sort of bird 
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that I can tolerate caged, though even then I thinh jt 
hard, and that is what is call^ m France the Bee- 
ti’ Argent 1 once had two o£ these pigmies m captivity, 
and in the quiet, bare house upon a silent street where 
I was then living, their song, which was not much louder 
than a bee’s, but aitily musical, kept me in a perpetual 
good humour I put the cage upon my table when I 
worked, earned it with ine when I went for meals, and 
kept It by my head at night the first thing m the 
morning, these maestnm viould pipe up But these, e\en 
if you can pardon their impnsonment, are for the house 
In the garden the wild birds must plant a colony, a 
chonis of the lesser waiblers that should be almost 
deafening, a blackbird in the lilacs, a nightmgale down 
tile hne, so that you must stroll to hear ii, and yet a 
little farther, tree-tops populous with rooks 
Your house should not command much outlook, it 
should he set deep and green, though upon rising 

f round, or. if possible, crowning a knoll, for the sake ot 
caintce Yet it must be open to the east, or you will 
tmss the sunrise, sun«<i occurring so much later, you 
can go up a few steps and look the other wav A house 
of more than two stones is a mere barrack, indeed the 
ideal IS of one story, raised upon cellars If the rooms 
are large, the house may be small a single room, lofty, 
spacious, and lightsome, is more palatial than a castlefuj 
of calnnets and cupboards Yet size m a house, and 
some extent and intricacy of corndor. is certamly 
delightful to the flesh The reception room should be, 
if possible, a place of many recesses, which are “petty 
retiring places for conference”, but it must have one 
long wall with a diyan for a day «pent upon a divan, 
among a world of cushions, is as full of diversion as to 
travel The eating room, m the French mode, should 
be ad hoc unfurnished, but with '» *>>■* tnW- 
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necessary chairs, one or two of Canaleito’s etchings, and 
a tHe fire-place for the winter In neither of these public 

C xs should there be anything beyond a shelf or tiro of 
ks, but the passages may be one library from end to 
end, and the stair, if there be one, lined ivjth rolumes in 
old leather, scry brightly carpeted, and leading half- 
way up, and by svay of landing, to a windowed recess 
wii a fire-place, this window, almost alone in the house, 
should command a handsome prospect. Husband and 
wife must each possess a studio, on the woman’s sanc- 
tuary I hesitate to dwell, and turn to the mao’s The 
walls are shelved waist-high for books, and the top thus 
forms a continuous table running round the wall Aborc 
are pnnts, a Urge map of the neighbourhood, a Corot 
and a Gaude or two The room is rery spauous, and 
the fire tables and two chaus are but as wands One 
table IS for actual work, one dose by for references in 
use, one, eery large, for MSS or proofs that wait their 
turn, one kept clear for an occasion, and the fifth is the 
map table, groaning under a colJ«mon of large-scale 
maps and chans Of all bools these are the least weari- 
some to read and the richest m matten the course of 
roads and rivers, the contour imes and the forests m the 
maps — the reefs, soundings, anchors, sailing marls and 
• Iittic pilot-picturts m the charts — and, m both, the bead- 
roll of names, make them of all printed matter the most 
fit to stimulate and satisfy the fancy The chair in 
which you write is very low and easy, and backed into 
a comer, at one elbow the fixe twinllcs, close at the other, 
if you are a hitlc inhumane, your cage of silver bills are 
twittering into song 

Joined along by a passa^, you may reach the great, 
sunny, glass roofed, and tiled gymnasium, at the far end 
of which, lined with bright marble, is your plunge and 
swimmmg-baih, fitted with a capaoous boiler 
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Tlie whole lofi of the house from entl to end males 
one undu'idctl chamljcf; here arc «t forth tahlcs on 
which to model imaginary or actual countries m puttytr 
or plaster, with tools ami liardy ptgrticms n carpenter s « 
bench, and a spared omicr for photognphy, while at ' 
the far end a space ts Vept clear for playing soldiers 
Two boxes contain the two armies of «omc live hundred 
hor<c and foot, two otlicis the antmunitton of each side, 
and a fifth the fopt rules ami the three coloun of chalV., 
with which you lay down. or. after a day's play, refresh 
the outlines of the country, ml or while for the two 
kinds of road (according as they arc suitable or not for 
the passage of ordnance^ and liluc for the course of the 
obstructing titers Here f fofc»ee that you may pas* 
much happy ttnic, against a gooil adversary a game 
may well continue for a month, for with armies so 
considcnhle three moves will occupy an hour It 
mil l« found to set an excellent edge on this diver* 
non if one of the plavcts shall, every day or so, write 
a report of the 0 '(Wratiom m the chatacicr of army 
correvjKindcni 

I have left (D the last the little room for winter even- 
ings This should lie furmshetl m vvatm positive colours, 
and sofas and Hoor thick with rich furs The hearth, 
where you burn wtxxl of aromatic quality on silver dogs, 
tiled round alroui with Bihle nicuircs. the scats ileep and 
easy, a single Titian in a gold frame, a white huM or so 
upon a bracket a rack for the |aurnals of the week, a 
table for the iKwks of the year and close m a comer the 
three shelves full of eternal books that never weary 
Shakespeare, Moliirc, Montaigne, l-tmh, Sterne, Dc „ 
Mussel’s comedies (the one volume open at Corniojine ' 
and the other at F anlano). the " Arabian Nights," and 
kindred stones, m Weber’s solemn volumes, Gorrow’a ' 
fl«6/e in Spain, the Pifgnm's Progrcji, Guy Afannenng, 
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’ and Ro& Ro^, Monte Ctisto, and the Kicomfe de Bra^- 
lonre, immortal Boswell sole among faiographas, 
Chaucer, Herrict, and the 51to/e 7*fis&. » r j-, . ■, i’ 
The bedrooms are larg^ airy, with almost no furni- 
ture, floors of Tarnished wood, and at the bed-had, m 
case of insomnia, one shelf of boolcs of a parucular and 
dippahle order, such as PepyC the Pasion Leltm, Burt’s 
Letim from theHi^htandt.ottbeKergaU Calendar 
Rosarr Lcnts SrtrTsset*— Later Essiyt. 
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TitrRF l^ T pleasant «ory of an itinerant «ipn painter 
who in going his rounds enme to a village inn iijwn 
sign board he had had his eye for some months 
and had watched with increasing hope and delight its 
rapid progress to blurted and lailetl dimness lo his 
horror he found a brand new varnished sign lie lur 
\c)al u with disgust and said to the innkcejicr. who 
stood ncnously by hoping for a professional compli- 
ment ’This looVs as if someone had liecn doing it 
himself " 

Tliat sentence holds within it the key to the nhole 
mjstcry of essay wntmg An esva> is a thing which 
•nmeone does him«elf. and the rxnnt of the essay is not 
the subject for nnv «‘ih)eet will siifTice. hm the chatm 
of personality It must concern n*cU with something 
" jolly," as the «chooll>oy says, something smelt, heard, 
seen, perceived, invcm^. ihouglu. but the essential 
thing IS that the writer shall Imt fonnesl his own im- 
pression. and that it shall have laben shape in Ins own 
mind and the charm of the essay depends upon the 
charm of the mind that has conccisctl and recorded the 
impression It will be seen, then, that the essay nccti 
not concern itself with anyihmc definite, it need not 
have an intcllccnial or a philosopnical or a religious or a 
^ ^humorous motif, but c<|ua11y none of llicsc subjects are 
ruled out Tlic only thing necessary is that the thing or 
the thought should he swidly apprehended, enjoyed, felt 
to l)c heautiful, and expressed with a certain gusto It 
need conform to no particular rules All literature 
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answers to something in life, some habitual form of 
human expression The stage imitates life, calhng in 
the scr\ices of the eye and the car, there is the narramc 
of the teller of tales or the muistid, the song, the letter, 
the talk — all forms of human expression and communi- 
cation hate their antitypes in literature The essay is 
/the rcscrie, the frame of mind in which a man says, m 
the words of the old song, " Says I to myself, says I ” 

It 18 generally supposed that Montaigne js the first 
wnter who wrote what may technically be called essays 
His pieces arc partly autobiographical, partly specula- 
tuc, and to a great extent eth^l But the roots of his 
tvriting he far back in literaiy history He owed a great 
part of his inspiration to Cicero, who ireaied of abstract 
topits in a conrersational Nray with a romantic back- 
ground, and this he owed to Plato, whose dialogues un- 
doubtedly contain the germ of both the novel and the 
essay Plato is lo truth far more the forerunner of the 
noieJm than of the philosopher He made a background 
of life, he peopled bis scenes with bnght boys and 
amiable elders — oh that all scenes were so pcopledl~ 
and he discussed ethical and spcailatnc problems of life 
and character with a vital rather than with a philo- 
sophical interest, Plato's dialogues would be essays but 
for the fact that they have a oramanc colouring, while 
the essence of the essay is soliloquy But m the writings 
of Cicero, such as the lie Senectute, the dramauc interest 
is but slight, and the whole thing approaches far more 
nearly to the essay than to the novel Probably Cicero 

S hed to his readers the funcuon both of the essayist 
die preacher, and fed the needs of so-called thought- 
ful readers by d^Iying, in a fashion which it is hardly 
unjust to calf twaddling, with familiar ethical problems 
of conduct and character The charm of Montaigne is 
the charm of personality — frankness, gusto, acute ofaser- 
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^atl(Jn, lively acquaintance with men and manners He 
IS ashamed of recording nothing that interested him, 
and a certain discreet shamelessness must always be the 
characteristic of the essayist, for the essence of his art is 
to say what has pleased him without too prudently con- 
sidering whether it is worthy of the attention of the well- 
mforroed mind 

I doubt if the English temperament is wholly favour- 
able to the development of the essayist In the first place, 
an Anglo-Saxon likes doing things better than thinking 
about them, and m his memories, he is apt to recall how 
a thing was done rather than why it was done. In the 
next place, we arc naturally rather prudent and secretive; 
we say that a man must not wear his heart upon his 
sleeve, and that is just what the essayist must do We 
have a horror of giving ourselves away, and we like to 
keep ourselves to ours^ves “The Englishman’s home 
18 hi8 castle,” says another proverb But the essayist 
must not have a castle, or if he does, both the grounds 
and the living-rooms must be open to the inspection of 
the public 

Lord Brougham, vvho revelled in advertisement, used 
to allow his house to be seen by visitors, and the buder 
had orders that if a party of people came to see the 
house. Lord Brougham was to be informed of the fact 
He used to hurry to the hbrary and take up a book, m 
order that the tourists might nudge each other and say 
in whispers, " There is the Lor3 Chancellor ” That is 
the right frame of mind for the essayist He may enjoy 
privacy, but he is no less delighted that people should 
see him enjoying it • ‘ t} 

The essay has taken very various forms m England 
Sir Thomas Browne, in suidi hooks as Rehgio Afedici and 
Unt-Bunal, wrote essays of an elaborate rhetorical style, 
the long fine sentences winding themselves out m dell- 
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lished usages and tjpes. The essence of it is that it is a 
large force Bowing in any channel that it an, and the 
• cbssifiation of an is a mere clasiiBanoa of chaaccla. 
■What lies behind all art is the principle of wonder and 
of arrested attention. It need not be only the sense of 
beauty; it may be the sense of fimess. of strangeness, of 
completeness, cf effective effort- The atnazeroent of the 
savage at the sight of a drUized town is not the sense of 
beaury, it h the sense cf force, of mysterious resources, 
of incrcdihle produas. of things unintelligibly and even 
magially nude, and then too there is the instinct for 
perceiving aQ l^i is grotesque; absurd, amusing and 
JOCOSE wmcb one sees exhibited in chfldrta at the fight 
of the parrot's crafty and solemn eye and his exagger- 
ated imitation of human s peech, at the unusual dress 
and demeanour of the clo^, at the grotesque simulation 
by the gloried and contort^ 'bee of sojsnhiog human 
or reptile. And then, too. there is the strange property 
in human betogs which males disaster amusing, tf its 
effects are not pre/udicial to oneself, that sense which 
inahes the waiter on the pantonume stage, who falls 
headlong with a tray of crocleiy. an object to provoke 
the loudW and njon ^jonianeous mirth of which the 
ordinary human being is capable. The moralist who 
would be sympaihcricmfy shocked at the rueful abrasions 
of the waiter, or mournful over the waste of human sfcffl 
and endeavour involved in the breakage, would be felt 
by all human bongs to have something priggish m his 
G>nipo«iaoa and to be too goed, as they say, to lire. 

It IS with these rudimentary and meimlicabJe emo- 
tions that the essayist may cpoc e m himselft even though 
the poet be forbidden to do so; and the appeal of me 
essapst to the world at laige w3I depend upon the 
extent to which he expenences some common emotion. 
jtfipf ir in all iu bearings, atebes the salient fearaics of 
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the scene, and records it in vnid and impressite speech. 

The essayist is therefore to a certain extent bound to 
be a spectator of life, he must be like the man in 
Broivning’s fine poem ** How it strikes a Contemporaiy,” 
who walked about, took note of escrythmg, looked at 
the new house building, poked his suck into the mortar 

He stood and watched the cobbler at his trade. 

The man who slices lemons into drink. , i 
Tlie coffee-roaster's brazier, and the boys i ” ' 

That volunteer to help him turn its winch, ikm 
He glanced o'er books on stalls mih half an eye. 
And fly-leaf ballads on the vendor’s string. 

And broad-edge bold-prmt posieis by the wall. 

He took such cognizance of men and things I 
If any beat a horse, you felt he saw— 

If any cursed a woman he took note, 

Yet stared at nobodv — they stared at him, 

And found less to their pleasure than surprise, 

He seemed to know them, and expect as much 

That IS the essayist’s material, he may choose the scene, 
he may select the sort of life he is mteresicd m, whether 
it IS the street or the countryside or the sea-beach or the 
picture-gallery, but once there, wherever he may be, he 
must devote himself to seeing and realizing and getting 
it all by heart The writer must not be too much 
interested in the aaion and conduct of life If he is a 
pohiiaan, or a soldier, or an emperor, or a plough-bov, 
or a thief, and is absorbed m what he is doing, with 
a vital anxiety to make profit or position or influence 
out. of It, if he hates his opponents and rewards his 
friends, if he condemns, desses, disapproves, he at once 
forfeits sympathy and largeness of view He must 
believe with all his might in the interest of what he 
enjoys, to the extent at all events of believing it wonh 
recording and representmg, but he must not believe too 
*45 
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solemnly or urgently in the importance and necessity of 
any one sort of business Or occupauon. The eminent 
banker, the soaal reformer, the forensic pleader, the 
fanatic, the crank, the puntan — these are not the staff 
our of irhich the essayist is made, he may hate ethical 
preferences, but he must not indulge in moral indig 
nation, he must be essentially tolerant, and he must 
discern tjuality rather than solidity He must be con 
cemed with the pageant of life, as it weaves itself wath a 
moving tapestry of scenes and figures rather than mrb 
the aims and piuposes of life, lie must, m fact, be pre- 
occupied vruh things as they appear, rather than with 
their significance or their ethical example. 

I have little doubt m my own mma that the charm 
of the familiar essayist depends upon his power of giving 
the sense of a good-humoured, gracious and reasonable 
personality and establishing a sort of pleasant friendship 
with his reader. Ooe does not go to an essapit inth a 
desire for joforTnatioo. or with an expectation of finding 
a clear statement of a complicaced subjea. that is not 
the mood in which one takes up a volume of essays. 
What one rather expects to find is a companionabte 
treatment of that vast mass of little problems and 
floating ideas which are aroused and evoked by our 
passage through the world, our daily employment, out 
leisure hours, our amusements and diversions, and above 
all by our rclaoons with other people — all the unct- 
pectetl. inconsistent, vanous simple stuff of hfe, the 
essayist ought to be able to impart a cenain beauty and 
order into it, to delineate, let us say, the vague emotions 
aroused in solitude or id company by the sight of 
scenery, tlic aspect of towns, the iinprcs<ions of an and 
books, the interplay of human qualities and character- 
istics. the half-formed bop« and desires and fears and 
jop that form so large a panof our daily thoughts The 
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essaynt ought to be able to indicate a case or a problem 
that IS apt to occur m ordinary life and suggest the 
theory of u, to guess what it is tliat maV-cs our moods 
resolute or fitful, why wc act consistently or inconsis- 
tently, what It is that repels or attracts us in our dealings 
with other people, what our prnatc fancies arc The 
good essayist is the man who mikes a reader sav “ Well, 
i have often thought all those things, but I never dis- 
cerned before any connection between them, nor got so 
far as to put them into worth ” And thus the essayist 
must have a great and far-reaching curiosity, he must be 
interested rather ilian displea‘«tl by the dilfercnces of 
human bemgs and by their varied theories He must 
recognize the fact that most people's convictions are not 
the result of reason, but a mass of associations, tradi- 
tions, things half understood, phrases, examples, loyal- 
ties, whims. He must care more about the inconsistency 
of humanity than about its dignity, and he must study 
more what people actually do think about than what 
they ought to think aliout He must not be ashamed of 
human vveikncsses or shocked by them and still less 
disgusted by them, hut at the same time he must keep 
in mind the Hashes of fine idealism, the passionate 
viMons, the irresponsible humours, the salient peculiar- 
ities, that shoot like sunrays through the dull cloudiness 
of so many human minds, and make one realize that 
humanuY is at once above itself and in itself, and that 
wc arc greater than vve know, for the interest of die 
world to the ardent student of it is that we most of us 
seem to have got hold of something that is bigger than 
vve quite know how to deal with, something remote and 
far off. which we have seen in a distant vision, which vve 
cannot always remember or keep clear tn our minds 
The supreme fact of human nature is its duality, its 
tendency to pull different ways, the tug-of-wir between 
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De\i! anti Baker uhich lies Imitie our restless brains 
And the confessed aim of the essayist is to make people 
iniercsted in life and itt ihemsehcs and m the part they 
can take in life, and he does that best if he convinces 
men and women that life is a fine son of a game, to 
which they can take a hand, and that csery existence. 
howc^c^ confinctl or restncied, is full of outlets and 
pulsing channels, and that the interest and joy of it js 
not confinctl to the poliuaan or the millionaire, but is 
pretty fairly distributed, so long as one has umc to 
attend to it, and is not preoccupied in some concrete aim 
or sulgar ambition 

Because the great secret which the true essayist whis- 
peis m our ears is that the worth of experience is not 
measurctl by what is called success, but rather resides 
m a fulness of life that succe«s tends rather to obscure 
and to dimmish experience, and that we may miss the 
point of life by being too important, and that the end of 
It all is the degree in which we give rather than receive 
The poet perhaps is the roan who se« the greatness 
of life iKst, because he lives roost in its beauty and fine- 
ness But roy point is that the essayist is really a lesser 
kind of poet, working in simpler and humbler materials, 
more in the glow of life perhaps than in the glory of it, 
and not finding anything common or unclean 
Tlic essayist is the oj^wite of the romancer, because 
his one and continuous aim is to keep the homely 
TOateriaJs jn view, tp face setua) conditions, not to fiy 
from them We think meanly of life if we believe that 
It has no sublime moments, but we think sentimentally 
of It if we believe that it has nothing but sublime 
moments The essayist wants to hold the balance, and 
if he IS apt to neglect the sublimities of life, it is because 
he IS apt to think that they can take care of tliemselres; 
and that if there is the joy of adventure, the ihnil of the 
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start m the fresh air of the morning, the rapture o' 
ardent comparuonship, the gladness of the arrival, yei 
there must be long spaces m between, when the pilgntr 
jogs steadily along, and seems to come no nearer to th« 
spire on the horizon or to the shining embanked cloud 
land of the West. He has nothing then but his oivr 
thoughts to help him, unless he is alert to see what li 
happening m hedgerow and copse, and the work of tht 
cs'iayist is to mike something rich and strange of those 
seemingly monotonous spaces, those lengths of level 
road 

Is, then, the Essay in literature a thing which stmplj 
stands outside classification, like Argon among the elo 
ments. of which the onlj thing which can be predicated 
18 that It IS there? Or Uke Justice in Plato’s Republic, a 
thing which the talkers set out to define, and which ends 
by being the one thing left m a state when the deEnable 
(juahties are taken away^ No. u is not that It is rather 
like what 1$ called an organ prelude, a little piece with a 
theme, not very strict perhai» m form, but w^jch can he 
fancifully treated, modulated from, and coloured at wiU i 
It is a little cnticism of Ufe at some one point dearly 
enough defined 

We may follow any mood, we may look at life in fifty 
different ways — the only thing we must not do is to 
despise or dende. out of ignorance or prejudice, the 
influences which affect othen. because the essence of all 
e\pcnence is that we should perceive something which 
we do not begin by knowing, and leam that life has a 
fulness and a richness m all sorts of diverse wavs which 
we do not at first even dream of suspecung 

The essajist, then, is jn his particular fashion an 
intcrpreier of life, a cntic of life He does not see Ufe 
as the historian, or as the philosopher, or as the poet, or 
as the novelist, and yet he has a touch of all these He 
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DcTil and Baker which lies inside our restless brains. 
And the confSsed aim o£ the essayist is to make people 
interested m life and in themselTcs and m the part they 
can take m life, and he does that best if be conwnces 
men and women that life ts a fine son of a game, m 
which they can take a hand, and that every existence, 
hoKcser confined or restricted, is full of outlets and 
pulsing channels, and that the interest and joy of it is 
not confined to the politician or the miUionaire, hut is 
pretty fairly distributed, so long as one has rime to 
attend to tt. and is not preoccupied in some concrete aim 
or vulgar ambition 

Because the great seem which the true essayist whis- 
pers in our ears is that the worth of experience is not 
measured by what is called success, but rather resides 
ui a fulness of life that success tends rather to obscure 
and to dinamish experience, and that we mar mi»s the 
point of hfe by being too imponant, and iliat the end of 
It all u the degree m which we give rather than receive 
The poet «thaps is the man who sets the greatness 
of life Mt, because he lives most in us beaut? and fine- 
ness But ray point is that the essayist is reaDy a les«er 
Lind of poet, working in simpler and humbler materials, 
more in the glow of life perhaps than m the glory of it, 
and not finding anything common or unclean 
The essaym is tne opposite of the romancer, because 
his one and contmuous aim is to keep the homely 
materials in view, to face actual conditions, not to fiy 
from them We think meanly of life if we believe that 
It has no sublime moments, but wc think, sentimentally 
of It if we believe that it has nothing but sublime 
moments Tlic essayist wants to bold the balance, and 
if he IS apt to neglect the sublimines of hfe, it is because 
he IS apt to thmk that they can tale care of themselves, 
and that if there is the joy of adventure, the thrill of the 
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Start m the £r«h air of the morning, the rapture of 
ardent cotnpamonship, the gladness of the arrnal, yet 
there must tie long spaces m between, when the pilgrim 
jogs steadily along, and seems to come no nearer to the 
spire on the horizon or to the shmmg embanked cloud 
land of the West He has nothing then but his own 
thoughts to help him, unless he is alert to see what is 
happening m hedgerow and copse, and the work of the 
essayist is to make something rich and strange of those 
seemingly monotonous spaces, those lengths of level 
toad 

Is then, the Es«ay in literature a thmg which simply 
stands outside classification, like Argon among the ele- 
ments, of which the only thing which can be predicated 
is that u IS there' Or like Justice m Plato s Republic, a 
thing which the talkers set out to define, and which ends 
by being the one thing left m a sure when the definable 
qualities are taken away? No, it u not that It is rather 
like what 1$ called an organ prelude, a little piece with a 
theme, not \ery strict perhaps m form, but which can be 
fanafuUy treated, modulated from, and coloured at will 
It is a little cnticism of Ufc at some one point cleatly 
enough defined 

We may follow any mood, wc may look at life in fifty 
different ivays— the only thing wc must not do is to 
despite or rfendc, out of ignorance or prejudice, tlie 
influences which affect olhers. because the essence of all 
expenence is that we should perceive something which 
we do not begin by knowing, and learn that life has a 
fulness and a richness m all sorts of diverse veays which 
we do not at first even dream of suspecting 

The essayist then, is in his particular fashion an 
mtciprcter of life, a cnlic of life. He does not see life 
as the historian, or as the philosopher, or as the poet, or 
as the novelist, and yet he has a touch of all the«e. He 
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is not concerned with disajrcring a theory of it all, or 
fitting the Tanous pans of it into each other. He worfs 
rather on nhat is called the analytic method, ob'cmng 
recording, intcTpretmg, just as things stroke him, and 
letting his fani^ play over their bcau^ and significance, 
the Cud of it all being this- that he is deeply concerned 
with the charm and quality of ihmtts, and desires to put 
it all in the clearest and gentlest ligfii. so that at least he 
may make others love hfc a little better, and prepare 
them for Its inCmte ranety and alike for its pytul and 
moutijful surprises 

Asralra OoisTClreDi Bc^sn 
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At sunset, when the strong wind £rora the sea was begin- 
lung to feel cold I stood on the top of the sand-niU 
lookmg down at an old woman hurrying about over the 
low damp ground beneath — a bit of sea-nat divided from 
the sea by the ridge of sand, and I wondered at her, 
because her figure was that of a feeble old woman, yet 
she moved — I had almost said flitted — over that damp 
level ground in a surpnsinply swift light manner, paus- 
ing at intervals to stoop ana gather something from the 
surface But I couldn't see her distinctly enough to 
satisfy myself the sun was sinking below the hori7on, 
and tiiac dimness m the air and coldness m the umd at 
day’s decline, when the year too was declining, made all 
objects look dim Going down to her I found that she 
was old, with thin grey hair on an uncovered head, a 
lean dark face with rc^lar features and grey eyes that 
were not old and looked steadily at mine, anecting me 
with a sudden mystcnous sadness For they were un- 
smiling eyes and themselves expressed an unutterable 
sadness, as it appeared to me at me first swift glance, or 
perhaps not that, as it presently seemed, but a shadowy 
something which sadness had left m them, when all 
pleasure and all mtercst in life forsook her, with all 
aflcciions, and she no longer dienshed either memories 
or hopes This may be nothing but conjecture or fancy* 
but it she had been a visitor from another world she 
could not have seemed more strange to me 
I asked her what she was doing there so late in the 
day, and she answered in a quiet even voice which had a 
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shadow m it too, that she was gathering samphire of 
that kind which grows on rile fiat saltings and has a dull 
green, leek hie, ffehy leaf At this season, she informed 
me, It ivas fit for gathering to pickle and put by for use 
during the year She earned a pail to put it in, and a 
lablc'tiijfc in her hand to dig the plants up by the roots, 
and she also had an old sack in which she put every dry 
suck and chip of wood she came across She added that 
she h^d gainered samphire at this same spot every 
August end for very many years 
I prolonged the conversation, quesuoning her and lis- 
tening with allcacd interest to her mechanical answers, 
while trying to fathom those unsmiling, unearthly eyes 
chat looked so steaddy at mine. 

And presently, as we talked, a babble of human voices 
reached our ears, and half turning we saw the crowds or 
rather procession, of golfers coming from the golf bouse 
by the links where they had been drinking tea Ladies 
and gentlemen players, forty or more of them follow mg 
m a loose line, m couples and small groups, on their way 
to rile Golfers' Hotel, a little fariher up the coast, a 
remarkably gooil looking lot with well fed, happy faces, 
well dressed and in a merry mood, all freely talking and 
laughing Some were staying at the hotel, and for the 
others a score or so of motorors were standing before 
its gates to take them inland to their homes, or to 
houses where they were staying 
We suspended the convcrsaiion while they were pass- 
ing us, within three yards of where we stood, and as 
they passed the story of the Jinks wliere they had lieen 
amusing themselves since luncheon time came into my 
mind ^e land there was owned by an old, an ancient, 
family, they had occupied it, so ir is said, since the 
Conquest, but the head of the house was now poor, 
liaving no house property m London, no coal mines in 
> 5 » 
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Wales, HO mcome Itom any other than the land, 

the ttventj' or thirty thousand acres let for farming 
Etcn so he would not have been poor, strictly speaking, 
but for the sons, who preferred a life of pleasure in town, 
where they probably had private establishments of their 
own. At all events they kept race-horses, and had their 
cars, and lived in the best clubs, and year by year the 
patient old father was called upon to discharge their 
debts of honour It was a painful position for so estim- 
able a man to be placed m, and he was much pitied by 
his friends and neighbours, who regarded him as a 
wonhy representative of the best and oldest family in 
the county But he was compelled to do what he could 
to make both ends meet, and one of the little things he 
did was to establish coif links over a mile or so of sand- 
hills, lying between me anaent coast village and the sea, 
and to build and run a Golfers' Hotel in order to attract 
visitors from all parts In this way, incidentallv, the 
villagers were cut off from their old direct way to the sea 
and deprived of those barren dunes, which were their 
open space and recreation ground and had stood them 
in the place of a common for long centuries They w ere 
wamca off and told that they must use a path to the 
beach w hich took them over half a mile from the v lUage 
And they had been very humble and obedient and had 
made no complaint Indeed, the agent had assured them 
that iliey had every reason to be grateful to tbe overlord, 
since m return for that trivial inconvenience they had 
been put to they would have the golfers there, and there 
would be employment for some of the village boys as 
caddies Ncvcrtncless. f had discovered that they were 
not grateful but considered that an injustice had been 
done To them, and it rankled in their hearts 
I remembered all this while the golfers were streaming 
by, and wondered if this poor woman did not, like her 
>S3 
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Tins story %ras told to me by a fncnd 
It js ray destiny (said he) ro buy ra the dearest rnarlets 
and to sell — I succeed in selling at all — in the cheapest 
Usually, indeed, having tired of a picture or decoratne 
article, 1 have posmvely to give it anay, almost to malte 
its acceptance by another a personal favour to me But 
the other day was marked by an exception to this rule so 
sinking that I have been wondering if perhaps the luck 
has not changed and I am, afier alj, destined to be that 
most enviable thing, a successful dealer 
It happened ihus In drifting aboui the old curiosity 
shops of a eaehedrat city I came upon a portfolio of 
water-colour drawings, among »i hich ivas one that to my 
eye would have been a possible Turner, even if on earlier 
owner had not siiared that opinion or hope and set the 
magic name with all its initials (so often placed m the 
wrong order) beneath it 
"How much is this? ” I asked scornfully 
" ^Vcll," said the dealer, ” if It were a genuine Turner 
it would be worth an^hing But let's say ten shdhncs 
You can have it for tnai. but I don't mind if you don t 
because I’m going to London next week and should take 
It with me to get an opimon ’* 

I pondered 

" blind you. I don't guaraniee it," he added 
I gave him the ten snillmgs 

By what incredible meins I found a purchaser for the 
drawing at fifty pounds there is no need to tell, for the 
point of this narraiive resides not in bargaining with 
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collectors, but in bargaining TOth my oivn soul The 
astonishing fact remains that I acliiCT^ a profit of forty- 
nine pounds ten and was duly dated I then began to 
ihinb 

The dealer (so my thoughts lan) m that little street by 
the cathedral west door, he ought to partiarate m this 
He behated scry well to me and I ought to behase well 
to him It would he only fair to gtsc turn half 
Thereupon I sat down and wrote a little note saying 
that the potenttal Turner drawing, which no doubt he 
lecoUectw had twmtd out to be authentic, and 1 had 
great pleasure in enclosing him lialf of the proceeds, as 
1 considered that the only just and decent course 
Hating no stamps and the hour being late 1 did not 
post this, and went to bed 

At about 3 30 a m I woVe widely up and. according to 
custom, began to retiew my life's errors, which are in no 
danger of eter suffering from loneliness From these 1 
reached, by w ay of mitigation, mv recent successful piece 
d! chaffering and put the letter to the dealer tmdex 
both exammauon and cross-examination WTiy (so my 
thoughts ran) give him half? Why be Quixotic? This 
IS no world for Quixotry It ssas my eye that detected 
the probability of the drawing not his He had indeed 
failed, did not know his own business \S^y put a 
premium on ineptitude? No, a present of, say, ten 
pounds at the most would more^than adequately meet 
the case. 

Sleep still refusing to obbge me, I took a book of short 
stones and read one. Then I closed my eyes again, and 
again began to think about the dealer ^\'hy (so my 
thoughts ran) send him ten pounds? It will only give 
him a wrong idea of his customers, none other of whom 
would be so fair, so sportmg, as I He will expect 
similar letters every day and be disappointed, .and™.tVien 
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ON THE PLEASURES OF NO LONGER BEING 
VERY YOUNG - 


There are advantages in the advance ibrougb middle 
age into later life nhich arc very seldom stated m a 
sensible way Generally, they are stated in a sentitnenul 
way. in a eeneral suggestion that all old men arc 
equipped mtn beautiful snowy beards ble Father Chrijt- 
mas and rejoice in unfathomable wisdom like Nestor. 
All this has caused the young people to be sceptical 
alxiut the real advantages of the old people, and the true 
stacemenr of those advantages snuoefs file a paradoT I 
would not uy that old men grow wise, for men never 
grow wise, aod many old men retain a very artracriie 
childuhness and cheerful innocence Elderly people are 
often much more roraamie than younger people, and 
someitmcs even more adventurous, having fxrgun to 
rcaJure how manv things they do nor know It is a true 
proverb, no doubt, which says. “There is no fool like 
an old fooL” Perhaps there i$ no fool who is half so 
happy m his own fool's pandive But, however this 
may W. <c is true that the advantages of maturity arc 
not* those which are generally urged even m praise of it, 
and when they are truly otg« they sound hie an almost 
coTiic ctmtnaiciion. 

For instance, one pleasure attached to growing older is 
that many things scetn lo be growing younger, growing 
fresher and more lively thin we once supposed them to 
be. We begin to see signtlicance, or fm other word') 
fo see life, in a large number of traditions. insiitatiojM 
maaims, and codes of mannrn that seem in our first days 
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to be dead A young man grows up m a world that often 
seems to him intolerably old *^e grows up among 
proterbs and precepts that appear to w quite snfi and 
senseless. He seems to be stuffed with stale things, to be 
gnen the stones of death instead of the bread or life, to 
be fed on the dust of the dead past, to live m a tovm of 
tombs It is a \cr^' natural mistake, but it is a mistake 
The advantage of advanang jears lies in discovering 
that traditions arc true, and therefore alue, indeed, a 
tradition is not even traditional eveept when it is alive 
It IS great fun to 6nd out that the world has not repeated 
proverbs because they are proverbial, but because they 
are pracucal Until I owned a dog, 1 never knew what 
IS meant bj the proverb about lemng a sleeping dog he. 
or the fable about the dog m the manger Now toose 
dead phrases are quite alive to me. for mey are parts of 
a perfectly practical psychology Until 1 went to live 
in the country, I had no nouon of the meaning of the 
maxim, " It s an ill wind that blows nobody good ’ Now 
^it seems to me as pertinent and even pungent as if it were 
’ a new remark just'mnde to me by a neighbour at the 
garden gate. It is something to come to hve m a world 
of living and significant things instead of dead and un- 
meaning things And « is youth m revolt, even m 
righteous revolt, which secs its surroundings as dead and 
unmeaning It is old age, and even second childhood, 
that has come to see that everrthmg means something 
and that life itself has never died 

For instance, vve have just seen a staggering mm of 
the wheel of fortune whii has brought all the modem 
material pnde and prospentv to a standsull America, 
which a year or two ago seemed to have become one 
vast Eldorado studded with caties of gold, is almost as 
much embarrassed as England, and really much more 
embarrassed than Ireland The mdustiial counines are 
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actually finding jt difficult to be indusinal, while die old 
agnculmral countries stiU find it possible to be indus- 
tnous. Now, I do not pretend to have prophesied or 
expected this, for a man may cheerfully call a thing 
rotten without really expecting it to rot”^ But neither, 
certainly, did the young the progressise, the prosperous, 
or the adventurous expect it. Yet all hisior^’ and cujfurc 
is soff with pTorerbs and prt^heaes telling them to 
expect It. The trouble is that they thought the pros erbs 
and history a great deal too stiff. Again and again, with 
monotonous reiteration, both my young friends and 
myself had been told from childhood that fortune is 
fit^e. that riches taVc to ihem'^hes wings and fly. that 
power can depart suddenly from the powerful, that pnde 
goes before a fall, and insolence annas the thunderbolt 
of the gods. But It W3.<i all unmeaning to u« and all the 
pTOterm seemed tuff and sute, tike dusty (abeb on neg- 
leered astnjuines. Wc bad heard of ihe' fa)] of Wolser, 
which was like the crash of a huge palace, still faintly 
rumbiing through the ages we had read of n in the 
words ofShakeipearc. which possibly were not wniten 
by Shakespeare*, we had teamed them and teamed 
nothing from ritem We had read ten thousand tunes 
to the point of tedium, of the difference between the 
■^Napoleon of Marengo and the Napoleon of Moscow but 
we should neseTIuse expeaed Nioscow if we had been 
looking ar Marengo. V/e knew that Chatle* the Fifth 
resigned his crown, or that Oiarlcs the Fir't lost his 
head and we should have duly remarked “Sic irantit 

f lona mundi,’' after the loddcnt. but not before it. Wc 
ad been told that the Roman Empire declined, or that 
the Spanish Empire disintegnitcd but no German wr 
rcaJJy applkd if to the German Empire, and no Briton 
to the Bmish Empire. The very repetition of these 
truths win sound Iixe the old mtcrminabfe repetition of 
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the truisms And yet they are to me, at this moment, 
like amazing and startling discoveries, for I have lived to 
see the dead proverbs come alive 
This, like so many of the realizations of later life, is 
quite impossible to convey m words to anybody who has 
not reached it in this way It is like a difiercnce of 
dimension or plane, in which something which the 
young have long looked at, rather wearily, as a diagram 
has suddenly become a solid It is like the indescribable 
transition from the inorganic to the organic as if the 
stone snakes and birds of some ancient Egyptian inscrip- 
tion began to leap about like living dungs The thing 
was a dead maxim when we vvcrc alive with youth It 
becomes a living maxim when we are nearer to death 
Even as we are dying, the whole world is coming to life 
Another paraaox is this that it is not the young 
people who realize the new world The modems do not 
realize modernity They have never known anything 
else They have stepped on to a moving platform which 
they hardly know to be moving, as a man cannot feel 
the daily movement of the earth But he would feel it 
sharp enough if the earth suddenly moved the other 
way The older generation consists of those who do 
remember a time when the world moved the odier 
way They do feel sharply and clearly the epoch which 
IS beginning for they were there before it began It is 
one of the artistic acivmtagcs of the aged that they do 
see the new things relieved sharply against a back- 
ground, their shape definite and distinct To the young 
these new things ate often themselves the background, 
and are hardly seen at all Hence, even the most intelli- 
gent of innovators is often strangely mistaken about the 
nature of innovation and the thmgs that are really new 
And the Oldest Inhabitant will often indulge m a senile 
chuckle, as he listens to the Village Orator proclaiming 
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rhat tlic village church irili soni be swept away 
replaced by a factoiy for djcmicals For the Oldest 
Inhabitant knows ^cry well that nobody went to cbiuch 
m the da)*? of bis childhood exapt out of snobbishiitts, 
and that it is in hii old age that the church has begun 
once more to be thronged trith beliercrs In tny capaoty 
of Oldest Inhabitant (with senUe chuckle). I wall ghc 
one instance of a krodied land A man must be at 
as old as I am in order to remember how uncTly jdiOtJC, 
inconceiTable, and crazily incredible it once seemed that 
any educated or even reasonably shrewd penon should 
confess that he bclicscd m ghosts You must be nearly 
the Oldest Inhabitant to know mth what solid scorn aud 
cenamty the squire and the parson denied the possibility 
of the village ghost, the parson even more emphatically 
than the squire The village ghost ms mstan^ trafW 
to the village drunkard or the village har Educated 
people inea that the dead do not return m the world « 
sense Those who remember those times, and haie hv^d 
to see a man of science like Sir Olive; Ixxlge founding 
quite a fashionable rcbgion. are amusM to hear a youflg 
man say the world is moving away from the super* 
natural Tlicy know in what direction u has really 
moved 
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ON THE “BUCOLICS “ OF VIRGIL. A CAFE IN 
PARIS. THE LENGTH OF ESSAYS, PHCEBUS. 
BACCHUS, A WANTON MAID, AND OTHER 
MA ITERS 

A FRUITFUL subject for discussion m these days of war. 
foreign and avd. rum. approaching pestilence, eclipse 
and leihrm of the gods, is the proper place m which to 
read the Bucolics of the poet Virgil 
Some would suggest a pistoral scene — a rznng mound 
near some clear river, or even the shade of a beech 
Others a library brown with age. dusty, and (please Cod) 
all the windows shut, oaken also, the root not high, the 
whole cut up into little compartments each with a wicket- 
rate as libraries should be Others would suggest bed— 
though that connotes a complete acquaintance with the 
teijc Others a railway journey, for on such an occasion 
the mind is well cut off from interference by modem 
things that is, supposing the raihvay journey to be a 
fast one between two seiy distant points— -for there is no 
more distracting passage of nme than a journey in a slow 
tram which stops at every station 
Others have suggested ship-board, which seems to me 
simply silly For, apart from the difficulty of reading 
anything at sea, there is the gross unsuitability of time 
and place for the lovely lines of the Eclogues 
And so on It is a weighty matter for discussion, and 
one that can never end, because it all turns upon an 
individual whim 

But for my pan the place where I like to read the 
Bucolics of Virgil is at a table outside the door of a 
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certain cafe faang the Bourse in Paris; a tabic m the 
open air The time of day In which this e’cercise most 
pleases me is about two o'dod> of an early summer 
afternoon. 

As to why this should be so, I cannot tell Locke 
would explam it perhaps by his “Assoaanon of Ideas ” 
but Locke is dead and gone. Perhaps once in boyhood, 
just in that place or in such a place, I first was struck by 
the beauty of such and sudi a line Ar any rate, that is 
the place irherc now ir pleases roc to read the immortal 
sniff a certain cafe opposite the Bourse in Pans, sitting 
at a table in the open air, in sumroer, »«th the book 
before me on a marble slab. There do I best receive 
wnhin my mind (aided by a oib) the noble outlines of 
the Apennine, the Lombaid Plain, the long shadotrs at 
evening, the bleating of the ffock. 

Some little way b«ore me. as 1 read, the howling mob, 
which clamours all afternoon, buying and selliog round 
the colonnade of the Bourse, continues its surge;. In* 
dnddual voices at that distance arc lost, all you bear 
is the sea of human avarice and felly in its violence 
confused 

^^Tiy on earth this singular piece of bareness, the roar 
of men buying and selling and picking each other’s 
pockets, shoulcT form a suitable background in my nund 
for the delicate notes of the pipe m the wood and the 
long regrets of the shepherds, heaven only knows But 
so It 1 $ 

I wondered only this year as I re-read the heavenly 
poet in that place {opposite the Boune m Pans, the 
TOe Slock Exchange) whether the advance of barbarism 
might not produce — and that in a very few years — a 
generation to whom all these lines will be as tedious as 
u Corneille to the riucated Englishman of tCKiay 

I can imagine men still reasonably cultivated, still m 
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part acquainted with the latin tongue, a.nd yet fallen 
into such a degraded mood that only here and there 
some specially vnid picture or some piece of stronger 
rhetoric m the Eclogues shall touch them, while the rest 
lull appear mechanical, dry stuff For there is a deg;rce 
of descent m the mind after whicJi the magic of verse dis- 
appears, and that sacred quality whereby — none can tel! 
how — a particular disposition of words stirs the mind in 
a fashion that is to common expetience what music is to 
speech, and what colour is to fonn, no longer effects us 
purpose 

I was reading the other day m the work of a Colonial, 
whose amusing conceits we all properly admire and 
whose honest morals help to make his work pleasant, a 
mo'i amazing judgmem passed by him upon the poet 
Homer 

It seemed to him that the poei Homer did not write 
poetry at all He said it sounded to him. compared 
with real poetry, modern poetry, live poctrv (ihc Cad’s 
Laureate, let us say), like the rude scratching of a savage 
knife upon a wall compared with some glorious work of 
art, suen as a Coronation picture at the Koyal Academy 

. Well, well, well! 

Shall I attempt to criiiaze the Colonial? No, I will 
not 

The truth is, that when you come to criticize certain 
modem enormities your instrument fads The thing is 
too big for jou altogether 

You can pick up a cncket ball with your hand, you 
can handle a ten-foot spherical buoy with a crane But 
how are vou to deal with a rounded mass several miles 
across? How are we to deal with moim/mns of inepti- 
tude’ How IS cntiasm to approach those last new 
literary moods which are deaf to tlie ancients? I fear 
It cannot deal with such moods at all If a man feels 
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like that, he feels like that, and one can say no more. 
And if there is to come a tunc when men shall read* 

Inctpe, parve puer, rttu cognoscere malrem, 

and make no more of it than "Passengers must cross 
the line by the bridge Penalty £$,” why, there it is! 
Things have their rising and their setting But before 
that day comes may the earth cover me. 

If the modem world resembled that ancient one of 
which the echoes, as I Jay doivn my Virgil, still mote 
ray ttund, I should here complete, I should here end 
For I have said all that I hase to say And a very good 
thing it would be if the modern world resembled the 
ancient world in this as in many ocher things Their 
books were ten thousand words long, or twenty thousand 
words long, or fifty thousand words long, or a hundred 
thousand words long They had not to conform to a 
spcaal length And so it was with that which they wrote 
down, as 1 am writing this, at random, a vagary of the 
mind 

But the modem world differs from the andent world, 
and there is a law that an essay such as this (essay, for- 
sooth 1) should reach a ccriain length 

There are various wavs »n which I could pad it out 
One of the best would be to quote you a few lines and 
ask. you how you feci. For instance 

Et me Pheebus amat phttbojm semper apud me 
Munera suni, Uun et suave ruberts hyactnthus. 

This IS not only a beautiful phrase, it is also true — and 
I am gtatcfiil to the Defian, I Wiff do ray best never to 
put him out I will keep by me a few flowers for such 
a natron 
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By the way, talking of that lovely couplet, do you 
kno^v IS true, it is not a Lc, I have the very words 
before me as I wnte) — do you know that a gentleman 
still living translated that couplet thus “ Phcebus loves 
me and I in ray turn ha\e gifts for Phcebus — laurels, and 
the sweet blush of the hyaanth " 

But this IS not so wrong a rendering after all as that 
for which a contemporary of name was once responsible 
in the noblest and most learned of the Oxford Colleges 
For this man said (viva soce, it is true) that certain 
Greek lines which really meant “at esenmg soft dew 
descends upon the earth "signified in English, “Towards 
nightfall tne huge female 5ea monster crawls up upon 
the sand" Each a picture, the one sweet, the other 
strong-— but how different one from the other' 

And as I base begun quoting, why not go on? 

Mch me Galatea peltt, tasciva puella, 

£t /iigit ad saltees et se eiiptt ante tnden 

You may, if you like, apply this to yourself just as 1 
applied the first lines to myself At any rate I wU have 
nothing to do wnib them 

And really f can think of nothing more to say, and I 
must bring this to an end But as I write, but as I 
wnte, a stream comes down from the mountams, a girl 
escapes beyond the wlllo^y trees 
H BeliXic — On 
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I CAN'NOT help regrtitJDg the appearance of ihc chocolate 
bus m the streets of London. Not that I object to a bus 
of a new colour On the contrary. I hare long held that 
the motor bus is an unworthy successor to the old horse 
bus chiefly because the horse buses used to pour dotm 
Piccadilly m as many colours as you will Gnd m a box 
of paints, while the motor buses scuttle along after one 
another in a wearisome monoiony of red, as cmpiy of 
personality as strings of roechanical lobsters (boiled 
ones). But, if it was oecessarTto istroducea new colour 
into the streets, the last of ait the colours I would wish 
to see there is chocolate brown The one drawback to 
chocolate is us colour Charming to the taste, u is dull 
re the eye One would oever eat it if one did not know 
from eitperience that u ustes better than it looks It is, 
no doubt, in accordance with the great pnnaple of com- 
pensation that rum through hfe that me birds of least 
onlhant colour stng the most bnlhant songs, and that 
the sweetmeats of poorest faroor should hare the nchesi 
^flssour. But a bus is neither a bird nor a sweetmeat, and 
should be painted red, yellow, orange, blue, green, mdigo 
or fiolet. 

Even so, it was not chiefly on account of its colour that 
I had a sense of grievance when I saw a chocolate bus 
the other day stealing for the first time along a route 
that takes me within a hundred yards of my door I 
should have objected equally to a bus of any other colour 
in the circumstances I hare for some time past been 
doing my best not to nde in buses, and I have often 
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succeeded by the simple process of being excluded from 
their overcrowded and malodorous maws I have said, 
with the other patient inhabitants of at least one suburb 
of London, “This is disgraceful,” and have vowed a 
lifelong absimence from bus-nding But no sooner do I 
see a bus drawing up with a scat empty — or with a piece 
of floor-space empty — than my hand reaches out for it 
as a dipsomaniac’s for a forbidden bottle, and, the next 
minute, I find myself as ever imprisoned in the Black 
Hole of the v chide, rocking through the streets in an 
unnatural attitude, with vibrations beyond endurance 
entering my heels and Jigging their way upwards 
through every bone uU they teach my skull, which is 
only protected by my hat from the roof that bangs it 
sideways at every jolt "This,’ I say to myself, as the 
bag I am carrynng m my free band lurches mto the paper 
an lU-natured old gentleman is trying to read, "is life 
This,” I meditate, " is the cwvUiauon we turopeans ate 
fmng to spread over the world This is the fulfilment 
of the dreams of the Greeks and the Romans and all the 

f reat civilizing races To be bumped about in a bus — 
ow unfortunate is the South bea Islander, lolling hzily 
by his lagoon, to hav e missed so uplifting an experience I 
How mdancholy is the lot of tW Fijian, who walks 
from place to place, like a beast, instead of riding in the 
belly of a mechanical rhinoceros, like a man I ” Thus I 
reflect, not without bitterness, as I aaually pay money 
to the conduaor for being allowed to squeeze myself 
into a place in which if a murderer or a bigamist were 
confined he would justly complain that prison life was 
being made intolerable If gaol were anything like the 
mside of a motor bus with standing room for five only,” 
no man, who was not either mad or a bom criminal, 
would risk committing any offence likely to send him 
there. 1 can think of no more dfective kmd of prison 
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reform than to abolish the pnsons and commit criminals 
to the insides of motor buses instead. Imagine what a 
sentence of “ a month ** srould be in those eimimstances. 
Hour after hour, day after day, to hang on to a rail and 
bump and sway and stagger and sibrate through one 
street that b duller than another, and another that is 
eten dtxIJcr than that — to be able^fo read nothing but 
adieniserocnts of soaps and gas maizes and boot polish 
— ncTcr to feel the wind of bearni except la the fonn 
of a draught that is half dust and half other people’s 
breathing — to be crowded with other human beings into 
a space into which one could not endure being crosvded 
eren with one’s most zdmtred friends — I>inrc might 
hare included such a punishment among the torments 
of the Inferno There is no adraniage in it that I can 
think of, except that tt takes you farter than you would 
otherwise go to some place or other that is not worth 

S to *niat IS why I would limit the use of the 
s of motor buses to consios. P.d not the annent 
pumsh cnmhuls in a fimOar tray by puttuig there 
in barrels Sled >nth spikes and rolling them dovrn a 
htU? 

Haring reached this point in my quarrel with motor 
buses, I may seem illogical in greeting so tes^y a new 
line of buses that should help to rtliere the ccngcsiion 
If 1 do so. however, I have a good enough reason At 
the moment when the first chocolate bus appeared on 
my home route, f had just bcto in e so impauent of all 
motor buses that I had determined to leam to walk agam 
— an art that I bad almost forpjtten. One day I acnially 
did walk. I fotmd it an exceedingly pleasant form of 
moTcmcnt ’Iberc was a sort of tjatuial rhythm m it. 

I no longer felt that I was being thrown about by some 
force m^itely more powerfril than mpelf from one 
London borough to another. I could pad along as 
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f ently as an old dog I could amble at my ease Id-c a 
en picking up her dinner I could stop whene'er I 
liked at a snop-window and look at a case of eighteenth- 
century spoons, or at an array of Dundee cakes, or at a 
travelhng-trunk that I viould like to buy if I had the 
money to tratel, or at the picture on the wapper of Miss 
Ethel Dell's new noiel, or at a necklace of pearls that f 
would sell if somebody gate it to me, or at the pnee- 
tickets on the plums' and the «lery at a greengrocer’s 
Esen this, however, is only a sm^I part of the pleasure 
of walking when one mignt be riding on a motor bus 
The greatest pleasure of all is to realize that there is no 
hurry, and to escape from this univcr^dl folly of rushing 
at full speed to a place that is no better than the place 
one IS at alrea^ It is a law of nature that we must 
keep moving The sheep in the field does it, the fl? on 
the window-pane, the sparrow on the road Everywnere 
living things are doomed to hop or dance or saunter m 
order that they may keep alive But the movement that 
» ’ntc.essa.iy to hse vs not mosemtnt ftom one to 
another, it is merely thjthraical exerase of wing or 
limb, with no vulgar object of arriving anywhere m 
particular The gnats that swing up and down in an 
elastic cloud are not bem upon going anywhere I doubt 
if the? arc even looking for something to eat It is 
merely that they know by instmct that it is more 
pleasant to keep eternally moving like the planets than 
to sit soil like a heap of stones nian is the only one of 
the animals that has attempted to escape from this per- 
petual round of motion, and to stiffen mto stillness while 
he is Tct neither a cnpple nor dead He desires to go 
somewhere else than where he is, but he docs not desire 
to move Hence, m his canning, he has invented means 
after means of being moved He has abandoned activity 
for passivity till he has almost achieved his ideal of being 
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hixmed to some unimponant desunadon like one of a 
heap of paving-stones rattled along in a truck in the 
wake of a tracuon-engine. 

He reached^ this extreme of passivity only by slow 
stages He began fay mastering the more pliable .intmals 
and compelling them to carry hint. While he rode on 
horseback, however, he may be said to have exchanged 
one kind of motion for another. The rider is stiU aeSve 
in his movements, his muscles tighten and loosen in as 
musical a rhythm as the tlmhm of walking He has 
become a centaur mstead oi a man Similarly, m the 
invention of the rowme-boat, man simply increased the 
range of his rhythms. He came nearer bis ideal of being 
moved instead of moving with the invention of wheels 
and satis He rejoiced as be freed hU muscles from the 
dehghts of effort, but even then he experienced exquisite 
and subtle pleasures of movement in slackening and 
Dghtening rem*. and in the skilful u«e of helm and saH 
fus tempution to idleness tnoeated as vehicles and ships 
grew in size. He no longer wished to drive or to maiuge 
the boat. He was content to be driven by a horse that 
he himself did not know bow to drive, and to use a ship 
as a travellmg bed-sitring-room. This indolence of his 
gave men of mechanical minds their chance. Seeing 
what a lazy creature was man. they invented railways 
..and ocean liners and charabancs and motor buses and 
'•underground tubes in whldi they could transport the 
* poor creature in bulk endlessly from place lo place, wjtb- 
yout the slightest effort on bis part, except that of putting 
^his hand m his poA« and bringing out money to pay 
for his ticket. So that at the present day the human 
race is becoming in ever a greater and greater degree a 
race of passengers. Could anything look less like a happy 
flock 01 jackdaws or an ecstatic dance of gnats than me 
mob of human bangs that we see jumbled together to 
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day in an underground ttaiQ? They are shaken as you 
might Jingle the money m your pocket, but they do not 
move They are in a hutry, but the beauty of swiftness 
does not course through their beings Set on the lo' chest 
of the planets, wuh streams flowing, with a pearly moon 
rolling across the daylight sky, with birds singing in the 
trees, with children romping under them, they neglect 
all this noble spectacle amid which they were meant to 
loll or to labour in order to shut thcmsches inside a 
lighted boK on wheels, and to be borne at top speed 
through the dull Mcwlessncss of the underworld And 
the motor bus, though it remains above ground, is a bot 
on wheels that hurries the inside passenger through a 
world almost as unrcfrtshiog to the eye fOne has no 
more life, as one nts m it, than a posted letter One’s 
destination has become everything, one’s journey to 
one’s destination nothing — nothing, at any rate, but a 
necessary evil This is against all ivisdom, which bids 
us enjoy the journey no I«s than the end of the journey 
—which bids us keep moving, even if we ate moving 
nowhere m particular 

If the human race, m abandoning the pleasures of 
physical movement, were finding compensation m new 
pleasures of the movement of mmd or spirit, there would 
be more to be said m behalf of motor buses But look 
at the map of the vvorld, and you will search in vain for 
even a village in which there is evidence of any move- 
ment of mind or spirit such as filled all Italy with beautv 
four hundred years before the first motor bus had rattled 
human flesh and bones, through the streets of London 
Tilings being what they are, I wish the new chocolate 
bus every success I shall most certainly use it But I 
$h.ill use It regretfully, thinking of all those fine walks 
I have been robbed of under the plane trees with their 
sp^y green balls of fruit — past booksellers’ and jewel- 
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lers’ and fruiterers' and tobacconists’ shops and pawn- 
brokers’ with their honourable and anacnt sign, 
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It is m the autumn that one used to puff oneself out 
with good resolutions about learning One prepared to 
receive professors With what pleasure one bought new 
boohs ! One felt as if one were setting out on a journey. 
It IS one of the great pleasures of a student's life to buy 
a heap of books at the beginning of the autumn Here, 
he fancies, are all the secrets An annotated Euripides, 
a text-hooV on natural philosophy, a book of logarithms, 
Morris’s P/uIoIogv. Maine’s Ancient Litp, the first book 
of The Faery Queene. Rasselat with notes, Professor 
Gilbert Murray's Greek Literature, Mommsen. Crutt* 
vveU, the Htsiones of Tacitus m a red binding— -he opens 
each of them impartially with pleasure, he enjoys the 
very “ feel ” of the paper, the smoothness or roughness 
of me cov ers, the look of the utle-page He could hardly 
relish them more if they were things with a sweet smeU 
or taste That at least is the etperience of one who 
ahvavs loved his books to be new and shrank from 
getting them second hand as one would shrink from a 
sweetmeat that had first been m somebody cIsc's mouth 
The fresh, white pages that no thumb had sullied 
attracted me possibly as a symbol of a new beginmng, a 
dawn, a spring Now I would rise from my past as from 
sleep, put on “ the new man,” as the preachers say, and 
set out on a career of tireless discovery I would plunge 
into the beautiful waters of learning and emerge a 
scholar, I would study even sound in the physics room, 
for sound was m some way related to Schuben, and to 
master all that dull prose about vibrations and the 
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length of orgpi pipes might be an initiation into the 
deeper mysteries of music The truth is, every subject 
iras a hill to climb, and any hili was better than no bill 
Ifelt a certain excitement as I read The UnneTSiiy Calen- 
dar and came on the courses even in strange subjects 
such as engineering and political economy I could 
fancy myself mih the greatest of ease a an! engineer 
and an archite«, even though algebraic formula: meant 
less to me than the marks left by the feet of seagulls on 
the sand, and though I could hardly draw a house 
correctW enough to disimguish it from a beehive ‘Il'c 
sense or my igaonnce and incapaaty did not daunt me 
in those days I re«rdcd these as remediable jreak- 
nesses I accepted the world as a great lucky-tub into 
which, did 1 out dip eamestly enough, I could find 
whatever talent I desired. Mow often did I seriously 
consider the possibiUty of becoming a sculptor or a 
composcrl I tc(t that if I began to handle the clay with 
all my might it would take shape from some of those 
restless dreams and craemgs that made it so delightful 
to be idle to-day and promised to come to birth in some- 
thing real and beautiful to-morrow As for turning 
composer, ray inability to play any rnusical mstturnent 
did not chill my hopes on an evening on which I had 
heard Adelaide or the "Prize Song ' m the Afeuier- 
sjMgers sung Here was a world into which to break 
through — why not break througb into it? I read some- 
where that S^umann did not leam to play the piano 
till be was in his iwcnues He even bad some son of 
operation on his fingers, did he not? m order t6 nd them 
of the stiffness of maturity Could I not do the same? 
rAlas, three consecutive evemngs of five-finger excrases 
cured me of my dream of becoramg a second Schumann 
Not beauty, but tedium, lay that way ■ For knowledge of 
music. I had to content mysdf with Grove’s Dictionary 
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There are some students who, fortunately or unfortun- 
atdy for themsches, ha\e none of these illicit longings 
for impossible careers They have not a single feather 
in their heads They seem to deade what thej are going 
to be on the day on whidb they leave school, and to take 
nothing seriously that does not lead them straight to the 
Church, the Bar or the Civil Senicc. There are others 
who for the niomeni do not deade upon any career sase 
the career of examinations They take upon themsches 
the routine of the gear’s work and would regard any 
mental effort made outside the beaten track as ivasted 
energy They would regard it as frivolous to read 
Gibbon if Dr William Smith falls in mote aptly with 
their course of studies Literature is to them a subject, 
not a delight They regard Aristophanes not as amus< 
ing, but as a collection of answers to examination ques- 
tions iCschylus is nor a poet, but a huge pudding of 
variant readings CEverything is of value, not in so fir 
as It answers questions put by one’s own nature, but in 
so far as it can answer questions likely to be put by an 
examiner’s ingenuity This type of student is. I believe, 
disappearing, the modem theory of education discour- 
ages him It is not very long however, since he was the 
ideal of the professors and schoolmasters They loved 
him because his virrues were so measurable He was 
told to coUea a certain number of facts, and the success 
with which he did his work could be appraised at a 
glance At the same time, we must not think that the 
professors and schoolmasters were only consulting their 
ease in idealizing this kind of student His success did 
involve certam necessary virtues — obedience, thorough- 
ness, self-disaplme, the culmation of the organizing 
faculty On the other hand, it implied such an economy 
of curiosity and imagination that these were frequently 
atrophied from disuse He was more likely to acrueie a 
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successful carter than a successful life. I knew a student 
of this kind who netcr read a single book— either as a 
tclioolboy or as an undergraduate — that did not bear 
direaly on an examination. He shunned Pater as he djd 
Wordsworth, like Comic Cuts, was, for him. 
reading for idlers. He had a bnlhant career, and ended 
in a high posiuon m the CtsU Service, and I cannot deny 
that he alimys seemed perfectly happy ' But it is a ques- 
tion worth dehaung irhcthcr. if he had been less success- 
fully educated, he might not hare been a better educated 
man He had a good mechanism for learning rather 
than a mmd. Were all men educated on the same pat- 
tern as he, n e should have a fine nee of officials so far as 
the routine of offidalism is concerned, but no micntors, 
no statesmen of imagmation, no poets no leaders It 
was probably of the over-disdpUned, oier-routmed 
student that Profes<or Laune was thmkm? when he 
pleaded with the richer son of parents to mron iheu 
children snlRaently on their own resources, to give them 
some of the advantagm of the gutter " Many people, 
on the other band, are nowadays almost too de\ otedlv in 
love vnth the guner as the school of originality They 
imagine you have only to set an infant or a young man 
carelully in the gutter in order to release a wedth of 
fine impulses that will save him both m this world and 
the next. The truth is, educauon should be neither all 
'formalism and routine, nor all an affair of desultory 
impulses Here, as elsewhere, dlsapline and indisaplme 
must balance one another, and the result will be better 
than a monopoly of either Reading Professor John 
Adams’s admirable book. The 'Student’s Guide, I cannot 
help thinking with envy of the student who can subject 
lumsclf to system even to the point of beginning bis 
work with the suhjea he likes least and of knowing to 
within five minutes bow long be will spend each evemng 
ifo 
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on each subject The picture o£ the ideal student rises 
in my mmd as I read I see him trampling on irrele- 
>ant day-dreams, and submitting hitnseu to obedience 
through the impulse towards mastery I remember how, 
for myself, I studied as an Epicurean But I always 
regarded the ideal student as an ascetic, and I neser 
luxuriated more blissfully m Epicureanism than when 
I was dreaming I was an ascetic myself 
Thus, as a smdenl, one had two dreams One had 
the dream of getting knowledge, and one had the dream 
of getting character The night-watches were pleasant 
with the thought of makmg oneself a master of both 
One Went to sleep in a cloud of ambition But m the 
mormng Epicurus prevailed agam There would be 
someone in the porch of the college who would wcet 
me m an idle mood and m«ist on a walk alone the tow- 
path of a canal or who liad been reading a booh and 
wanted to argue that no one existed except Vumselfi ot 
who believed that Thoreau was a better wnter than 
Emerson, or that The Shop Ctrl was a ^ucr musical 
comedy dian The Ceijlm There was always some good 
reason for ignoring Latin and for passing by logic on 
the other side Tliose were still the d lys of the jcsthenc 
period, and one could, with a good conscience, prefer 
the shadows of the willow-trees in the olite-grcen waters 
of the canal to the dreary humour of Plautus — at least, 
of Plautus smdied, like a corpse m small sections, and 
with an eye to his grammar rather than to his jokes 
• One certainly would not for anything have jmssed 
one’s student days To mix with other students is an 
education in itself It is to come into touch wuh ideas 
that arc “living creatures having hands and feet’’ One 
may leave their soaety, ignoianl of "why peninsulas 
more fretjuently turn southward than northward, vvhy 
the jute industry settled down m Dundee’’, but one 
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becomes in their company a citizen of a hixer world, a 
sharer in the world’s interests, one who is bberated at 
least into the atmosphere of great traditions. Thus docs 
cTcry man attempt to find aiguments m favour of the 
education he himself has had. The man who has had a 
Unncrsity education believes it is the only education 
worth having The man who u self<ducated believes 
in scI£<ducauQn as the secret of success. The man who 
idled at college csplains what a blessing his idleness has 
been to him. The man who has read his eyes out praises 
God for his labours Thus, when we look, back, we all 
turn out to ha\ e been model students . . At the same 
time, if one had it all to do over again, how eagerly one 
would consult the p^ges of Professor Adams for good 
advice! How one would plunge into an enthusiasm for 
work! And'>-how one would find oneself the next mom* 
ing^ far from the droning lecnire-reom. smoking a pipe 
of N'avy Cut and ducu«sing the immortaliry of the soul 
under the bbckenmg elms of the Botanic Gardens! 
Rosotr In AU Hu Clory 
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We have heard a great deal, since 1914, about the things 
which are a menace to civilization First it was Prussian 
militarism, then the Getmans at large, then the prolon- 

S tion o£ the war, then the shortening of the same, 
en, after a time, the Treaty of Versailles, then French 
militarism — with, all the while, a running accompani- 
ment of such minor menaces as Prohibition, Lord Nonh- 
diffe, Mr Bryan, Comstockcry 
Civilization, however, has resisted the combined 
attacks of these enemies wonderfully well For still, m 
1913. It stands not so very far from where it stood in 
that " giant age before the flood “ of nine years since 
\Vhere, in relation to Neanderthal on the one hand and 
Athens on the other, where preusely it stood then is a 
question which each may answer according to his taste 
The important fact is that these menaces to our aviliza- 
tion, such as it is — menaces including the largest war 
and the stupidest peace known to history — have confined 
themselves in moat places and up till now to mere 
threats, barking more furiously than they bite 
No the dangers which confront our civilization are 
not so much the external dangers — wild men. wars and 
the bankruptcy that wars bring after them The most 
alarming dangers are those which menace it from with- 
in, that threaten the mind rather than the body and 
estate of contemporary man 
Of all the various poisons which modem avihzation, 
hy a process of auto-mtoxication, brews quietly up within 
Its own bowels, few, it seems to me, are more deadly 
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(white none appears more hannless) than that cunous 
and appalling thing that is technically known as 
"pleasure" "Pleasure” (I place the word between 
mrerted commas to show that I mean, not real pleasure, 
but the orranized activities o/Tioally known by the same 
name) " pleasure ’’—what nightmare visions the word 
evokes! Like every man of seme and good feeling. I 
abominate work- But I would rather put in eight hours 
a day at a Government ofHce than be condemned to led 
a hfc of “pleasure", I ivould even, 1 believe, prefer to 
write a million words of journalism a year 
The horrors of modem " pleasure ” arise from the 
fact that every kind of organized distraction tends to 
become progressnely more and more intbcale There 
was a time when people indulged themselves with dis- 
tractions reouiriog the expense of a renam intellectual 
efifort. In die seventeenth century, for example, royal 
personages and their courtiers took a real delight in 
listening to erudite sermons (Dr Donne’s, for example) 
and academical disputes on {Mints of theology or meta- 

? hjsics. Pan of the entertainment offered to the Prince 
alatine, on the occasion of his mamage with James I’s 
daughter, was a «yllogM!ic argumentation, on I forget 
what philosophical theme, between the amiable Lord 
Keeper Williams and a troop of minor Cambridge 
logiaans Imagine the feelings of a rontemporar y./ 
yince, if a foyal University were to oiler him a simil ar 
^temlnment i 

Royal personages were not the only people who 
enjoyed intelligent pleasures In Elizabethan times 
every lady and gentleman of ordinary culture could be 
relied upon, at demand, to take his or her part m a 
madrigal or a mgtet “jHiose who know the enormous 
' complexity and subtlety of sixteenth<entuty music will 
realize what this means To indulge in their favourite 
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pastime out ancestors had to exert their minds to an 
uncommon degree- Even the uneducated vulgar de- 
lighted in pleasures requmne the exercise ol a certain 
intelligence, individuality and personal initiative They 
lislenw, £or example, to Othello. King Lear, and Hamlet 
— apparently with enjoyment and comprehension They 
sang and made much music And far away, in the 
remote country, the peasants, year by year, u ent through 
the tradmonal rites — the dances of spring and summer, 
the winter mummings, the ceremonies of harvest home 
— appropriate to each successive season Their pleasures 
were intelligent and ahve, and it was they who, by their 
own efforts, entertained themselves 
We have changed all that In place of the old 
pleasures demanding mtelUgeoce and personal iniuativ c, 
we have vast organizations that provide us with ready- 
made distractions— ^listractions which demand from 

f »leasur^seek<r8 no personal paniapatjorj and do mtel- 
ectual effort of any sort To the interminable demo- 
cracies of the world a million anemas hnng the same 
stale balderdash There have always been fourth-rate 
Winers and dramatists, but their works, in the past, 
quickly died without getting beyond the boundaries of 
the city or the country in vvhi^ they appeared To- 
day, the inventions of the sccnatio-vvnter go out from 
Los Angeles across the whole world- Countless audi- 
ences soak passively m the tepid bath of nonsense. No 
mental effort is demanded of them, no particapauon, 
they need only sit and keep their eyes open 
Do the democraaes want music? In the old days they 
would have made it themselves Now, they merely turn 
on the gramophone. Or i£ they are a httle.mote up-to- 
date they adjust their wneless telephone to the right 
wave-len^ and listen in to the fruity contralto at 
Marconi House, singing "The Gleaner’s Slumber Sons ” 
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You will probably dedare rtjundly that I ought not 
to liave bought them jn the first place. But I regret 
nothing. I reatire, ercn better than you do, that there 
was, of couRc, no »emc id the ailair IVTiocrcr criiason 
pyjamas are intended for. they arc certainly not 
intended for me. I am not the kind of nun who robes 
himself sumptuously m the night watches, and for 
years now I hare crept to ray betf or doini to the bath- 
room in the dcrayrest shades the most self-efiaaag of 

E ale blue stripes.” My fnends. men of a cot always 
apny candour, hare told roe more than once that I look 
os u 1 sleep in my clothes and I hare no doubt that I 
look eren dingier at night than I do during the day 
Probably if they saw me m my pyiamas they iroidd say 
that I looked as if I had speot ah day ic them. But not 
only were these gorgeous ted things obviously not the 
kind of pyjamas 1 usually wear, u.ey were also quite 
superfiuous because I bad no need of another pair An 
extra suit of pyiamas, of course, will always — as people 
say — "come m/’ but you could hardly imagine these 
opulent, regal gairoeats ineiely coming in, wistfully 
awamne their turn at the bottom of a drawer Em- 
phatically their purchase cannot be JusuEed by common 
sense, bur considered, as it should be considered, as a 
romantic gesture, a wave of defiance to the greyness 
and dullness of things, it was, I think, by no means 
contemptible. 

It was a grey day, had been indeed a gnj week; 
nothing outside the diy’s roudne had happened for some 
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time, and it did not look as i£ anything ^\ould e\et 
happen again My body had gone on dressing and UO' 
dressing itself, eating, drinking, smoking, pushing itself 
into buses and uains, floundering heavily into large 
chairs, had gone, in short, through all its httle repertoire 
of tricks, but the rest of me, mind, spirit or soul, 
appeared to be on the point of hibernating There I was 


t hen, troi n^ about mv business drearily th is gfe^ mom- 
when suddenly m passing a shop wmdbiv rcau^t 


mg, 


si ^t of a pair of crimson silk pvianias, or rather of flam e 
and treasure and lost sunsets, the feast in fe e 

They were not things nicely soliciting in a^hop wm- 
dow, but an event, a challenge, a blast of sartorial trum- 
pets 'rhe sun and the wind, the stars m their courses, 
nad conspired together to produce a world of dirty 
monochrome, in which nothing could possibly happen, 
and ViC had all weakly bowed to their decision with one 
grand exception, the gentlemen’s outfitters, who realiz- 
ing that their moment had arrived, made a gesture of 
defiance and evolved these pyjamas, to bum there, ruby- 
red I knew at once that my own moment had also 
armed ^ There are occasions in a man’s existence when 
he must ni^e something happen . n m»it tiing a~s pla5h of, 
cd WlTrlnto his Ute j or s^ me p^fot him , p erhaps tnrb^ 
i iniim , will p eTi^, fly ing broken hetoVc the grey armies 
ot age, tim idity oY boredony ^ 

: brave words/but candour compels me to add 


that if the shopman had even flicked a derisive eyelid 
when I inquired about those pyjamas, they would never 

have been mine ^am prepared to stand faanc the dark 

ti de ot circumstance, ff iaUlftp romantic gestures of 
d ernnce,^u tT am not prepared to stand before a count er 
.looking a fool ^ow ev^.T'heverisaw tlie faintest tremor 
HislnanneT instantly set me at ease, for he produced the 

pyjamas with that air of grave approval, as if to say, 
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tome night fobca as 


Mr other aorennire vas. of course, putung them on 
that night That »ras three day* ago, but eren now^ there 
u still some faint thnll in going to bed or wati'ng in the 
morning, for tiatura'ly I hate been enjoying ray appear- 
ance in an ratirely^ncsr part. Clad in enrason siIL i fed 
a tcry different person, my thoughts adapting them- 
selves to ray outvrard magnificence As I surtey my 
lustrous blood red length at night, a* I rake m the 
moroiDg to sec mo arms that might have come from a 
pagtda in fesuval streiching before me, another peiton- 
aJity is super-imposed upon ibe one I know so well J 
feel a wickedlurunous felloir. with Kujiian sbves, a 




hCncst are suffering. 
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Strong, nilhlcss, beautiful, I stand bigb abo^c common 
morality and look down with a cruel smile upon the 
whimpering herd N ^^are mV counters, women my 
ptayt hinps . a nd I own no g^^but m ys^ And then, 
- hating dofi^ or forgotten the pyjamas, I turn hack 
again, dwindle if you will, into the rather timid, respect- 
able and not unkindly atizen known to my family and 
friends 

The least thing , it woul d seem , wi ll rin g up the curtain 
on thes e mental histtiohi^ I hate only to be giten 
one” ot those enormous and tcry expcnsitc cigars by 
means of which companies are merged and dttidcnds 
declared, and immediately 1 find mysdf turning into a 
different person The mouth through which this cosUv 
smoke slowly dnbbles 'eems to expand and turn gnm 
1 feel rich, powerful, rather cynical and sensual, one 
who looks with narrowed eyes at the poor virtuous fools 
of this world But nut me. in my shabby clothes, in the 
middle of a richly dressed and bejewelled company, and 
in a moment I am your stem moralist, your sturdy 
philosopher, piercing with one glance the hollow shams 
of life W|iile they arc lighting their ciga rs (b rigands 
^ and zanies all of them) . 1 am smoking the hDnest_p ipe 
of*Thomas Ca rlyle and telling them u nderjn y brea th 
tKat it^hSrnot av ail*thcm Yet I have only to have a 
TulEislTogiliein: and a suspicion that the lady beside 
me (who probably mistakes me for someone else) thinks 
1 am a witty dog, a clever trifler, and there I am, airy, 
exquisite, novv' slightly wistful, now mocking, epigram- 
maiizing the world away But let a genuine fellow of 
this breed, with a more rapid and hcanless flow of 
epigrams and more superbly creased trousers {for you 
must have well-creased trousers for this part, and that is 
one reason why I, who ba^ dreadfully, can rarely play 
n), let one of these fellows join us and within a minute 
igi 
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“It IS not for me to comment on j’our admirable taste; 
sir, but It ts endeni that you and I tlunk alike on these 
matiers,” that air which is the secret of all old and 
expensive shc^ He spread the cmnson brareiy on the 
coaoter, lovingly fingered the matenaJ, pointed out this 
and that, and then mentioned the pnee, a figure by no 
means unworthy of that regal magnificence, mentionsd 
it as a mere after-thought, a cuncus little fact ujarmigbr 
possibly mrercst me I said I would tale them along 
myself, and watched him fold ihem awav in'o a neat 
paper package. For the remajider of that mortung I 
might have oeen seen as a dullish soud-Iookmg ouzen 
clutching a sruall and apparendr tininteresting parcel 
I n realty f was a kind ot wild poet who ^d iu« t had 


Strong, ruthless, beautiful, I stand high above common 
moraUiy and look down with a cruel smile upon the 
whimpering herd h ^^are mv counters, woniyn 
plaything, a nd I own no god b ut myself And then, 
ha'ing doffed or forgoitcnme pajamas. I turn back 
again dwindle if you will, into the rather timid, rcspcct- 
afdc and not unkindly atizcn knotvn to my family and 
friends 

The least thing , u would seem. m Urm g u p the curt ain 
on tKcsememaf histrionics I have ^nly to be ri'en 


on these memaf histrionics I have only to be gi'en 
one" ok those enormous and scry expensive agars by 
means of which companies arc merged and dividends 
declared, and immediately I find mvself turning into a 
different person The mouth tlitough which this cosilv 
smoke slowly dnbhles seems to expand and turn gnm 
I feel rich, powerful, rather cynical and sensual, one 
who looks wnth narrowed e>es at the poor virtuous fools 
of this world But put me. in my shauby doihes, m the 
middle of a richly dressed and bejewelled company, and 
in a moment I am your stem moralist vour sturdy 
phdosopher, piercing with one glance the hollow shams 
of life S ^ile tljcv are tiphtmy iheir ciga rs (b rigands 
^ and za nies all of them) I am smoking the hone ^tjupe 
ofThomas Ca rlyle and telling jhem under jny breath 
iKat u^fialTnot aiail*5rcm Yet I have only to have a 


ofT^omas Ca rlyle and telling jhem under jny breath 
iKat u^fialTnot aiail*lircm Yet I have only to have a 
TurkisK~ciglinie and a^uspiaon that the lady beside 
me (who probably mistakes me for someone else) thinks 
I am a vnity dog, a clever infler. and there I am, airy, 
exquisite, now slightly wistful, now mocking, cpigram- 
mauzing the world away But let a genuine fellow of 
this breed, with a more rapid and hcanless flow of 
epigrams and more superbly crta>«d trousers (for you 
must ha\c well-creased trousers for this parr, and that » 
one reason why 1. who hag dreadfully, can rarely play 
It), let one of these fellows join us ana writltm a tnmute 


rv auMsos sru: 

or 80 I Iiavc changed again, being now simpler, deeper, 
mote kindly, none of your mere witty tnBcrs but a man 
with a heart and a brain and a purpose, whose lightest 
word IS worth more than a bushel of epigrams and cheap 
wit TJhm.cnn agar, pipe or "ci garette p lay Tiick with 
my n ersomlity. v ^detmg d azed m its"'mid mmnvcT 
wootl "Small tvondtr that a swroT crimson sh ould 
so p otent" ^ ~ ^ 

When I consider these and similar drolleries of the 
mind, for ever ransacking its wardrobes and lumber 
rooms and dressing up for ebamocs, I wonder more and 
more at the loud intolerant persons w e know so w ell who 
Inie doubled nothing for yean, so supreme! j confident 
of knowing all truth and virtue that they are rady. nay. 
eager to show their fcllos* creatures the rope and callows 
for a wont or a gesture Are they of di/Terent 8 nm from 
me, made all ota piece? Do they never find their per* 
sonslities, or at least some pan of them, seermg with the 
wind of circumstance? Does nothing ever change their 
point of view, ai least >o the seem conrlases of the 
mind? Hate ihey never diKowreil any touch of the 
theatre and the masquerade in the day s grate foolm^* 

If so— and we can neter know — thro there n lomc 
excuse for their anuting con^dctict m their infallib luv 
ihclt refusal to be tolerant of any d;,7etence la minds 
But js ji ihai ihey are not more bjt less stable than most 
of us arc, that iKey are not aamg ha!f-a hordred differ 
ml parts for a few odd romute* and takmt; pfcauire n 
fhe absurd transformat ons,but are toleps*ilv plav-aniij 
all the tune. de*pera»e!y keejnn? the outward appearance 
of MIC consistent charaererr IVrKs^. t-cknownm us 
they ate srearini* their CTirt«cn*«tt 
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INVITATION TO THE WAR 


Worry about words, Bobby Your grandmother is 
right For, whatever else you may do, you will be using 
words always All day and every day, words matter 
Though you live in a barrel and speak to nobody but 
yourself, words rmtter For words are the tools of 
thought, and you will find often that you arc thinking 
badly because you are using the wrong tools trying to 
bore a hole with a screw-driver, or draw a cork with a 
coal hammer ’ 

Excited persons will tell yoti— and are telling you now 
—that you must be " air-mmded ” No doubt, at the 
moment, they are right. But flying is only the last, and, 
1 suspect, the least interesting, of numerous methods of 
locomotion The birds havebad u for a long time, and 
It U not important We catch and keep the btrtls in 
cages, not because they fly but because they sing Before 
you die the aeroplane may be as out of date as the rick- 
shaw IS to-day But words mil still matter, and your 
capacity for thoughr and speech will still be the only 
quality that keeps you out of the Zoo 

The power and pleasure of woids arc enduring, and 
on be enjoyed by all men They are not the privilege 
of wealth or inicllccr or costly euucatton and they do 
not suddenly perish like last year's moior<ar or fox- 
trot They arc not the monopoly of writers, lovers of 
literature, or lawyers Every trade and every profession 

’ “ A {Test inan tnid long ago (hat moat of (be controretsiet in ihe 
world would end as soon as they began if men would only start by 
deUmng their terms** (Lord liewatt, in the Sundojf Tirnei) 
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CaiUTOn TO THE WAR 

15 conducted with words. The English Janguage, like 
the right of enridsm, belongs to every subject. And so 
we might expect that the same authorities whidi urge 
you to get " ait-mindcdness ” and ‘‘itjad-scnsc” and 
“ hygiene-awaieness ” and “ civic spini ” would beg you 
sometimes to thinL about your words, to respect and 
treasure the language of the lace^ which you are csing> 
changing, enriching, or damaging every faour'of every 
day Such erhonations are seldom heard; and it is not 
surprising that most of us choose and use our words with 
no more thought than we give to rcspiradon, fondly 
supposing that it IS as easy and natursd to speak the 
English language as ic is ro breathe the English air- But 
I, mongh I have no panicutar dile nor apunide for the 
a^T and am m error as fre^uenOy as you, eOiort you 
boldly IS the nadon's name to worry about words, to 
have as aSeciion and a res p e ct and a curiosity for words, 
to keep a dietiosary is the home and ask younelf often. 
“Now, whv do I say that? *' 1 am not ur^g you to be 
always right : for f^ can hope for that. But we all can 
worrv, and that is the bejrinning of vhtuc. 

It is not, 1 warn you, Bobby, a comfortable estate to 
be of those who worry about wordss ^Tien I have read 
a few columns in Mr, H. W Fowler’s Modem English 
Usage I feel that I shall never dare to put pen to paper 
again. They arc much happier who can read wimout a 
twinge Mr- Brown’s comjMainr thar Mr- Smith has 
■“ salxitaged the Peace issne " and pass on eonientedlv to 
the next column- in which Mr. Robinson tells us that 
the hLCC “ have finalized the body Ime issue." We 
know, wc must admit, or veiy nearly know, what Mr 
Brown and Mr. Robinsop mean, and therefore, we admit, 
we migfit be content. For if we understand clearly the 
signals of a policeman we do not think of complamuig 
that his movements are not graceful (though, by the 
fp* 
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way, they generally ate) And it may be said that, the 
chief purpose of words being to convey meaning, to 
transfer ttiought, if that is done cffiaently there js no 
cause of complaint But though the chief purpose of a 
motoKar is to convey or transfer bodies, those who 
manufacture, market, and pundiase it use Increasing care 
to secure that it shall be elegant and graceful as well, 
and m like fashion we think it right to go on worrying 
about words, howcier much it wearies oursehes or 
others 

I declare a new and ruthless Word War. and I invite 
all lovers of good words to hudilc on their dictionaries 
and enter the fight, whether on our side or agamst 
us We shall often, we know, become casualties 
(what a phrascl) ourseUes. but this will msd.® us 
fight more carefully and not less keenly So, brothers, 
lay onl 

Piratical, tuffiaoly. masked, braggart, and ill-bred 
words invade our language and lay waste our thought 
c\ery day I am not. brothers, m a supenor manner, 
distributing bUme to those who use uicse unseemly 
expressions Nay, f base a Christian understanding of 
the real cause of offence, whuii is that those who use the 
most numerous words in public — that is, politiaans and 
journalists — ^haie the least tune m which to choose their 
words The Cabinet Minister who speaks for an hour or 
more m the House of Commons (mtemipied from time 
to time) cannot be expected to make every sentence per- 
fealy obedient to the laws of elegance or even grammar, 
and when, after a long day in his Department and the 
House, he comes to a public dinner the wonder is that so 
often he speaks so entcitamingly and well 

The special reporter or dtamatic critic, writing with 
one foot in the telephone box — and two minutes to go — 
*9J 
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and even, in a ensis, the leader-writer, hare the same 
defence. The orator on the soap-bor, tecL to the wall, 
has no time to polish his retorts to the shoicer of abuse 
or cabbage-stalks which he has drawn upon himself, and 
from his exciicd mind emerges easily some parrot-phrase 
about "saboanag the Peace issue, ” “not denanDg 
from an atrituac,” “ implementing a pre-obligation,” ct 
" hquidaiing a situation " 

But though we are Christians wc must be Just and firm, 
we londy fighters in the Word War Without condemn- 
any mdmdual we can throw such odium upon the 
oMnsire trords that they will cease to come naturally to 
any pen or rongt/e The mtad of the orator, howeier 
many cabbages fly round his head, mU unconsaoudy 
reject these inelegant weapons, as, in most cases, it woul3 
re^e to discharge an indecent or blasphemous reply 

But bow IS this to be brought about? Very simply 
Indeed, the maefunery exists already. We poor profes* 
slonal writers recetre by erery other p«t adnee and 
criddsm from strangers, not only about what we say but 
about our manner of saying it — hyphens, spin infimuves, 
relatire causes, “if and when,” etc Sometimes tite 
strangers are yeiy wrong; but often they are right and 
helpfuL In either case they show a healthy iniwt m 
the use of language and encootage care in the writer I 
suggest that the same anoition be paid to the bnguage 
of politics and “pubbe life" and journalism and busi- 
ness. m which more words are flung about m a single 
day than all the modem norelists by massed contem- 
poraneous effort could distribute m a* whole year The 
late Prime Minister bimsdf was criuazed for the form 
as much as for the substance of certain speeches 
WTictber that was just or not we do not know (and it 
might be argued that some of the cnucs were heatmg 
196 



boulders in a glass-house) but the pnnaplc was sound 
I£ interruptions concerning petty points of policy are 
pcrmusiblc at public meetings, let us from time to tune 
hare interventions in the great cause of tvords, thus* 
Spe-sker I say that by his speech at the Corn Exchange 
my opponent is deliberately sabotagmg the Peace 
issue I 

A Voice Why? 

Speaker. Because the League of Nations 

Interrupter I meant “ Why do you use such extra- 
ordinary language'^ ” 

Speaker 1 use the language of Idealism, the language 

of Hope, the language of the toiling masses 

Interrupttr ’ No, you don’t The toiling masses have 
more sense You use the language of a lunatic—— 
Voices Chuck him out t 

Speaker My policy, sir. is to consolidate the Peace front 
by mobilizing the forces of the Left on a colieciive- 
secunty-sysiem basi s— 

Interrupter Your policy is admirable I shall prob- 
ably vote for you But you are making a speech, 
ana a speech is made of words, and your woris are 
pestilent 

Voices Chuck, him out! 

Interrupter What exactly do you mean by “ sabo- 
tage ”? And can you sabotage an issue? 

Voices Chuck him out! 

Interrupter And what's all this nonsense about 
“Fronts ”? Ihe noticed that the more peace-loving 
you are, some of you, the more you talk about 
Fronts and forces and militants and all that 
Voices Chud. him outl 

Interrupter Y ou mean, don’t you, that you don't agree 
With your opponent about the best way to secure 
Peace? 
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isvnxnos to TnE war 
SPEAtER I do, sir. 

IvTERHUFTER • Then Tvhy the don’t you say so? 

I syropaihttc, I icpeat. «iih the speaker But u is 
cTpedient that he should suffer for the general good, and 
he may Ih e to thank you 

Then there is the adrettiscr, who has much less 
excuse, for he has quiet and time, and his mischief is 
done deliberately wrtte to him and tell him that his 
language offends you so much that you will not buy his 
goods Tell the “ stoddst " who offers to “ service ” you 
that you prefer to deal with a simple fellow who u con- 
tent to serve you And be a nuisance m the home. Stop 
TOur mother (politely) when she savs '* Uterally,” and ask 
bet what she means Interrupt tfieml Badger theml 
Write to theml Ask them «hat they meanl Let none 
of the wicked words escape without a challenge. When 
in doubt put them through the Entrance Examination 
in Appendix I. Make your dear family play the game 
of “ >Vjcked Words." Attack me too if you will, but 
send me your own Black Lists and let us fight the Word 
War together- For together, brothers, we can do a great 
work for the Englisb-^r must we now say the Bntish — 
language. And do not be afraid of being called a snob 
or a pedant. We are not attacking ignorance but m- 
effiaency Words are the loob of every trade, and there 
IS nothing snobbish or pedantic in expecting everyone to 
know {or try to know) his job It is not pedanoc to 
bowl straight, nor is the Umpire snobbish when he says 
“ Outl” 
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ELIA AFTER A HUNDRED YEARS 


Tire AOguc of an author w dependent on the taste of the 
age, and e\en a das^c is cj^osed to the variations of 
fashion But what am I saying? In the same lifeume 
according to our age, in the same year according to our 
experience, sometimes at different hours of the same day, 
we prefer one boot, one style, one mind to another 
Lamb IS a classic, but he is a little classic, and it is little 
classics who are, as a rule, most subject to fluctuations of 
appreaation. Yet in spue of four generations having 
come and gone, how high the Essays of Elia stand f It 
is the more remarkable because L^mb is an intimate, 
self-descriptive writer, since at no point is one generation 
more likely to differ from the next than about where the 
line of reserve ought to be dratvn It is this, by-the-bv, 
that often makes comraumcatioo between children and 
parents so ddflcuU ihev are shv or frank about different 
things Thus what may appear to readers of one genera- 
tion as winning trustfulness in an author, to a prenous 
generation may have seemed spirnual indeUcncy, or may 
seem to the next a lad- of frankness But Lamb wrote 
about lumsclf so gracefully, so sincerely, that be has 
escaped criticism from both directions, though perhaps 
not entirely from those lo-day who honour naked ex- 
posure and violently distrust the arts of amiability 
Again, as far as style is concerned, though his graces 
are not those most in favour at the moment, the 
triumphs of his style are dear to all who understand the 
art of wnemg It is a very bookish style, he has a very 
mannered manner Lamb always writes as one to whom 
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ELIA AFTER A HUNDRED TEARS 

words are a dcbght in ihemselses, and though no one 
cared more genuinely for the things he wrote about, joy 
lay for him in the manner of describing them. He is 
disuncily an ari-for an's-sake writer 
Once, when a friend objected to his love of archaic 
forms of speech, he stammered out that for his part he 
wrote for “ antiquity ” He could not bring himself to 
write a tame sentence, he could never resist a fine old 
word He dehghted m the vigour and quaintncss of 
scvcnteenth-ccniury English, and his mastery lay m 
using It to record homely, mtiroate experience He 
acquired from the old writers whom he loved a lofty, 
fanciful way of treating trivial things It became a 
second nature with him His work is more full of cx- 
quuiteW apt literary phrases than that of perhaps any 
other prose writer ft js quite unnecessary to add that 
he also stands high among English humorists, or that he 
It one of the great English teoutnenTabsts^-perhaps the 
best of them His humour is the humour of sympathy, 
even nhen it takes the form of self'dclighnng extrava- 

S nce His sentiment is that of one who loves to share 
t Imte arts of happiness, to whom past things are 
peculiarly endeared oecause they are no more, who is 
content with “ the most Vindly and natural speaes of 
love,” as he calls it, in the place of passion Ana all this, 
visible in bis work, is borne out by those who have 
exammed his life. One and all, the nearer they have 
approached him the more they have loved him. Here 
hes, mdeed, some danger for his reputation People ure 
of being told how good and yet how human he was how 
faithful though freakish, bow bravely gay despite the 
tragedy wUch «hadowed his life, how excusable his fad- 
ings were and how nght we arc to forget them Only 
Lamb himself could do full jusucc to the perverse im- 
pulse towards detraction su^ partiality, almost incnt- 
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atle though it be. may chance to provol.e in others It 
is the sort o£ impulse he understood wdl himseli 1£ you 
ever feel it, recall that one of the few occasions on which 
he showed a spurt o£ resentment was when Colcndge 
called him “gentle” m prmt; he would base been 
exasperated to find himself referred to as " St- Charles ” 
When Froude published Carlyle's Reminiscences few 
passages roused more indignadon than its contemptuous 
comments upon Lamb " A very sorry pair of pheno- 
mena,” Carlyle wiotc o£ Charles and Mary Lamb, rccall- 
ing^how he and Jane had visited them twice or thnee 
at Enfield " Insuperable prodmty to gin, in poor old 
Lamb His talk contempubly small . . , serened mto 

frosty arufiaalmes, ghastly maLe-beheve of wit, — In fact 
more Uke ' diluted insanity ' (as I defined it) than any- 
thing o£ real jocosity, ‘humour,’ or genialvw" This 
passage stirred Swinbume into wnung ttvo of his most 
Tituperauve sonnets on Oiriyle, and in defence of one 
who had written, he said, “ Tne brightest words wherein 
sweet tnsdom smiled ” I mention this literary episode 
because u is an example of the protective devouon 
lamb’s memory wakes, and partly because this passage, 
though written m one of Carlyfc^s most curmudgeonly 
moods, also contains phrases which make us see Lamb 
as he was shortly before he died, and inadentally touch 
the secret of his charm as a writer. “ He was the leanest 
of mankind," Carlyle continues, “tiny bladt breeches 
buttoned to the kneecap and no farther, surraounung 
spindle legs also in black, face and head fincish, black 
Irony, lean, and of a Jew type rather; in the eyes a kind 
of stnofey bnghmess or contused sharpness, spoke with a 
stutter, m walking tottered and shuffled emblem of 
imbecility bodily and spiritual (something of real in- 
sanity 1 have understood) and yet something too of 
humane, ingenuous, pathetic, sportfully much-endur- 
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mg ” Carlyle, we forgive you for the saVe of that phrase 
“ sportfully much-enduring” which suggests that which 
attracts everyone who reads his life (m no book so faith- 
fully and Vividly reflected as m Mr E. V Lucas’s fine 
biography) And also something that gives depth and 
poetry to even his lightest work — a dark d^osil of a 
tragic tenderness which relieves the restless glitter of its 
gaiety 

■' In his subtle capacity for enjoying the more refined 
points of earth, of human relationship he could throw 
the gleam of poetry or humour on what seemed common 
or threadbare, has a care for the sighs, and the weary 
humdmm preoccupauons of very weak people, down to 
their little pathetic 'gcnolmcs,' even, wmle. m the 
purely human temper, nc can write of death, almost like 
bhakespeare.” So Walter Pater wrote of him 

How tcrapung to illustrate ihatl Yet if I begin to 
^ote from, say, *' New Year's Eve,” where shall 1 stop’ 
iliat Essay is like a piece of music which modulates 
from one mood into another, from gravest mcdiiaiion 
mto gay resentment. If I wrench a fragment from the 
middle of if, please remember also how it ends 

“ In proportion as the years both lessen and shorten I 
set more count upon th«r penodv, and would fain lay 
my ineffectual finger upon tlie spoke of the great wheel 
I am not content to pass away ' like a weaver's shuttle ' 
Those metaphors solace me not. nor sweeten the un 
palatable draught of mortality 1 care not to be carried 
with the tide, that smoothly bean human life to eter- 
nity, and reluct at the inevitable counc of destiny I 
am in love with this green earth, the face of town and 
country, the unspeakable rural solitudes, and the sweet 
security of strecu I would set up my tabernacle here 
I am content to stand still at the to which I am 
amved; I, and roy friends to be no younger, no richer, 
soa 
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no handsomer. I do not want to be tveancd by age, or 
drop, like mellow fruit, as they say, into the grat e — Any 
altcrauon, on this earth of nune, in diet or m lodging, 
puzzles and discomposes me My household-gods plant 
a temble fixed foot, and aie not rooted up without blood 
Tliey do not willingly seek. La\mian shores A neiv state 
of bemg staggers me ” 

The essence of Lamb himself is m that passage, and 
what a losely passage of prose it isl 

Lamb was a critic before he wm an essayist He did 
not find Iwnself as a subject ull he was forty-fise The 
Essays of Elta are largely autobiographical, and like so 
many of ihe finest products of the Romantic movement, 
they are m fact ” Confessions.” prompted by different 
themes Much of their subsunce is fetched from Lamb's 
boyhood, haring lam many years m his memory unused 
Those esrays “ are ” (I ciuotc Professor Elton) *’ in essence 
poems in so far, that is, as they are not the work of the 
* understanding.’ that mere arguing and expounding 
faculty against which Colendge planned so many trea- 
tises, nor yet a mere Dcfoc-IiLe reporting of the actual 
hard and gnttv m its vividness, but proceed from the 
brooding fancy, which softens the lines of the past, and 
purges Its dross, mystenously, without blurring or falsi- 
fication of the truth ” 

Yes, passages in them are ” poems in prose." Facts 
recall^ in them, having lam many years beneath the 
level of deliberate recollection, have turned into visions. 
Visions m which the essence of the past resides True 
wisdom, if we arc to believe Mr Santayana, lies in the 
contemplation of Essences, certainly they ire the stuff 
from which good literature is made Hence, too, the 
charm of charity which pervades Lamb’s work When 
we see our liv es and those of others mirrored as essences, 
impatience falls away The charm of chanty I How 
S03 
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different from the bows dmtn of one who as he tmtes 
11 “ arranging himsefr m a mellow light, inTiting us with 
g^tie pcnistencc to note how lorablc he is." How 
different Lamb is from many of his scbooll I hare not 
time to discuss him as a critic; but sattmd through his 
letten, m his Spectfnens of En^ish Dramatic Poets, and 
in his essap, are some of the most imagmatire and 
unemag perceptions to be found us the trbole bedf cf 
En^iih criticism Such essays as that on “ArG^cial 
Comedy ” and on “ Shakespeare's Tragedies," considered 
with rrferenot to thetr htness for stage represenanen, 
contain considerations which lead straight to the heart of 
testhetic problem*, thoi^h the method cf th,e writer has 
only been to report what he has felL This is the mumph 
of a criuc who u alio an artm m his woik and not merely 
an analyst. Lamb had a superb gift for apprtoadon 
That be was a poet himself is the secret of his greatness 
as a critic. Of coarse he had hmitanccs. He was more 
seiuruVe to thmgs ofd than new, to things old in fitera 
mre, as he was to the l^-gooc charactenstic* of places, 
pecpie. and customs. . . I should like to end with 
Lamb’s words on my lips. He is among the lesser lami- 
naries of English htentnrc. but— 

"Hail, candJchghiJ without diwragement to sun or 
moon, the Uedhest luminary of the im«— if we may 
not rather style thee their radiant deputy, miM riccroy 
of the moon! — ^Vk’c lore to read. talk, sit silent, eat 
drink, sleep, by candlelight. They are ererybody’s ran 
and moon. This is our pardcuUr a-nd household 
planet,” And so is Lamb 
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THE POET AND THE FILM 

E%’ery work of art is a piodua of the creative imagina- 
tion, and to be worthy of the name of art, the film, too, 
must be a product of the creative imagination 
Before such a sentence can tneaii much, however, we 
must define that vague phrase, “the creative imagina- 
tion” I do not pamculaily like to use the word ” cre- 
ative ” m this connecDon It imputes to the artist a god- 
like role and that is bad for his conceit There is noining 
new under the sun, aifl all the greatest artist can do is 
to discover new arrangcroeDis of existing elements. That 
is not really to be creauve it ts te-creative, amusing, 
illuminauve, instructive, aSecuog But my excuse for 
usmg the word “ creative ” m conjunction with '* imagi- 
nation ” is to imply something more than a merely tnen- 
tal activity Not merely imaginauon, hut itnagitiauon 
embodied Imagination fiodmg its objective equivalents 
m sight and sound and touch Imagination translated 
into sensible shapes, tones and lexturcs 
But imngmation itself is a vague word What do we 
mean by it? The meaning of imaginauon has been 
discussed for well over two thousand years It is dis- 
cussed very acutely by Anstoile, and from Aristotle the 
disaission passes to the great tradiuon of medieval 
scholastidsm, and from that cradmon it passed into the 
school of romantic ciitiasm, notably, in this country, to 
Colendge, and we are still discussing the meaning of 
imaginauon Meanwhile, m the seventeenth century a 
school of philosophy arose, led by Descartes, which 
denied the existence of ima^nauon, or regarded it as so 
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inferior to reason that it could and should be ignored. 
That school of philost^hy hdd the field between the 
decline of schobsttasm and the rise of romanudsm, and 
the penod of fts predominance is sometimes called the 
Age of Reason or Enlightenment* u is an age of denia- 
tiie styles m art. Imagmaiion, we may conclude, is 
essential to art, though it may be opposed to reason 
rational work of ar t — th at <n»nd< lilr a i-ontradirtion m 
t erms ^n d I think u a co n tradiction in terms : it is a 
con ^diaion mvoued in tbeaims and'mfth^s'of many 
modSl i-film producers. . 

"Tfiie centunes-loog discussion of imagination to which 
I have referred succeeded in making a distinction 
betirecn ingenium and fantasia between fancy and 
imagination. This disunction was not always lent dear, 
because with that depressing desire to reduce all things 
to a unity which disunguimes philosophers, there has 
always been a tendeocy to reduce ingenium and fenlasta 
CO one faculty and rail it the imagination. It has neces- 
sarily been a vain ambition, for actually two v cry distinct 
processes are involved, 

Inoemum may be defined as the capacity to perceive 
or discover similitudes between otherwise disparate 
objects. We say that a person is as cool as a cucunjber, 
by which we mean that we perceive this common cle- 
ment of coolness in two sudi disparate obtccts as such a 
person and a cucumber Or dcscribiDg trie action of a 
man who is holding stocks in a rising raarLct, we say 
-that he is freezing on to a good thing, as water frrazes to 
cold metal These arc elementary examples of simile 
and metaphor, but the whole art of poetry ongmatei in 
such an activity When the choice of terms in such 
comparisons is arbitrary (as it is in the case of the cucum- 
ber, because other things are cool besides the cucumber) 
then the activity might be called fancy or fantasy, and 
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1$ what Coleridge called a mode of memory emanci- 
pated from the order of space and time, it is an activity 
of the will invoUing choice — a dioice of objective and 
definite thmgs whnm can be brought into some illumi- 
nating association 

But tngenium, fancy, wit or whatever we are to call it, 
does not exhaust the activities of the mind engaged in 
literary creation There is another process which begins 
with a sute of emouonat tension and to this nucleus of 
feeling attracts the objects or events which objectify or 
express the feeling Such objects or events are no longer 
arbitrary, but exact and necessary Everything, as it 
were, must conform to the colour and force of the 
original emotion The power of imagination, to quote 
Coleridge again, reveals itself m a balance and recon- 
ciliation of a more than usual state of emotion with 
more than usual order, judgment ever awake and steady 
self Dossession combined with enthusiasm and feeling 
protound and vehement ” 

The film produces its effect by projected images 
These images, projected on the screen, are associated 
immediate^ with the images stored m the memory of 
the speaator, and from that association or collocation of 
images flow the emotions of surprise, dchght, pleasure, 
pnde or sorrow, which we experience m the picture 
house 

From this dependence on the visual image, there has 
arisen the notion that the films can only succeed as an 
an by avoiding all abstractions, by confining itself rigor- 
ously to the concrete image Salvador Dali, wrho has 
vratten the scenano for an ultra modem film called 
Babaotio, writes in the following strain 

Contrary to the usual opinion, the anema is infinitely 

poorer and more limited for the expression of real 
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proccss« of thought than is literature, painting, sculp- 
ture or architecture. ^ b<nit the only form below it » 
iuush; whose spiritual ^ue. as cri^one know, is 
a lroost ni^ The cinema 1? linked tupaatgent^ly,' by 
itr tery riature, to the sensorial, vulgar and anccdonc 
surface of phenomena, to "abstraction, to rhythmical 
impressions, in a word, to harmony And harmony, 
the sublime product of abstraction, is by definiuon at 
the other extreme to the concrete, and consequently to 
poetry. 

The rapid and continuous succession of images on 
the screen , . hinders all attempts to achieve the 
concrete and annuls more often than not (thanks to 
the element memory) its intentional, affective, lyrical 
auality The mechanism of memory, upon which 
tnese images act m a manner exceptionuiy direct, 
tends even to itself to the disorgamzanon of the 
coDcrete. towards idealization. 

In waUog life, the latent purpose and the fury of 
the concrete nearly always become submerged in for- 
getfulness, but they rise to the surface again in dreams. 
The poetry of the film demands more than any other 
kind of poetry a complete dream metamorphosis in 
concrete iTTanoDality before it can attain a real degree 
of lyricism 

And on the basis of that idea we have m France the sur- 
rcaliste film — a film that is comnletely irrational in us 
content, a film tliar can only be compared with the 
dream, even with the nightmare, and which gains all its 
force and vividness by possessing the same characteristics 
as the dream The foremost film of this kind is Jean 
Cocteau’s Le Sang <fHn Poele~-A Poet’s Blood — with 
music by Georges Aunc, It is a vual experiment in film 
construction and it is the work of a poet — not of a 
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camera man. a kinisi, a fibmst or whatcTcr you want to 
call the creator ol a film, but of a man who is first and 
foremost and all the time a noct. 

This kind of film fits exactly, I think, our defimtion of 
fancy — a mode of memory emancipated from space and 
time- Its appeal depends on its concreteness, us irration- 
ality, Its strange dream-tike fertility of images Admit- 
tedly It IS an extreme — just as lyric poetry is an e\trcme 
of expression It rejects the logical it seeks the l^*ncal 
appeal, the direct sensation of the concrete. The only 
commercial films which a superreahst like Dali can 
accept are apparently those of the Marx Brothers But 
the elements which dominate a film like Cocteau’s or 
Ammo/ Crackers are elements present in most good films 
'The sudden projection of two images to suggest a simili- 
tude in Tiirisib the swirl of water followed by the 
flickering rcroluuons of cotton bobbins— a swift concrete 
etfoct to convey complex ideas of undetlyme processes 
of dynamic cause and effect tThe dani>er wSich threatens 
thijland of film 1« the t he tenetition of the sam e 

linage i n film after film— ho w often h ave we seen a close- 
*.-up of com waving against tfie sk^ to suggest the peace 
of nature, of the vmcels and piston ofa locomome 
to suggest travel, speed or power and so on But that 
fault 18 due to a lack of the faculties which are so con- 
spicuously absent from the film in general, the faculues 
which must come into the film to make it the great 
an which the potcntiahtiea of us technique suggest it 
may some day become — that is to say, the poetic faculty 
itself. To the ab^nce of that [acuity in the process of 
film production is due not only the poverty of film 
fantasy, but the almost total absence of the film of 
imagination 

The film of imagination — the film as a work of 
art ranking wath great drama, great bterature, and 
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great painting — not come until the poet enters the 
'^'’studio 

I tnow what is immediately adranced against that 
idea— the necessity of worliug in the strict terms of a 
new medium, csploiting a new technique* rhe raraeraj g. 
t he fi lm.artist^s muse: down with the literarv blm and 

SOOQ. 

'■^^About such a point of tictt I have only two ibin^ lo 
say: firstly, that m every an there is a good deal of caPt 
spoien about technique Most techniques can be Jeamt 
m a few days, at the most in a year or two. But no 
amount of technical efliacney will create a work of art 
in any medium if the creative or imaginaore gemus 
is lading Naturally the tedmique must appeal to 
the sensibility of the poet* he must lore his medium 
and tvork in it with enthusiasm . but the vuioo neces* 
sary to^ create not merely the means, but the enct— that 
is a gift of providence and we call that gift poenc 
genius > 

Secondly, those p«mle who deny that there can he any 
connection between uic scenario and hteraturc 5«m to 
me to have a wrong conception, not so much of the film 
as of literature. lutetamre they seem to regard as some- 
thing polite and academic, in other word?, as soracdung 
godfonaien and superannuated, compounded of correct 
grammar and faigh'^uodmg dccrooian phrases. Such a 
concepuon reveals the feebfeess of their sensibility If 
I were asked to give the ino<t distinctive quality of good 
writing. I should express it in this one word. Visuu-*' 
Reduce the art of wriung to its fundamentals and you 
come to this single aim* to convey images by means of 
words- But to comey tmages To make the mind see 
To project on to that inner screen of the brain a moving 
picture of objects and events, events and objects moving 
towards a balance and rcconahation of a more than 
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u»ua) State ol emotion tiiih more than usual order Tliat 
IS a definition of good hieiaiure — of the achicNctneni of 
cNcry good poet — from Homer and Shal.e<peare to James 
Joytx or Itcnrv Miller It m also a definition of the ideal 
film 

IlcstuiT RtjUk— .4 Cadi of Vdnjr Calaufs 
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I S'EVER beard of anyone boastm^ that he was a Kmfc 
derl There is noibin^ rery dashing or svrashbuclJerin^ 
about the life. The young banker nears no uniform, 
unless it be the office-coat by which he frugally lengthens 
the span of bfe of his out-door jacket. He bestrides 
nothing more 6eiy m the four-lcgged nay than an office 
stool, and casts doim — or casts up — whole columns with 
a pen instead of a machine-gun He is a steady-going 
fellow who keeps good hours, a suburbanite, a season* 
ticket holder, an erening-worter m nJIa gardens with 
geometrical beds He plays lawn-tenms, ana sings in the 
choir, and paints in water-colours. He marries sedately, 
and after tne ^t beat of youth; and in general chooses 
a more adrencurous life for his son 
But he IS a good fellow, and a pleasant chap to hve 
with, and makes a happy woman of his vofe Ks busi- 
ness is a compeutiTc one Unlike the pubhc servant, he 
cannot assert his dignity as an individual by a certain 
brusqueness of manner, a “ take it or leave it ” atutude. 
There is only one post-office in most small country 
towns, but there are generally two or three banks Nor 
can he mcrcase business by tnakmg a better article than 
the banker down the street, or by selling his goods 
cheaper He can do no more for his customers than can 
hjsnrals His terms are the same as theirs To do more 
business than the banker down the street be must wear a 
more attractive expression, exhibit finer manners, bear 
more patiently with rudeness, use the soft answer that 
tumem not away business, listen to the hopes of the 
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young and the complaining of the old, exalt homely 
children into beauties be \»ell-«tocVed of news and yet 
avoid gossip, subtly comey that two per cent from him 
IS better than precisely the same rate of interest from 
another bank, and convince a would-be borrower that 
he has been refused an overdraft for hts own good 

A little sycophancy will be necessary He will, for 
instance, find it advisable to juggle adroitly with the 
weather If Mrs Tomkins, a valuable depositor, says it 
IS a fine morning, why then it is a fine morning, though 
the sullen thunderclouds arc piling up material for a 
Niagara Five minutes later — if Mrs Tompkins has left 
the office — the prudent banker wiU agree with the Town 
Clerk’s more correct estimate, that the weather is threat- 
ening A banker’s weather glass should, on being upped 
by a depositor, be prepared to whirl its pointer round 
like the ball of a roulette table The truth about our 
clunate should be reserved for borrowers who ate not 
paying-off their overdrafts 

How agreeable a panntt for hfe must the man be 
whose little asperities of character have been so rubbed 
mto smoothness by the continual practice of self-suppres- 
sion If the wife of such a man asserts that the stnngy 
mutton she has purveyed for his dinner is Spring Lamb, 
does he harshly contradict her? No, he imagines her a 
valuable customer of the bank (it will by no means 
diminish his happmess if he has so prudently governed 
his affections that she « a valuable customer of me bank) 
and then swallows the mis-statement — and the muscular 
mutton— with a smile Later m the meal he tells her 
that the sodden suet-pudding is blowing about his plate 
like froth 

These statements of mine may savour of flippancy, 
but nothing is further from my mind Ckintmually to 
simulate good-nature is to become good natured m the 
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end, or at least to master the difScult art of simulating 
good nature Detenninrfly asscitine the good qualities 
in his customer's character, the banker comes at last to 
believe that the man reaUy possesses some of them 
When he has by turns become an Impcriahst, a Liberal, 
and a broad-minded man — not too broad-minded — about 
Soaahsm. the banker percen cs at last the glonous truth 
that all politics arc vamty When a customer speaks to 
him of religion, as in Northern Ireland a customer some- 
times trill, he hastens to answer a question that his 
cashier has not asked, and returns to his customer with 
a less dangerous topic. But if he be pressed mto a 
comer about dogma he displays a toleration that m an 
earlier century would base caused him to be burned on 
both sides 

Following this middle stay of life, the bank clerk ends 
by becoming the best auzen in the world He does not 
break the law He pas's his rates, and his dog licence 
and his motor licence He esen pays his income-tax to 
the mtertnost farthing: sucli is the salutary' effect of 
watching his customers juggling sruh ihcir consciences, 
and at the same time trying to keep himself from being 
involved He is honest toa fault, fussily honest, his mfe 
thinks. He is scrupulously truthful, at first from policy, 
then from habit SVhilc as for secrecy 1 Comnarwl waih 
a bank manager the Sphinx is a chatter box. i ou might 
safely confide murder to him He would take stqis to 
prevent lo^s to his bank in the cicnt of your being 
nMged, but, with ihls exception, svould divulge nothing 
that might contnbuie to jour su«pen«ion 
The banket is a great conttoUct of reputations Cwlit 
is part of the capital of his customers, and no mean pan 
of lU Let a Linker sfab a customer’s reputation wiili his 
pen. and the wound is tnottal Tlic banker is therefore 
charv of giving opinion ahiSuthis fellows, and scrupulous 
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o£ forming it Gossip is abhorrent to him He becomes 
a trial to his tvife in this one particular. He knows so 
much about his fellow-toivnsiiKn; and she knows he 
knows It. He knows whose sanity is making her bus- 
band spend more tlian he can afford He knows what 
Mrs X’s fur coat cost — he must hate seen the cheque 
He knows, too, how much Mrs. Robinson mbented from 
her late husband, and whether it h mcrelv a hfe-inlerest 
He knows whether the Smyihcs who were once Smiths 
can really afford to keep a motor-car Can a man truly 
lose a woman, his wife asks herself, passionately, when 
he knows all these juicy secrets and won’t tell them to 
her? 

’The standard of faeba'tour that rules the bank-clerk 
and the bank-manager must rule the Director and the 
General Manager ^ey expect complete intcgnty and 
high honour ftom their staff They must themsehes 
set the example The bank official’s conscience is not 
wryed tnth tne casuistries of less noble businesses, the 
sophismes of salesmanship, the mirage-creations of 
advertisement, the tricks of the trade Banking, at least 
in Its lower walks, is the roost honest occupation in the 
world 1 have been in a bank for as many years as 
should have made a scoundrel of me if this were not so, 
and m all those years f was never asked to do anything 
m the course of my business that might not have been 
broadcast It is no small thing to be able to say 
WTiy do the public look askMcc on the owners of these 
shmmg merits? That thej do so is a saddening fact I 
have heard banks blamed for harshness for timidity, for 
ladt of public spirit It is the redJess blame of the un- 
informed Your amateur economist — and all economists 
are amateurs — asks with a wiseacre air why banks don’t 
promote industry, don't go out with full hands to sub- 
sidize railways, factoncSi mulnple shops, agnculture. and 
Sts 
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what not- The answer is, because their hands arc fu5I 
of other people's money Their job is to take care of 
that money for the foil who asked them to take cart of 
}t. They have no other The chief way of doin^ dus 
job is to help a successful business man to be more suc- 
cessful A banker is not a business man but a judge and 
assessor of business men’s ablUues 
^ Then there is the matter of security, a ticklish con- 
sideration that thins the banker's hair, especially when 
he comes to call in the loan. Talc, for example, the 
security of a house. A hanker rery soon Jeams that the 
TaJue of a house may bear little relation to what it eo^t 
to build. For the house that a man builds for himsfU >s 
the concrete expression of his dream, and of hi» wfe*. 
epeoaliy of his wife's The more completely the drea® 
is realized, the less is hLely to be obtained for the 
actuality 

Another diiiUusiooing faa that u ultimately burned 
into the youfle and generous-minded maiuger Is the 
three values of house-property. The 6nt, and highe«. 
value is wheri the house is unpledged, and the owner can 
sell u or not, as he likes The second value; much lower, 

IS when the house is pledged to a bank, and the bank is 
pressing the oimcr to sell The owner docs not disclose 
this fact, his wife doesn't, the bank manager certainly 
docsn t — for to do so would depreoate his secunty, the 
house-cat is silent. But, in » small town at any rate, the 
nnrs ieakt out And (human nature being, not what « 
ought to be. but what bank managers know it is) no one. 
smee the owner is m a difficulty. wnlJ make a fair offer 
for the house It sells for price Number Two, and the 
bank narrowly escapes loss 

Las: pnee of all, the lowest. The customer has come 
to utter financial grief, and the bank is obliged to take 
over the house and sell it by auaion The public knows 
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that the bank has no use for a house; and they will let 
it fall to rum sooner than not g« a thief’s penny of it 
The bank makes a smart loss on a loan seemingly well 
covered 

Soroeumes secunty takes strange forms in Ireland I 
knew a manager advance money on the fact that a 
fanner had a hard-working wife and twche young chil- 
drent Not very tempting secunty, on the surface, you 
will say But in Ireland land-hunger is a gnawing ache 
Sooner than let the land pass out of the family those 
twelve children stood together and worked like ants 
The debt was paid off ret the banker took heavy risk 
A widow with a young family is all motherly love and 
little sense of obligation to pay her husband’s debts 
In Ireland, too, the matter-of factness. at least of 
country banking, is continually seasoned with humour 
We are better mixers than in other parts of the world 
A humorist with a ten pound deposit and a humorut 
witli twenty thousand pounds ate closer to each other 
than two dull-witted millionaites And we are endowed 
With a gift of racy and unexpected speech 
Some years ago, a small farmer's wife requested my 
cashier to give her cash for a cheque payable to her 
husband and not endorsed by him On ocing told that 
her husband’s endorsement must be obtained she was 
very indignant 

"Him put his name to it,” she said *' Isn’t it myself 
docs all the work, an' he smoking his pipe on the ditch 
Sure that fellow's nothing but an ould faux pas " 

■Hie country bank manager writing to what he esteems 
the uneducated will do well to pay particular attention 
to his own grammar I once sent a aocuroent to a small 
farmer by post, asking him to ** sign opposite the cross 
in red ink ’’ The document came back unsigned On it 
was the laconic note, in penal " No red ink.” 
a»7 
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The monotony of his siork maitt the banker, the 
young banker, prone to attempt and to enjoy small jokes 
Some oE them are made possible by that tery monotony 
The bant manager becomes fussy as he grows older, 
especially at mghts He peers around, careworn, locks 
cupboards, picks bits of paper off the floor and scrati- 
nizes them closely, lest bank secrets be written thereon 
He bars doors and exammes windows, sometimes sinmng 
his soul woefully over spnng-blinds, and then goes back 
and does it all over again, ipioring the reminders of his 
patient wife that he has done it all before. “ You old 
idiot,” she sometimes adds, and who, except her hus- 
band, would blame her? I know a bank manager who 
used to CO out to the yard crery mght, lock up the meat- 
safe, and bring back the key to put under his pillow He 
has given up the practice smee the night when, locking 
up Sunday's chicken, he locked up the cat as well But 
in particular the manager is worried about the locking 
of the bank safe. In tinie u becomes a mechamcal act 
He cannot be certain whcibet he bas done u or n« A 
waggish cashier of my aojuaintaoce used to cut short 
bis nerrous manager’s evening game of golf by enquiring 
mnocently whether the old roan bad lockra the safe 
that day Sometimes he played the jest vMth variations 
His manager was an mvetcratc smoker never very sure 
when he had a cigarette in his mouth If the customary 
trick failed, the cashier would still reoum pensive 
“t wonder were you srookmg when you locked the 
cash box, SIT,” he would say, as they vralked between 
strokes 

“Dear me." the old man would answer, halung 
“ Was I? — ^Do you think I was? ” 

“It would be very awkward if you bad drooped a 
spark among the large notes, sir,” the jester would add 
Next moment the old man would be m retreat to his 
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office, looUng anxiously abore the roofs of the town for 
the stnoke of its huining 

Do I seem to laugh at jny former colleagues m the 
anacnt, and honourable profcsMon of banlong? No; I 
laugh with them, sometimes at myself I am rcured 
from the bank; but, m the nightmare that still visits me 
now and then, I see the gaping entrance of a bank safe 
empty of cash, and know with sweaung terror that I 
have at last forgotten to turn my key. 

Ltvs DoTtB— N’ oI Too Smoui. 





THE BEETLE THAT WENT ON HIS TRAVELS 

Delmdus est the Colorado beetlt. There can be no ques- 
tion about that He is a dangerous fellow and must be 
gjrcn no asylum. And yet U js impossjWe ior the soft- 
hearted not to sympathize with him Though he 
much harm, he may mean none There are for instance 
the two beetles lately landed from France, one fuund 
after a snug voyage iQ a French ship at Gninsby dod.s 
and the otner who was crossing Iraio Boulogne on the 
mam dect of the ^ WhittiabU and presumably enjoy* 
ing the fresh sea air It may be that both of them, 
a prescience denied to many British tounsu, were mefeiy 
anxious to get out of France before they nere stranded 
by the railway strike. The ff7iiisia6/'e wietle must have 
thought hirtueff a very important person when his 
arrival was announced by the wireless and he was Diet 
with due ceremony by an official of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. He little knew what was coming to tum 
His fate recalls that of another traveller, the late Pr 
Cnppen His coming had also been announced on the 
wireless by the shrewd captam of the SS Montrose, *o 
that he was met off Queb« by Inspector Dew, disguised 
as a pilot, doubtless with a pobte “Dr Cnppen, Ipfe- 
sume.” But, unlike the doctor, the poor beetle had, as 
far as we know, nothing on his consaencc. 

He was not neatly so fortunate as a famous member 
of his race, Andersen’s bade that went on his travels 
That beetle too had a nautical adventure, for be was tied 
to a stick serving as a mast in an old wooden shoe, and 
sailed away helpless into the open sea He was rescued 
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and liberated by a girl m a boat and flew straight back 
into the warm and comforting atmosphere of his home 
in the Emperor’s stable And yet he was a vamglonous 
beetle, for he had originally flowm away because he was 
not given golden shoes He was a downnght wicked 
one, TCCause in the course of hts travels he had married 
a charming young lady beetle and then heartlessly 
deserted her and a possible family It seems dear that 
among beetles as among men the undeserving too often 
prosper while the virtuous are cast out As likely as not 
our poor beetle havmg htile knowledge of geography, 
thought that the Whitstable would take him straight to 
his home state It’s a long, long way to Colorado, but 
his innocent heart was right there 
Tht TimM, Juse 19 1947 



•'RCCESSIOXAL” IN RETROSPECT 


It u fifty yean t&day since Kipling’s famous poem 
“Recessional ’’ appeared on this page, as " the captams 
and the kin^s ” n ere departing from the scene of yucca 
Victoria's Diamond Jubilee c«cbntions Today it has 
been informally adopted into the bmrgy of patriotic 
dediaiioa, srhat w more remarkable in rctrospea is 
the instantaneous acclamation \nih wh'ch the nanon 
rcceared it on its fint appearance It bw become the 
fashion to look back upon the Diamond Jubilee as a 
supretne manifestation of jingoism, of samgloty, of the 
Crude and vulgar rejoicing by a tnatenahst geoerauon 
m mere stealth and mere physical poner oter less fo^ 
(unate races. To all ruc/t seottmeots the austere and 
devout lines of " Recessional " are a rebuke 'Ihat the 
sentiments bad been expressed at the Jubilee is undeni* 
able, or it would not have been necessary to rebuke them 
but the immediate recognmon of the miih and greatness 
of the poem is eo^ually good evidence that it corresponded 
to a feeling in the heart of the people that was no less 
characteristic of their mood, though less loudly ex- 
pressed, than the exaltation they had been proclaiming 
The responre suggests that “ Recessional ’ made aru- 
culate the impression reroauung in the minds of the 

E uhlic as they looked back upon the Jubilee itself They 
ad been engaged in gt'ing thanks for the unexampled 
power and prosperity that sixty years of the Queen’s 
reign had brought to their country, and natunUiy they 
gave with jov But as the immediate exQtcmcnt 
faded they were left to think over the lesson they had 
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been taught, and subsumially they agreed with Kipling 
that to render thanks for power m the sight of God » 
abo\e all to acknowledge that power means responsi- 
hiiity, and us cxeiase vs a dvvmc rocauon That is the 
doatine that “Recessional" aystalhied The Times 
on the same day attempted to express it m pro«e 

To be humble in our strength, to avoid the excesses 
of an oier-confident vanity, to be as regardful of the 
rights of others as if we were neither powerful nor 
wealthy, to shun “ Such boasting as the Gentiles use. 
Or lesser breeds without the Law” — these are the 
conditions upon v\hich our dominion bv sea and land 
IS based even more than on fleets and armies 

IE the men of 1897 were asked to gue a name to this 
reverent attitude to the responsibilities of power, they 
could have proSeied no other than " ImpenaVism " The 
great conception 0! Empire has been ignorantly induced 
as if the word were synonymous with alien doinmation 
imposed hy force, and it is well to be reminded of what 
It meant to the men who fini proclaimed it with the 
fervour of a gospel In the earlier part of Queen 
Victona’s reign it had been fashionable to regard the 
colonies as encumbrances, destined in the very near 
future to drop away naturally, to the economic advan- 
tage of the ftloihcr Country It was agamst this pusil- 
lanimiiy, as they thought it, not against the son of 
megalomania that may or may not have seized the 
nation at the time of the Diamond Jubilee, that the great 
teachers of impenalism— mm like Seeley, Cbamberiaui, 
Dslke, Milner — reacted They told their countrymen 
that dommion oyer palm and pine was a trust not to be 
laid down until its service vras accomplished England 
must indeed liberate her colonies Liberation, however, 
aa3 
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3 id not mean turning them adnft in a hostile trortd. bo* 
guiding them over a Jong period in the practice of th® 
am ot freedom that her own people had workfd oo* 
through centimes. There was no contradiction between 
Empire and liberty, Empire was the medium ihtottsb 
which the idea of liberty was to be diffused, and the 
means of protection while its practice was learnt tbc 
great acts of emancipation which followed so giticUy 
upon the Diamond Jubilee, the federanoo of Australia 
m the last year of the centuiy. the union of South Afno 
wiUim a few years of the military defeat of the Boer 
republics, were not rqiudiations of imperialist thoMgbi. 
hut its fulfilment. And so too ihe sull greater aa rffiicb 
is ro tale place nevf month, when two Jodian domix**®*** 
tale upon themselves the responsibility for which t**® 
centuries of the British Raj have been the preparaU®*** 
does not mean that a repentant Bniam has forsiforti 
some imagined ambmon of d^ousm that she set bef®** 
herself in the Victorian eta This long-prepared rejeas* 

18 iBnrish impenilism. commutraa ano consisitm 
itself, and proceeding now to a consummation wlufb 
Macaulay more than a ceniurv ago, cTOhcitly foresaw 
as the proudest moment m the history oi the Empn<- 

The Ttmei, July 17. ijM? 



NOTES 

FAUE FIWENDS AND TRUE 


Tias [tassage from Ectleitastlct)* (about too ac.) illuttrates the 
earliest form of “ dispersed tneditattona " and was chosen for com 
paiisoo with Bacon's essay on Friendship which follows. It has 
tMny of the qualities of the essay. Us observation of life, its bteviry 
« expression. Its detachment from emotion while, at the same time 
displaying some of the Inspiration of the lyrii, and its reflection of 
the writer's personality We know little of Jesus, son of Sirsch (or, 
as he IS sometimes ealled, Jeshua Ben Siti), but the book of his 
wisdom gives us enough Indication of hts outlook and character 
IV 1 * V* <l'wh‘d fs that employed by A D Power lO n sersioo pub* 
ushed by Ifodder & Stoughton m ipjo. which he describes as a 
conRaiion of vanous ancient versions and emendaimns of modem 
scnolan The only ditlerence Is the onussion of the \erie divisions 


OF FRIENDSHIP 


pKAvas Bacon (1551 idsfi) „„ , lawyer who nitamed promin- 
ence in hU profession and In 1618 became Lord High Chanrellor 
Tir!!.„ .f Verulam and later, of Viscount St 
s He IS generally known as Lord Bacon He was ultimately 
^icted of receiving bribes and dismissed from his office His 
^«s as a phifosopher were considenble, and In the Soium 
rganum he laid the foundations of scientific Investigation Other 
wocKs which aiiracied attention were The ridsansement 0/ Learn 
ing and The History of the Heign of Henry VH 


^^'"fnides a legendary Cretan soothsayer who is said to have 
fallen asleep for fifty-seven years as a boy 
numa the legendarv second Ling of Borne 

Emfedoclej a Sicilian philosopher whose desire to Investigate the 
crater of Mount Etna proved fatal to him Lamb, Milton, Mere- 
dith and Matthew Amold^all tefer to the story 
Apollonius of Tyono a magician and philosopher of the first 
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eailorettirt, tarta. canoreuw iraf « tlntg as old as Ansfode’s tKii 
said to have b«ea extracted from the beater, tarza is tarsapanib 
Khich IS got from the root of the clisibiDg plant Smilax. 
porii'cipes curantm to Enghsb, sbarers of ones anxieues. 

L Syila, Fompey fainotis generals of the Roman Republic. S«it 
(often spelt Sulla) made bussetf master of the Repubbe. Pooper 
a jouD^r man, was Srst the ftieod and then the opponent o 
Ccesar, who defeated him at Pharsalia 
Dtetmus Brutus, Anionius the one the treacherous fnend of Cxsai 
who joined the tourderers, the other the loral follower Sei 
Shakespeare's /utius Cssar 

Cicero the gteatest of Ranun orators The Philippics were aitaclt 
on Antony, so called after Demesibcnes' attacks im Fhihp o' 
Maetdon 

Af^cenej' friend of Augusnis. the first Roman Emperor and patron 
of the poets V'irgil and Hotace 

Se^eniir ^e fall of this fneo4 of Tibenus, the successor of Augtn* 
tus Is commereoraiecl in Den Joosoo’s trageds 5f;oniu 
Plauluintii Pretonan Prefect, that is. chief minuter of Septumti* 
Sevenu, Emperor AJi ipjsM 

Ttajert, Afarcur AureUut two of the greatest Emperon, the btt« 
famous for his philosophic Mediuuoni 
Commineui Philippe de Commines (1445 ijii) atote chronicles of 
the reigns of the french Rings Louis XI and Qiartes kill 
Charles the flatdv— better knowo as Chailrs the Bold— was Duke 
of Durgundy and ereDtually felt In batde at Nancy against the 
Swim See Scott s Quenlin Ounrord 
Pjilhajoros a Greek philosopher of Samos (c 510-450 a.c ). Toe hit 
theorr of the transmigration of souls see Twelfth Sight 
ThemislocUs a Greek statetmao Ic 510.450 a.&). lie mad^ Athetu 
a great naral power and was responsible for the famous siciory 
orer Xerxes at Salamit The referecee to cloth of Arras is a very 
free summary of Themistoclcs remark. He was ultimately 
exiled 

tlmcUlus of Ephesus {c 500 ac.). A phUoiopher whov: melan 
ebedy outlook on life has led to Ms belog known at “ the weeping 
philosopher " 


OF YOUTH AND ACE 

Jutentulem etc-' he spent a youth that was crowded with mistakes, 
indeed. With mad eioletces. 
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Cotmus, D«fe« of Flarenc« CosoKk Mfdid vsbo Jtw 

thirty yeits was master of the Flosentitie Repubhc the title Duke 
was adopted by his descendants but not by him 

Gaston de Fotx (1331-91) represented by Froissan as the beau Ideal 
of knighthood 

iltrmogenes a rhetoncian of Tarsus in the day# of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius ^Vben he was fifteen, he became Professor r4 
Greek eloquence at Rome and wrote a book on Oratory It is said 
that he lost bis memory and then his mind at the age of twents Gee. 

Harlensjus a Rornan orator, friend and mat of Deero (le. TuUy). 
whom Bacon quotes as saying of him. ** lie did not change though 
hi# leaching did." 

Sctfxo Afrtcanus the Roman genera) who conquered Carthage 
Liey f remark means that he was more honourable tti youth than 
towards the end of his hie 


OF SOUTODE 

Abiuhui Cowley was bom in ifiiS and died is and was 8 
youthful prodigy whose first solume of poems wu published when 
he war fifteen His essats which are of the didactic type, ate much 
superior to bis set<e which is often stnined and afierted Tbe 
tssajs are invanibli a peg on which he hung his terses, at in this 
ettay 


Nunijuam mintts, etc never Uss atone than when alone 

Smeca died a o dj philosopher who was tutor to Kero In his 

HmmbaJ one of the great generals of the world who fought for 
Carthage against Rome m the second Punic War 
r<fu»i fnere omem, He from a famous ode of the iJtin poet 
Horace. Book 3 Ode 0 Horace and Lydia quarrel about their 
tieat \o\tts but finally vRCee to make it up Gladstone's trans- 
btion of the final verse from which this hne come* and which 
expresses Lydia's resoWe, runs 


Though fairer than ttw sists ts he. 

Thou rougher than the Adnau sea 

And fickle as light cork. \<i f 

11 uA thee tronW ttic, uiih ihte ttoi.W d,e 


Sic ega secreiis /■ossu. 
Odt er omo, ttc~ 
(Sfsi a.c.) 


ffl from 'nbuUu# (55 «9 »=■) 

Catullus was a great Roman Lync poet 





XOTCS 

O vita, ttc.i imsquote^ Eroji) Ihd4i}iat Sjtus, « fir«<cnttiry wnitf 
O quu me geUjis, tic^ a P»sage iit*n Vusil’* settrnd CeofSK. 

TTie cimroUf accepted te« didos riiftitly ftt«n Cewfaj's Ttie 
, oeaatng is, " O who will set toe beoe^Ut Haetrus' f ror t n ctoon- 
taiBs, and pwtect me with the misht^ shadow of its branche*.' 


A FAIR AKD HAPPY bULKMAID 

St* Thouis Omavar (ie$s>>6tj) is |)erjups tnote tnuous fot ha 
oabappf murder m the Tower of Londoft be James F* iaroont^ 
Oirr, t h a n Cor his wnlio^ of which the Cftaracters ate the most 
ootahle. These Chotoctm ate an tioitadee of aua-iar dcsenp&Mis 
wnneo hr the Greek phLlM^ber Tbeophrattus. a eounger cooteja- 
porare of AnioKlc. OrtrtjtiTf »bo wrote poemv and the poeue 
tcRudi m the Fow and Hapfy AfiUmeid it usousiakablA 

almond gtaec' a fonn of kid jjewt 
cAiwj^ft) tvrgery 


A PLAIN COCSTKV FELLOW 

Joas Esau (ttei}*6j) became tucecuirels B'sbt^ of 'tVofersttf and 
Bishop of Sahshirry id the togn of Cbarln IL whose exile be 
bad shared dunoj; tbe Commoowealth The iknebs of character 
and roaiineTs la his Mtcmcotmngrafhy wtt* pbinlr ifispited br 
Overburr'x wort, but nitpass >c hr theit shtewdness and humour 
He had a S>b of tetse an-i epi^mmaiK phrating, at, for eumple. 
'Hfs hand guides the ploti^ and the plough b)s thoUi,hts.* If 
this descpptioa of a pbio country frIJow u rotnpared with Addisos's 
desenpoon of Wni WimWc, the pm that the fjteroeotmegrafhy 
played in ptepanog the sraf for the “ title do»«I* " of the Speciater 
and ether ci^ierath-crDtur* penodicals is telf-eridRii. 

xnUrfr i-e. salads. 


THE TRUMPET CLUB 

Sts RKBiMO Smut was boro la Dobtm m 1S71 Kew Style and died la 
ijjp. His partnership snth AdiEspsi, at Erst la the Toller, which be 
tcmed «a ijep and then m tie 5feci^or a few mooths afterwards. 



NOTES 


coniiitute« a lanilmarV In EsgUib pnte llunture. IIU caty, familiar 
ttyU, bia humour and cnjtk irony, and hU undoubted Kholanhip 
made him just the man to adapt the cuay and the " charactert ' 
of Earle to the needs of an a^ that was marked by Icfity of condiKt< 
and thought, but at the tame lime eminently reasonable Siecle't 
Gnest achiesremmt was postibly the cuay on the Spectator Cfub. 
the Trumpet Ctub. which appeared In the Toiler, it its forerunner 
and In tome rtspectt may be rrj^tded at the ancestor of the notel 
It has its links with (he past. Latin tags, which polite conrersation 
wat beginning to regard ai pedantic, tiill appear, there it a didactic 
note about the opening paragraph hut it Is Intended to amuse 
readers of a penodlcal and teAcett, at all periodical literature does, 
the Ttiood and outlook of Its age 

ffabco jenecluti, etc. the translation of this passage of Ccero is 
“ i owe much thanks to old age. which hat Increased my lo«e of 
coQeeriatinn while not diminishing that of food and drink ~ 

Jack Ogle (iiGsy IByl was Aoiotsout for his proAigacy Through 
bis sisters UiAuence he obtained m commission in the Iforte 
, Guards, but had not the means to pro*lde bit equipment hence 
the reteienee to the petticoat and cloak, since h« was nimoured 
to employ all son of shifts to afford a onlform 
Hudibfai Rutter's satitical poem, published at sariout date* between 
1G63 and 167S. 

Nateby like NLirston Moor, one ol the declsite battles of the QvU 
War, In which rsriiament defeated Charles 1 
u long Canterbury rale a reference so Qiauctr's famous poem. 
Neiiof distinguished among the Ctecian chiefs at Troy by bis wu- 
dom and eloquence lie was Klog of Tyloi In the Peloponnesc 
Ills longue dropped manna said of Rclial Id Book II of Milton's 
Taradise Lost 


Till' ^ECTATOR CLUB 

dst sill sex, etc ie six others and more shout together with one 
voice. Juvenal was a Latin satinst who wrote between too and 
130 S.D Johnson's Kaniiy of Human IVishes Is an Imitation of 
bis tenth satire 

Afy Lord Rochester and Str Ceoege Cthcregr both well known gal 
Unis of the reign of Charles 11 . She former a poet of some sUl. 
the Utter a writer of comedies. 
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Sully Davstyn a notorioua chaiacier to »bom Lamb abo refer* at 
the e**3f Popular fallaetet, •'Bul/f Dairson kicked by half the 
town, and half the town Liekcd by Bully Dawaon " 

- ^ririoife the famous Greek (diUosopher The refftenee here It to 
hi* study of the laws of the drama In the Poetics 
tonjinut another classic itnict author of a study of the Sahhae 
in literature Ife died aj> $73 

Ijitletort or Coke Sir Thomas was a judge (141* 81} who wrote In 
legal French a treatise on the law of property Sir Edward Cole 
(•55* «€i4) published a commrotary on Littleton under the uUe 
of fnsiitutet « •* <; CLi ^ i\- iv 

tf ilPf a coffee house at No 1 Bow Soeet at the comer of Russell 
Street. It was a popular resonof the writer* of Steeles time 
Duke of Monmouth an illegitiinate son of Chatfes If whom the 
"exclusiotiiEtt'* set up a* a rfsal to the future James II His 
attempt to secure the throne ended in disaster at tbr Battle of 
Sedgetcoor 

5IR nOGlR ASD wnX WIMBLE 

JoSSTii Amaaw was educated at Chanethouse School, where Steele 
was one nf hit sebootfeftows. ffe became a distinguished classical 
scholar at Oxford and entered the public seriite, becoming chief 
SeeeetUT ter Ireland and, latec. a Lord Otejsiufoerr of Trade 
Borti in idyl, he died In 1719 fn one of the Spettator papers he 
admitted to the desire to bring “phllowphy out of closets and 
Iifaranes, school* and colleges, 10 di^ In clubs and assemblies, at 
lea tables aod coffee houses " With him the essay first appeals to a 
Wider public and eschews the tnassire wisdom of Bacon and the 
wide ii-arntog Of Cowley; hi* prose U simpler and more hie our 
own Our notes illustrate this, or, rather, the lack of them The 
didactic element Is very slight, the personal gossip is marked 

Criitu anheUtrtt, etc. Pbaedru* was a writer of fables in retse of 
Augustus* time. The Use ineans freely yawning, doing nothing 
when doing much 
jack apikfcM ' . 

MEDITATIONS IN WEsmThSTTER ABBEY 

Pallida mart, etc despite the growiog duliie of pedantry these 
essays stjH, we note, carry tbdr latia motto This well known 
Terse of fforace means " I^e death beats with Impartial foot at 
Z3P 
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the hovel* t>f the poor and the tasOes of lungs O happy Settiu*. 
the brief span of life forbid* u» » entertain a long hope. Even 
now, night, and stoned ghost* and the cheerless house of Pluto 
will press upon thee “ 

StT Cloudeslo’ Shoixl an admiral of the tune o! Queen 

Anne. As a young man he is said to hate swum under the enemy’s 
fire with despatches in his tnonth. He penthed in a shipwreck. 

OS STYLE 

The taroous Dean of St. Patrick’s and author of Cul/irer's Tfuwh 
was. according to Johnson, contenird to be called an Inshmaa by 
the Irish, but would occasionally call himself an Englishman. Bom 
in 1667, he died In 1745 Xew St^le He must be regarded as one of 
the greatest of Englub prose writers. 

phtzs, hippt, mob, pore, rep physiognomy (be face), depression 
(short for hvpochondrva), notous crowd (short for mobile), posittte, 
and reputation Banier was then considered slang 
Hookrr (>«5;4 iboo) a theologian who became Master of tbe Temple 
and m defence of tbe Quitch of England aptnst tbe Puntan* 
wrote a book that has become a classic. The t^s of EctUswiical 
Pofi<> 

Panone a Roman Catholic mtssioiiary pnesi of Elizabeth’* reign. 
He escaped abroad to work for a Spanish tntasion of England la 
ijSi when his colleague Campion, a more pamnac man. wa« 
caught and hanged. 

n'otion. a courtly poet (1568 1(139) wtt>u a prose work on 
architecture. 

Su Robert Nountofi a poliuaan wim kft behind him an acrount of 
tbe principal couruers of Queen Elizabeth (1563 1635) 

Osborn, presumably Elias Osborn (1643 17:0) a Puntan who wrote 
an account of his suSenug* 10 the cause of bis faith. 

Dontef (156J i6ig) the poet who wrote a verse hi'tory of the Wars 
cf the Roses. 


BEAU TIBBS AT HOME 

CoinsMiTii. who lived from •730-74, was the son of an Insh clergy 
man, and, though he was a man of such varied talents that his novel. 
The Vtcar of WakefieU, his comedy. She Stoops to Conquer, and his 
poems The TrowIIer and The Deserted Village have all taken their 
place among the tlassies of En^ish Literature, he spent hi* life m 
a continual strug^e with poverty His essay* were pot boilers, the 
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mtjU 6f ihU «rugste Bfau TiM*. for wumple. rnt one of a $en«i 
»hkh he wrote for a dally newqwp e f . The PuUic Ledger, la rctoni 
for a guinea an essay These tssajt, which embodied the eocunenB 
on English aociery and'babtu of a Chinaman who was ixipposed to 
be sisiting EogUnd. were published two years afterwards as Eeturi 
from a Citizen of the World H ei he i c Read has in tus woii on 
EngJish Prose Style analysed the tmeture of the eifht*enih<entiify 
essay and hit atalriis is appEoUe to mant of Goldsmith’s essays, 
since his peed for the guineas tuade the wntins of them mote or kst 
d matter of routine. They b^n mifi a familiar note, followed by 
a siatetnciiT of the subject. The writer then appeals to common 
eapenenee, aod then rtinfotces his argument with an anecdote from 
which he Giully draws a moral Beau Tibbs, bowerer, is a character 
sVetch of the type of the Coveriey ppen which Adihson wrote for 
the Sf^utoT rather than an essay cooforriung to the eonaat type. 

guentt guerooner 

japanned cmered with a bard vamtsb. 
iRarufonn Oilocse official. 

Crstom. an Italuo pauitet who ipcst some years la Eng* 

land, and whM ponrsia wm much admired. 

Cardens . herriL Spring Cardens, first laid out in i6£e and closed 
In iSjp. The better known oaipe, VaushaQ Cardens dates ftm 
about tjSj Doswetl desenbc* the entenaiDraeai as a "cunotis 
show gar eahibiuon, music rocai and lasinimenial ' coupled with 
'good eating" The bom. as a musKal instmntent in an trchtstra, 
had the charm Of coioparstire noselcy, hating been introduced by 
yUodel in the reign of George L 
ortolan, the bunting regarded as a table delicacy 

ON THE INSTADIUTY OF WORLD GRANDEUR 

CoLPSMrm wrote this cssar h* The Bee a pertodical which he him 
sdt founiW and which did oot somre its eighth number Th» 
periodical was issued evers Saturday, and this particular essay, tu- 
gether with one oo Education, appeared on Saturday. Kosember lo, 
1759. The essay on Eduealton has tome extremely mteresting as 
well as quite modem idear, the roe, bowerer on the InstabTity of 
World Crandeut to eadly lends Itself to Herbert Reads analysis 
that It has been ptefcTtcd here 

AZaonder I / Rodrigo Borgia (1431 1503) teon* Alesanto 
VI In 149a. His son was Ceaw Bot^a. the hero of Machiarelu s 
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fxraoQs bc«k The Pnncr The« »* no bi$toncal pt «4 tha* eiih« 
vaa quite u bbcb a$ tradition has painted them. 

CcmfucTui. the fat&ous Chitie«e teacher and tnocahst (about 5S°‘43S 
ac.). 

Grub Stmt, near Mcorfielda, later called Mdtna Street, lo the 
ei^tecDtb cennirr it vat much inhabited riom vntfts, and 
hence vat u'ed as a term ot tcproach for loeie poor and >ndiEer- 
ent vork ef literature. 

THEINDUkK* JOCCIXRS 

Vtoxiui HmiTT (i7JS-i8jo) b lemembettd chiefly be hi* etsart 
pohltshed 10 Teble Talk in the eatly I'Kenties ot the nir»**r«®th 
century bis ability at a entK « thonn alto in hit Lecturei *>" 
Enjiuh Peett and his LrctVTet on the English Comic II tttett (1819). 
Hit defects were nunr — prejudices, otet indulgence m quota'*®** »1 
tiroes long vuidedness— bui be tveeps tbe tea irr along by tl*^ force 
of hi* unerance. Aujiuticie flineU in his ettay on Hailut *ppl>f* 
to him the vorda that he hiot«eIf used to hit detctiptinn of ^*anagh, 
“ HI* ten ICC was treroeodow.” and it i» ihi* »e<t for iDorm*'** 
acuoD that makes tiKb essan as The ifufuq /ugglers and Tif^ Fijbt 
most characienttic of the man. He had, too a gift of tj^rkling 
and menorahle phrase often rhythmtcaJ— • a Rcehettet 
sice, a cDodem Surres "—and be talked of many thmj;*, bec***^ ftn 
■»** wierevitd vn Tnariq Nkrtogv K1la^**e lint tvay Viwa 
he passes to intellectual inadequacy and thence to the ana'omy ef 
habit a tribute to Sir Joshua Reysioldt as an artiit leads on to a 
cnniidenlion ot uhal coostiiutes the bnesl art, tbe diflertftr* he- 
ineen cleremeu. talent, and geoius arid ef what greatness consists. 
Ifis mind then leaps back to bis ongiaal subject of manual dexterity 
and he ends the essax wiih a glowing account of a fires plsfcr As 
It oere. he splaihes his thoughts on a broad cancas, yet, withal is 
always inlemting beC 3 Use--to quote a saying ot Wordsworth s— his 
language is not the " dress of bis thoughts but the Incarnation of 
them.” 

Cofdsmtih'i pediijogur the xiWage sihoolinailer In The Peseried 
I iffage The lines ia the poem run 

" In arguing too the parson owned his skill 
For e'en though xanqubhed be could argue still ” 

Ihe JuggrTnuui In Hindu mythology one ot the Incarnation* of 'he 
Cod \ Ishnu At the lesdxal of Juggernaut, at Purl la Or**** the 
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pilgrlnii uml <9 throw thnnsrlm in frost of the mastlTc ear 
carrying the image of Jiigsmunt ta the faith that, hating been 
crvthrd by It, they would go atraight to beaten 
fliinhoe Sir Waller Scott‘« notch 

• to tonet 0T\J gritutet hit * from htllton'i PgraHtte Rrgmnii, 
where the line it “ Id tonci and numbera hit,” tiace the refeKnce 
it to muitc 

comwiming with the titci rjtmted from hliltma II Penserotti 
and Hstons, ric llpea from the jioct Crat 
ihn'fj i« each net**, etc* a line from Pujie’* Esuy on .tfjn 
Autch fMiitieTt for example, Ruytdael, Frana Halt, \erm«T, 
Retohrandf 

fegjont tre mull patt Uhe Satan, the realm of Chaoi detenbed to 
Book U of ^tilfenV Patatfue Loti when Satan Aie* ”Ocr bog or 
tteep, through iirait, rough dente or rare " 

KoehetIfT tee note to Speeiaior Club 
Surrey a poet of the time of Ileoiy Mil 
Thmfiioelri. tee note to Dacoot Ctaov of Feimdthif 
Jeiediah Burton an ettraotdinaiy perton of the bter eightecath 
^ century Though <|tii(e iRiuraie, he had unutiia] facility in cat 
cubtjon. It ii nid that, when be west to tee Caitick la Rtehard 
HI, be wat able at the end of the perfomaece to tell the number 
of word! each actor bad wed. and the number of itcp* ia a daoce. 
The point here (s the conuatt between meehaoml tkill in nentai 
anthmeuc and the inathemaneat geniu* of ^ • 

Jahn /Vopier (tyjo-iScf) the lo*a«or of Loganibrn* 

Nepur‘i bontt a rubOe Jett, tlnce Mapiei’t bonet ti a name given 
to a^coatnvance he inreoied to Laubtate muliIpUcation and 
division. Davie Ramsay m Scon t The Foriunet o/ Ai'igel, is made 
to swear by them, "by the bone* of the Immortal Kapler” 

Aerfon Sir Isaac Kewtoo Jidaa >7*7) the discoverer of gravitation 
and the first to propound the wave theory of bght 
Afofi^e J'an Baptiste Poquelm (ifiia 73) the greatest of Freiicb 
comic dramatists 

the culhor of Don Quuole Cervantes who died on the same day as 
Shakespeve 

” dtes and Uaoet the toorld no eofy " tpwted from Viola's remark 
to Olivia in Ttretfth Sight 

Mrt Siddons Sarah giddons (1753 1831) the most celebrated actress 
of Hazlitt's time Her most famous patt was Lady Macbeth 
/ohn Hunter (lyiS-syl one of the greatest of Engluh surgeons and 
a lecturer on Anatomy 

Michaei Angelo It^an scolptov. ^ratet, architect, and 
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poet. He patfited the reUiog of the Smouc Chapel, designed St 
Peter s and left some of thft iirwld* greatest scolpitiie, foe mitanc^ 
the statue of Moses. 

Sir Humphry Doty the chemist nbo isTcsied the toinets’ 

safety lamp, for which the emuag lodunry owed him a debt, which 
Haahtt £iils to recognize. 

the Roman poet Horace, Odet (booL HI, Ode i), where the literal 
tnmlatioti rans ** BUch. Chre sits behifid the rider " 

Brojgham an eloquent lavjer (>^7S-iS£Sj who became Lord C 3 ian* 
cdlor ■<.-*- » r ’ ,»» - >* .j » • r > i hy f 

Caarirg* {<770-1817) like Iltooghain a good tpeaker and utfmatcly, 
■la 1817. ^me Minmer With tome fnenih he found e d a witty 
paper known as the rfnti jacotrin m >797 f * 

Cobalt (176a iSyy) a champaon of democracy and of the rural 
labouTen in the pages of the Heeftly Rrgitler, which he issued 
tor thutr-threc rears 

/innus the atKinymous author of The Letiett of Juniu;, which 
appeared in the PuMte ddremser between 17^ and 1771, anad> 
ing tsFO successtre Prime Miauten. the Duke of Cntftos and 
Lord Xorth. and erea the King bmteU. There it a belief that 
the author srat Sir Fbihp Francis, but noihiog u knosrs (or 
ceroia. 

Cartlrreagh Vitcount CasUoeagh. second Marquess of Lnttdondnry, 
«ru Secreury of Sate for Foreign ASain and commined tuiade, 
ptobibly at the result of orei strain. >n 1811. '•beRry aBudes, 
like Mazhti, to ibe mash-liic erpression of his face. >■ 

^ Croker John Wilson Onket was Seeretarv 10 the Admiralty from 
^ 1809 to 1830 He wai bora in Cork and educated at Tttnity 

College, Dublin. < "7 

Peel, a salesman famous for bis inauguraucn of the Police Force, 
and foe fait aboiition of the Cora Lasm when he sras Prune Minuter 
from 1S41 to 1S4SL 

Manrert Suitoa (1780-184;) sm of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Speaker of the House of Cozmcoos at the time Canning became 
Prune VfiniMer He al erwards became the fint Viscount (^ter- 
bnrr 

Let no tude bond etc., the clasing lines of Wordmrths Ellen frtnn, 
pubSihed in 1800 among Vewiorut] of a Tour tn ScoIloRd 

EUA AND CEOFFREk C 31 AYON 

Oca second example of Hszhn’s walk u drara {rom The Sftnt ef 

the Age, m which he emboAed his smpressioos and critiiol judg- 
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BMi ol ba ewrtsiasranes- for H«^n u r%at tmxa « » ertK 
tlaa u 3 »TTas ef tUKsSaiMocs nsarx. **sl tai bees, fo f»a, 
»cei»-i^ by Ksat a* tie snanxi e£ *2 EtrjTji tn»^ Sact 
HkCo:'* tnae, fiarary critiosa bis f'jtsil lo tie essiT lie fccs 
isedinsa for iu cijirtssieo. and tbe itatier tKH be able to eteapw® 
itii esoT tnti 13 lOMisn ctna^terpat br a jrtat basaiy crae tf 
oor o»a <liy vbea he coeset & the essay ea tSa A'trr a 
Trars br Descsoad MarChTtby llxzCn had this adtasase that he 
laetr Laajb persdeany. aad cot the least isimsti:; p e rveD t( the 
e*siT B the ptg tr art of the Laasb his fneads here 

Iimbr3bf*a.* stnetir syeahag. a tacxd>r3tK« i* tie petdart ef ct< 
tarial stode and bretr ti arpded to an* wwh ca'^fsHr tecscracrd 
ee etea o»«-riahert5e. 

lie tie /.ale rrfex tf Cnethju’i btj ad (rocn pMeo a%d /»';e , A« 
m tetse y. Cypiia ti the oaoe. 
s/eeiMeai evna«u eebaa; Latsis S/^nmev ef the C«/h»h 
Ceaata.ie Pom. 

sba^ noetif colE. Har%Ut, Act ITl, mse i. 

O'/Axtf. 39 affeeied pkiloeeiyheT 

the •rV^//'Eand<wg b^- fma Cavper't Trath. 

■e n> Ua -w geiUt, etea ths and the feOootsy yj c oti o e ' {rr* to 
etc.' an Crae Siaie^wani rtnE^t Cmvdi. to CL 
•me 3. 

ia mo€ r( bro*i far* fititD irhn » as art alw 

* set c3 tn the jt^isctratj Wl e< tathwo • and “ Ln aad tetathe 
a3ofl arti sanacnav 
rhwro-aearo. Lpit tad ihads n pawcar 

tv.el that U »iiJ Ictt \r!w»t t-wled ct ha ctn earts f«B- 
postMct *■ the style, bt eenata sttaj ngas it had. wai lirft 
to Bt*." 

M'S. Paidf ttf« e< l«b's best ksrrd esaars. 
tha throes of mjorght a ffexr* n\ Act OL str'ie 1. 
j at » e Sh^e*t Voter Sw^re- two coQBtrr y»»iie» who 

e-tjest fci lie ame loft tse-ooeeJ. SbaTeas abo a-yr*.-! ta The 
ilrrrt ITitei af 9*t«d.‘>tr , 

(beets ead pT*f*«r Uory » Krt, Art L te*-* s. 
a rertEa aruer- lUihit abo a-rte wi C«rr Faaln fat the 

Esaatarr la i?Jt Laaib arete t« the aaate eaiart £=• tJ» 
taeJeo ia t£t> 

Titun teed trees tie paietrt Itaaa Ost; abo •** tsi* ef 
the great Vtaeoa coSetmsti. If Is?*** ltd hair 
»» iere eotsed h» heert far fens: ate /ahus Crttr, Art IV. Ktae y 
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A* nruat, KizUtt adapts hi* qiiDOtions, for Brutus said nothing 
about jtrsts. 

Mr irotifcman. I^rd Mayor sBij. the year o! UimV* dinner at the 
Mansion House 

Mr Codwis. (1756-1836) the author ot PoIiJJcal Justice and lather- 
to taw of Shelley 

Tom Brown, (i7y3-i8to) a ph»l«*ophcr stho al» wrote poetry 

Sterne the author of Tmifons Shandy 

Henry Maekmie («74S'>83s) wrote nosels. essay*, and play*, ww 
fotgolteti 

(tnocAronum a reference In Utenture to something out of harmony 
with the age 

H’asAington (17S3 1859) a (amoiu American author, who pub- 

lished the burlesque History of Nev York, by '*Diednch RnicLer- 
bother" in 1809 and came to Cuiope in iSty, staying till 183*. He 
puhliihed the Sieteb Boot of Ceo]Jrey Crayon, Cent (n 1619-so and 
Braeetrufge Holt in «8:a 

THE PRAl-IE OF CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS 

As laBier* ot the tnodtrn essay Lamb and Haalm ate hnhed 
together' yet there is a vast diferetKc between the sledge-hatnaier 
ttjle «{ Kstlite and the dreamy quietness of Lamb. But Lamb ha* 
always, except ro a few, been (be more popular Charles Lamb was 
born in 1773 and died in 183*. After tus Khooling at Chrut** 
Hospital where Colendge was bis scbooUellow, he eniered the Ease 
India Cooipany s lemce as a clciL, retumg in 18:5 A tragedy la 
hi* vouth when hU siiier Mary was telred with boimada] tnaaia, 
ted him to devote hi* Ufe to the care of her and made hlzn the 
Lindlv unselfish individual he reveals himself to be With him, 
therefore, hi* literary work i* a lei*uie time amusement, be is not. 
like Haxliit, animated by a deute to get his vleas ovet to the 
public, he plays with ibm merely to amuse Tbi* ts wbv his 
essays are purely personal, biisngrous and light hearted, but imbued 
with the tenderness and tTmpathy with the aRliaed that marked 
his chaiacter His humanity Is she basis of bis popularity, for his 
stvie IS artiSaal, and bis humour is but a matter of what he htmsell 
m Ws essay on Dutont Correspondents called " agreeable levmes." 
In the preface to Last Essay* of Elia he write* of himself that bis 
essays arc “a tort of utilised, i ncood tfe thlog^villatnouslv 
pranked m an alTected array of antiqae mode* and phrases." Ihe 
whole preface i* a Self portrait wuh some eleroent of truth amidst 
a matrix of self-deprenatory txagseration. 
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Tfi* Pf*-te ef C/ttmnff-rtrfftr§ mtfl tbMf feitufrt ef 

«c(L. Ife **» •Ivan ImetMcd in chiMntt— <r>d he pot *nte 
an te«ay on i>rrd<n «n4 ipotc to Jn thiUftn ’■hew lot U 

cahapf>y Iherr U imdrt hanwwt ia the itorr of iht thlmaey 
twerp aha rwilij pot reuti the wbtie thrrtt of Aruodrl Cudei. Of 
|M« may Auipjftine B.m’l wntrt (SMf ulMed EiU>i) "To fwd 
a'-mxl the rr»i«e ol O.lnrev-twrrprn ttiihAut tiunibfiBJ w J-jJtisg, 
not la Uf wf’prwu-jcfjift. and ta ter m notion rerrr one of it* 
cafrfuHy (*un);«»r«earet ii a trry prm« le»t In rlnrution. for there 
it ont ahal ran t« eillnl a patural tmrmrr in it fniffi br;^iu>tii2 h> 
rri't" All of whlth U why It appear* here 


nlgr^nttU Hvlinrta. 

faiirrt Affmu the ^wt of hril 

lihrrf rhapprd, a Kniinl«rrm of Ham’tt, An V, tetvt t ' 
tetter tltfeacr. 

•yef/yt an iKhaie word for "caUed." 

aaloef tho nanr under whkh aatutra* tea wat anld hence the 
adjeeiUr Eatopfin ale«e 

Utgarth' (1(97 I7d4) a painter and cn^tn beti knows for U* 
I ; aerlet ef picturta The fUtr't IVox*erj and Uemagt i U Mode 
.. Aaethrr tenet wat Uuc of the f<ft* and /nduimaut Af/eenttee 
table e/ovd rte from Mllioa'a Comu* 

KachtU tee St Manhew ii. 18 quoted from /rrmiah nil ij 
MonUgu thU etujr refer to ErfnanI ttortley Montajpt f 171} *6) who 
ran away aa a tahia boy aod wat rteoiually ditcevered by the 
tliulth Contui in f^dlt and te*«Red to hit faraDy 
Anindrf Cjtife* In Suuea (be teat of ibe Duke of Norfolk. 
Aseaniui the ton of Aenea* and therefore the legendary graodion 
of V'raot. 

‘‘ineutiabult rarly prioied bonk* probaUy luggnted by the refer- 


' enettothreta -T r , . . tf 

CtdAen lads tnd laijft 'tnwtl, eU- the 


Cym&rfiite 


MdCKERY ENTD. IS IIERTFOiaWmE 


At a contratt. we turn now to one of lamb 1 best lored etiayi, In 
which hit eeoiut for horaety thertet and hit lorable perwmality is 
evident "Antique modes and phrase* " there are but moderated 
at if in deiereoee to Bridget t dislike of what ii ” odd or birarrr 
The man Charles Lamb It revealed at he It in aU those essays v.h^ 
have endeared thrmrelvet to readm of ail usiei. The South-Sea 
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Houir, The Superannuated Matt, Croce Before Meat, and OU China, 
not to mention •^frs Bollla’i O^nicnt* M^on tl'hut 

Burton, (i577>i64oNew Style) author of The j4natom> o/ Melancholy, 
]D$t the kind of book Lamb would use as the source of hts old- 
fashioned phraseology See the reference to tt in the next essay 
Retigio Afedici se. the religion of a doctor, written bv Sir Thomas 
Brown (1605-81) who practised at Norwich. 

Margaret Semaitle (? 1614 74) wrote plays and verses and a 
biography of her husband, the Duke of Newcastle Pepys caBed 
her “ mad, conceited and ridiculous ** Qiarles Lamb thought 
otherwise. If it were not for these two wnters, she would not be 
remembered. 

the noble pork at Luion tbe seat of the Marquis of Bute The 
house Lamb knew was burnt down in 1845 
Bui thou, that didst apfear so fair, etc part of a stanza from 
\\ ordsworth'f Yotroto 1 isited 

DETACHED THOUGHTS ON BOOKS AND READINC 

Tin two previous essays were drawn from The Etsays of Zita, the 
foMowing cioe comes trom The Last Essoys 0) £)io, published tea 
yean after the Essays It gives us an Insight, not into the 
chancier so much as into the iniellernul ustes of Lamb and the 
sort of reading that formed his style 

The Relapse by Sir John Vanbrugh (1666 17*6) the architect of 
Blenheim palace, who wrote a few comedies 
Shaftesbury probably ibe thud carl (iSyi-iyiy) whose chief work 
was entitled Charocieruiies of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times 
Jonathan IVdd (? 1681-1735) became head of a corporation of thieves. 
He opened an ofGce in Lmdon for the recovery and restoration of 
stolen property Defoe told the story of his life. He was ulti- 
matelv hanged 

Hume, etc Hume the histonan. Gibbon author of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, Robertaon of the Hutoi^ of Scotland, 
Beattie and Soame Jenyns both wrote on Moral Science Josephus 
wrote a famous Hisforv 0/ the Jew* and Paley’s Aforal Philosophy 
was until comparatively recenflv standard reading In the older 
uniiersities Siblia a biblia fneaiji books that are no books. 
Farquhar (1678-1707) a wnier of comedies 

Adam Smith (1713-90) author of the celebrated Enquiry into the 
Nature end Causes of the neallh of Nations 



VOTES 

Paracttsuf (J493 154,) » Aeaier la nape and fprili. He tffettet! 
can» «ite* m Ctmaoy and ww a;'yio,Bt«J Profnsor el Pbrne 
at tat!£. He »» reyarded ai tt« leiiuiisr t>r moOen: Oxtaxsor. 
See IWwnsij'* poeto *• rar»eeJ*a».“ 

^*^7 (»*JS «3«s) faom ia M*j<j«a. aod beeame a Ftaadjeaa fcue 
He »aJ a mseuna/r, phSosoptier *»<} petn. 

Tem Fklding’* aorel imblubed {n 

I of n ektfjrU }KVt 4 «d »;f« by C^ibraizh. 

If e txox net »*<»e ti iftai Preneth^m tank, eic- owe er J»* 
S^iapeaee’e OfkfOo, A<t V. (oeae a. is abicfa tte ««nf aati u 
"beat" not '■wnA." 

Sif pkilip iJney ainhof of ArroA^ 

Bcikep Tx^lor (idc3-d;J better liieina •« Jereay Tajlor, aatbor of 

iieiy CrrtHg fteiy Oftmg 

Fuller Tbotw fuller (tSoft^i) b t«et knoitn foe hi* l»ok Tke 
b'oethter 0/ Coflnd He »** chaplain to King Clarle* n 
fbouwoai xnj FUKher tlnmatats «ho ooQaVratrd te taee a ifio6 
t6i6. The Kxsght ef the Barmng pnile phllaiitr end the 
rrap'dv ate perhaps tbeir test plara. peteho u Rf- 
pee«d to hate eMcriboted to Sbahepeart * Henry VIU 
VaWe e^to* «< 5 haletf«arr Hla edmoo va» J«>* 

Inhed tilm yean after hu death br hi* frrsd EmeH- 
fCit Verioae' a ireat dnmauat. iU one UeOBg poem n 

“ Ortae lire *n:ft me aud be mr Ib«« * fThe Paxponarte Shepherd 
to hi* LoeeV 

Drejlon (1555 »630 a cteivdetaWe p^t, whose Hgfieeoart u eoe 

of oor mm famous baSada. 

DniwUHoorf e] Henlhe^den. fij<j «€t9> is lejirweawd la the 
Oxford Book of BiSitsh Ferre be wee fonos. 

Bsikoh Andrened rmnenr Lancelot Aedrrwei (ijy iS;«) was sue 
ce^cel* E.<hep of Chichester. Dj, and V.'u>d>ei>er Famous far 
his tearmeg, he was the first 00 the Un «f fhrty-aeteB d-rmei 
aspsil'etJ to make ihe jDlhtwwrd rcrsion tf the Sible. A irodeni 
port, T, S. Ebot, ba» poWidJei (19^ a peem. For Lawclot 
Aadrewes. 

Cand dr by Volulre. the FmKb writer ft U the most famous of 
aS b'» »o^ though evnrixdfj a wwr, en^nnes hi* deepest 

TtCocwm* «« Efe. The P«o» ** Latah's remark is that \ oltai« 
was «>nfe*«ed}» aa atict*t. 

Prmroie HSS- a dighi elecatxm ta N\t Lcndim— is Sonth Haop- 

P^^ a fawwa stors by Samoel Rttliarlson (ifiSg-ilfi')- 
Cyrhrto- aa islaad sacred »o ' eon*. 
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Latdntr Nathaniel Latdnet (ira 4 -i 768 ), a lifelong student of 
theology, on which he wrote Kveial books which had quite a con 
siderable toguc for a centurt 

Clamsa' another oE Richardson’* lomanuc hetoiue* CEonssa Hot 
lojfe was published in tj4j and, like Pamela, was popular in both 
France and Holland 

Mary Lamh wrote some rerse The Oxford Book preserves " A 
Child’s a Plaything for an Hour" 

AN OLD SCOTCH CARDEN! R 

Robcrt Louis STEvtusov’a essays arc essentially personal, and, 
because he is prepared frankly to voice his opinions, they possess 
the elaniy of style that is lasep-irable from clear thinking In one 
of his essavt, 0« Some Technical CIcmenis of Sljfe, he himself 
defines the esKntuh of good stsle as being, in bis view first that 
the phrases should be rhythmical and pleasing to the ear, secondly, 
that the phrases should be musical in the rnouih, thirdly, that the 
vrtiier should weave the argument into a pattern, ^ih beautiful and 
logical, and lastly, thvt he should master the art of choosing apt, 
explicit, and eommumcaitrc word* This ideal he coovciously suove 
to fulfil Sir A Quiller-Couch (Studies in Ltirralure^ says that be 
waa ” a mtlodiou* writer ^ and Oietienon (The I'icionan Age in 
Liieraiure) romments on ” the French finish and fastidiousness of 
his style. In which he seemed to pick the nght word up on the 
point of his pen, like a rnan playing spillikins Two very sound 
cnlies The essay which follow* Is dravm from Afewioner and 
PoTiraiti, In which Stevenson recalled the memonei of his youth, 
and may well be compared with ihe work of Earle and Addison * 
portrait of K'lTf tf imfifc 

Andrew Fmrsenve the gardener In Scott’s Rob Roy 
n’aiter’s Lnc* the live* wmten by Patrick Walker and published 
together as Si* Satnii of ihe CotenanI Walker who died In 
•745' S'** a leader of the Presbetenan church in Scodand 
Ifind Let Loose see Macaulay’s History of England (Chvpter n) 
‘“Alexander Shields, whose Hmd Let Loose proves that m hi* zeal 
for the Covenant he had forgotten the Gospel" Shields was a 
Covenanter snimster, who went on the ill lated expedition to Darien 
and died in Jamaica 

Dionysius the Younger, Tyrant of Syracuve, who was expelled 
the town In xt® lenved to Locri, where he.- 
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tKsrtrtA tsva. cclj s» ie ex^iSei *33-3 

(Ua-XT tw yean b^. 

A/st f-s£if<ts nertt^fKJb H.BKle% fjx HX, trr^r i, w 5 es 6 e 
SjtJ ••'srt M “rysTA!’ »«t * iC^iCi.'* 
tf’aec IZt-vZex. 

» ttiiofil et fu suit, atiiSutifd tie a^^ r ^L f 

ef ^ 3 fi£j 3 fcy Br 5 *B££. S CS p i . aai oiitfn a t£« eiiJ-rktosaa 
Thrj <lajse4 to re*ert to lie Ueab e£ lic taf^ pc s sn 
»Sa 9 fnrrirf e»s Kcsa^a:%c:- 

/e*e /«.jwir Rr-toiteni ftjU-T?; w—tt Ti? Sxirf Cfewjcs, 
t'ji tJjw^S ft CTerjs^ a g?tot tsiaes^e ea Cie ffggfh tLsKtsxa. 
ile •>* S'-* 6* tie f?a*<at FftsA c^eesti-egtjgry -rsai. 
pftffft. ttrb eaast^s^ - fccCffe."* 

^at»a. tli» |?«« Ve>i.i pet •t<» »i«e *=0:5 *aw t!-..?g» 

" ftfA Lng S-nse.* 

«&€*» er riftoe. 

/^'%2ar*Mj a3 t^afi mate, net bsa Tie Cadet by AsAr* 
«am« (i^i-7« Ky» SrjIeJ- 
(ie tee tiMi lit 4 -si. 


THE IDEAL HOCSC 

Ceuun fkUOCti, to til Ij't af lV£ir«<M. ih base ta 

ItoMo, vHeft be Ba^>j Va^aa, vv* et it ibas ** ft tsiiltetf caav 
el tie frTwreoeas* t«5tb of jtracaae aod swe e^woaSy of poias^ 
he l»l bH Arn tw t» iotwe ’', »e fc»»e rSerrfjre 
ia lii* thtaj an emrely per***? ***7 ea;re»«to «< tie a s A oi't 
Uttei, ard nee wtkh six^c a*Hbeteafnit S vstb Uusbi Detxked 
Tkeagf-unt Penis end Ketdrfig,i'’t hah pajuit: et fi< eharaaet ot 
* The e<3T* w»» protatlr w^atoi ahoet jSS*. 

gnU- » daUrS •ord tseaiue^ -teFine.* 

Shadle* nxTi trf aKur faSt. efej beta iUzIeet'* poem, “The 
Paeteeate SIsepierd 10 fca tnssT 
Chi’nhertto' tie peak ol tJto eqoasaeia! Aniex. 

Bet-sFAfgimt ^Fett^a. a Urd et ibe petm "Mneaa.* 
meeftnnv: l ie gCT. e^!j “Ltde ej»e»trp».“ 

«d Aoc' fix that pirprjte afid Bo ocber 

CcoiaUi^' tito \eBetuo ariM*. jatsTed Kese» ct \nucelB Ae 
eatif fghtSTBib eesujjy, »« laoxo by tbu nime Ttesr woA, 
liate they xere trade aM fiejrfx*. *» *0 ®ach a’^e ai to laake b 
£ 6 csdt to dWtBjwib bnaora ibeia. 
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Corot & niDcterDih-centuTv Ficnch celebrated for his land- 

Claude another French Usdscape painter, bora m 1600 
De Mtisiti a poet of light terse, belongiog to the French llotoantic 
School 

Afoote Crulo by Dumas, the author of The Three hfusteteers and 
The Vicooiie <fe Bra^rtonne 

the Poston letters letters of the Kotfolk family of Fasten, lurviting 
from the time of the Wars of the Roses. 

Burl Edward Burt, died 1755 The full title of his book is Letters 
from a Cenllemon in ilie N’orlh of ScotUind 
the Nmgaie Caiendar otherwise called the Malefactors’ Bloody 
Register It was published in 1774 and dealt snth notonoua 
crimes between 1700 and its date 

THE ART OP THE ESSAYIST 

A C Be-nsow was the eldest son of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and became himself President of hfapdalene College, Cambridge 
He issued a number of rolumes of scholarly essays under varioui 
titles, such as from a College ft indots and The House of Quiet 
Tbit particular essay is included here, because it is a study, ^ 
an essayist who was also a scholar, of the fundamentals of essay* 
wnting and so especiallr germane to the puryiose of this volume. 
Cardinal Kewraan once said ** Style is the shadow of a personahty," 
and It is from that angle that Densoo rrgaids the essay, be is not 
tbinluog of eiiber the didactic nor the periodical essay though his 
own essay does rather suggest the didactic tendennes of the teaching 
profession 

De Quincej (1785-18^9) the “ impawioned autobiography” is the 
famous CDR/esjions of on English Opium Ester De Quincey was 
a constant contributor to the London hfogazine and filochicood’r 
He was a contemporaTT of Lansh and HaaUn. 

Pater (1839-94) Walter Pater, one of the most admired writers on 
art criticism In the late suncteeoth century His masterpiece is 
his Studies in the History of the Renaissance Dr Saintsbury was 
of the opinion that " no one has eset surpassed Mr Paler m 
deliberate and successful arcWiectuse of the prose paragraph ” 
Argon an inert element discosesed by Sir William f^msay ptofe*- 
sor of Chemistry at DnWersity Cotl^. London In 1894 
Plato’s Re/Riblie the acknowledged masterpiece of the S' 
philosopher Plato (417 347 
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THE SAMPHIRE GATHERER 

Tins eisay U drawn from a coQectioa of euay* which Hadioo issued 
under the title of TrtKeller «>i lallfc Thtngs Few of our modem 
ettayuts better answer to Beosoos descriptloii of the essayist as "a 
specutor of life " but. In hi» ease, not of huioan life only, but of 
all life, birds and insects In panioilar Edward Careett speaks of 
his '‘unfailing well spring of feeliog** which this essay, and. in 
fact nearly all hie written woik. It calculated lo exhibit. It Ulu*. 
trates another feature of tus work, hu response to lonely and 
desened spots which be lored to pe^ie with tome solitary fgure, 
like 'Wordsworth’s “ leech gaihetrr on the lonelr moor" In this 
same rotume of essays we lure she sninied little boy la that entitled 
A Surrey ( iUage, aod the woman with the sunhumt face among 
the grarestones in t/er Own t'SUge There Is something Words- 
worthian ton in the poeue sinphcity of his Ungnage and la the 
way iiature inspires bu thoughts. Hudson was bom in the Pampas 
of the Argeaiinc 1 a 1841 aod died in iptt, TravelUr in Ltlife 
Things being published (he year before his dratlu Hit health broke 
when he was sixteen aod he was dnreo to • toniempbure existence 
He came to London in 1869 aod "sick, poco and trieodless" be 
faced the hardships of esinenec until the publication of The 
Neturaliit in Ld PUia eoiured bit recegcJtloo aed epeced what 
Edward Camett, who knew him loumatcly, calls bt " mon emure 
period " (t^-ipsa) 

Samphtfe a fleshy herb, growtog 00 the sea shore and on clids, 
used in making pickles. There is a line in Shakespeare's ICsng 
Lear descrtplire of " one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade ' 
hanging “halfway down " the dizzy clilft of Poxer 


THIRD 'niOUCHTS 

E V. Lccss (186S-19J8) began Ws literary carter fn the nfoetfes 
juDid the break-op of the klnorian Weal In ijoy he undertook an 
elabnraie ediuon of the works of Charles and Mary Lamb, and this 
Inumate acquaintance snib Lambs works cotours his own later 
essays, which bear considerable likeoest to those of the earlier 
essayist. He I* the Eba of his day lake Hudson he seat obserrant, 
like lArofa be was friendly aod htuooeou*. The charm of his srrii- 
Ings is generally admitted. Though be surted fn jounutlim. he U 
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BOt essentall^ a }ouniali»t, bat a tmtctllaneous wntet pioduong 
anibologies, essays, guid« books, non^s and children’s books to 
toeet the needs o£ a generation irbicli was gtowiag rapidly more 
biente. This essay is drawn from The Phaniom Journal (and other 
essays and diTctsions) to giec il its full title, published in igij) 

TuniCT (lyyy-iSjO a great landscape painter his most famous 
picture IS possibly The Ftghiiog Ttmiraire He first eihibUed 
at the Royal Academy when he was fifteen. 

Quixotry the forra ol chivalrous unselfishness for which Cerrantes' 
Don Quixote was conspicuous 
nwgnafum hterally, becoming a magnate. 


ON THE PLEASURES Of NO LONGER 
BEING VERY \OUNC 

TiwtCH AH U Gful. from which this essay is drasm, sms not pub- 
lished till igyi, It IS conseiueot to tale it here because Osestertoa. 
lilt Laicas and Belloc is a ImV between the tradiuent of the Vic* 
lonan age and the inter war generation All three wrote cheerfully 
and bappiW in contrast to she sente of djsUusion which asmated 
many of the younger wnters after the war of 1914*18 Chesterton 
was by instinct and training a {oumabst, nnd a very good youmahtt 
»t tbai. Ke wrote to amuse ot. ns the Cembndge History of 
Cngluh Literature puts it, he " sought the efirct of a moment.'* Hi* 
work IS characterized br a genial «it, rather of an artificial kind. 
He rejoices m sentences like ” We bad read of It in the words of 
Shakespeare, which possihly were not wntlen by Shakespeare we 
bad learned them and lamed notlung from them.' He likes to 
give his reader something of a shock. He is, in bis bter work paiti- 
culailr a pleasant moralist. G K. C 3 >e$tetton was bom m 1S74 
and died m 1936 His best work is in cntiastie— The Vtciortan Age 
in Liierarure, in fantastic fiction such as the Napoleon of Noiting 
HiU or the father nrotm Siorrei, and one poem, ^e ” Ballad of the 
White Horse " 

Nestor the eldest and wisest of the CreA chieftains at the siege of 
l>oy 

a year or tiro ago a tcfeience to the slump of 1931 
E-Uorado a Spanish word implying a fictitious region rich in gold 
the mrrdt of Shakespeare In Henry Mil, Act III scene s befin- 
ning “CromwelL I charge thee, fling away amhition." It 
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thought that (omctitte ttit, pmnblf Fletcher, irrote a rood deal 
oC the ptay 

Maungo NapoJeon’a tieiory to Ifonb Italy Jo tSco. 

Charht J ■ Emperor of the Holy Ronun Empire from 1519 to 1556, 
when he resigned the rrowit in facour of hit brother He was 
the father of Philip It of Spam. 

5 ir Oiroer Lodge a famovt Bniish icieo0tt, bom jn jSji He »as 
one cf the piooeera of triteW cefegraphy aotf of awmic study 
After the death cf hi* titi Baymond he became a leading advo- 
cate of the reality o( tHo spiritual world and pubtisbed a number 
of bwVs on spiritualism 


ON THE "BUCOUCS- OF ^'mCIL, A CAFE IN PAWS THE 
LENGTH OF ESSAYS PHCEBLS BACCHUS, A WANTON MAIP, 
AND OTHER AfATTERS 

Tilu amusm^ «snv, illuttrailte of the n-ay in which an csaayist 
may allow hitnsetf 10 wander from topic to topic as they suggest 
themselves comes from a volume contied On, which Selloc pub* 
lished to 1911 Though most of the mays to this voluna, hlie 
rhose in the simifar volumes On iVoiAing, On An^fAing. On Some 
thing, are drawn from peslodieals, Delloe is not, like his friend 
Chesienon, lestinciively a journalist, but is at heart a scholar of 
considerable aiiaintdenia in history H. V Routb (English lAitra- 
ture and Ideal in the Txcmiirth Century) has summed up the 
aehirvtisent nf these fno tncii "Ihev btraroe a centre and an 
example for those who loved England but hated what England was 
trying to become, and still believed that most evil things could be 
proved to be iiUy ” Belloc, who was born ui i8;o, has, in addiuon 
to his essays, published historical tDonographs on Danton and 
Wolsey novels (Emmanuel Burden and A Cl^ge m the Cabinet) 
and a few charmiog poems. 

Bucolics a senes cf ten pastoral povms, called Eclogwer, wntten by 
the Boman poet Vugit, and rontaining many happy descriptions 
cf the ftalun caunciytide Geiwsally speaUitg pisrorsi poetry 
has thrived jd days of war and expressed man t longing for an 

idvlUc existence 

Locke the author of the Essay on the Human Umferstafiding 

Bourse the stock exchange 

CofnmlTe (1606 8*) a great Fmidi dramatist 



NOTES 


pane puer, «ic,* a line from i^»e fourth eclogue joeaning 
“ Begin, jTtxatl boy, to know your tnosher with a tmile ^ 

Ei me Phctbut emai, ele- hue* from the third eclogue. meacJng 
Thrcbui has always hts own gifts to me. laurels and the sweetly 
blushing hyacinth " The speaker means that the laurel and the 
hracinth are Apollo i gifts to itnn and so are nghtly offered to 
him in tacnSce 

nehleii and moif Iramed of the Oxford Colteges presumably Balliol 
College Belloc a own college, is Intended 
Mafo oie Colstea peiif, etc- these hue* follow on those jutr quoted 
They mean “ Cabiea (his shepherdess sweetheart) pelts me with 
an apple, the roguish girl, and runs away to the willows and 
desires to be seen first** AU (runs with pips were sacred to Venus 


TTIE aiOCOLATF BUS 


A sovt»w««T Tounget eooteinporary ol these esMvitts. and Wmsrif 
a rrry popular writer o( light essays, is Bobert Lvud. who was bom 
fn The titles ol his books of esiays—Lt/e’i Luile Odituet, 
TAtngt Owe ffeart etc — matV Mm %s the modenv reptesentatwe of 
the “spectator ol life ‘ ol Browning t Contemporarr, referred to In 
Bentoi) a essay Lend wss born in Belfast and educated at the 
Royal Academlcil Institutmo and at O^cens College, BelUtt lie 
became a prolesuonat journalist, writing for ihe A#» gJ,»frri*»OB. 
before beconung T Jtenry Editor ol the Netti CbronicI* lake laimb 
and lawat, be wnto onl» tn atnasc The two eisat-s that follow 
are drawn from a totuirie etmiled Solomon in All iiu Cfory, pub- 
tishei) in Ipsa 


red, orange «ic the colours enumerated art theise ol the specmiw 
it is cquiralent to saying " the etdnut* ol the rainbow ” 

DjwK (iidt ijai) the eieot Italian author of the Pnsne Comc^, 
one ol the world s gtml frlev U .» tUrWcd Into the Inferno, the 
Pargatorlo and the raradisn. . 

Wilt I Ihrl Dell, a pojiulsr writes of romanees of which perhaps tv 
« -Y of aw Earl, iltrartrd most att«t'«>- The wrapper would 
It rather thrilling 

all lulv ihe Italian Renalnaoce 


rarfpsdei 


the sTVBErn* 

Creel dramaristc BsmiKned <o (Ms essay 



i>mts 

thought that tomcone *Ue, pouiblr ITfichff, wrrte » good dfaj 

m tip pUy 

A/arpngo Sapolcon't viawT in Korth J»aJf in iSco 

Charlts y Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire from 1519 w 15^, 
when he ttsfgoed the ermni lo faronr of htj brother He wai 
the father of Kuhp 11 of ^satn. 

Sir Oh^ier L^ge 4 /amooi Snueh tnenutt, horn w tSsi He »** 
erne of the pioneen of wirrirts ttlegrjphy and of atomic ttudr 
lifter the death of bti mu Rayeomd be became a leadmg adro- 
cace of the reahtj of tfte tpinnial world and published a number 
of bmLs on ipintiullim 


OH THE -BOCOUCS’ Op XTRCHs A CATE IN PARIS, THE 
tJEXGTK OF ESSXTS PHfEBOS llACCHOS A WAKIOS MAID. 

AMI OTHER MATTERS 

Tnn amusing etsar {[lustraore of the wav in whicb ao caUTiR 
may allow himself to wander from topic to topic as they suggeat 
thenuelvct, comet from a votume enuUcd On. which Belloc pub- 
lubed In Though meet of the rnav* la this volume, like 

those in the simlUr votinnn On Nothing, On Anything, Or Ssnse 
ihmg, are drawn from periodicals, DcUoe is riot, like his fncnd 
Chesterton. {a<tinaively a ynuraatut, tnit ft at heart a scholar of 
considerable actainmenis in bis'or) H V Routh (Engfith Ltiera 
ture <md Ideas in the Tventuth CeniwO) 1>3S rammed up ihe 
achieremeni of these two men **lbev beramc a centre and an 
example for those who loved EDglafid but hated what Eoglanii was 
trying to heeonie, and sntl believed that most ml things could be 
proved to be siUy" Belloc, who was bens in 1870, has, 10 addition 
to his essays published bisiorical monographs on Danton and 
M’otsey, onvels lEramamiet Burden and A Change in the CabmeO 
and a few cbannlng poems. 

Sncoiics- » series of tea paRoral poems, called Ce/ogwei, written by 
the Roman poet VirgiC and containing many happy descriptions 
of the Italian countrvside CenenUy speaking pastoral poetry 
has thrived in days of war and eiqwtssed maos longing for an 
fdvUic exlsfetjce 

Locke the author of the Essay on the Huncim Vndtretanding 
bourse the stock exchange. 

Cornei71e (i6o6-8-i) a great Freeds dramatist. 
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NOTES 

Incibf, pane puer, etc a line Crom the founh eclogue ineaning 
“^gin, tmafl boy, to know ’foui TOMber with a enuU" 

Fl trte Phtebus amat, efe_ line* ffom the third eclogue, meaning 
“Phabus hat always his own gift* to me, laufeU and the sweetly 
blushing hyacinth " The speaker means that the burel and the 
hyacinth ate AtpolWs ^ifts to man awl so ate rightly oRered to 
him in 8acrifi'‘e 

noblest and most learned of the Oxford College! ptesuroably Balliol 
College Belloc’s own college, is intended 
Male me Galatea pent, tK- these lines follow on those Just quoted 
They mean Calatea (hii shepherdess sHeelheart) pelts me with 
an apple, the toguish girl, and runs away to the willows and 
desires to be seen first." All fruiu with pips were sacred to Venus 


THE aiOCOLATE BUS 

A sovawiiAT Toungrt contemporary ot these esuylits, and hlmsell 
a scry popubt wntcr of light essays. Is Robert hvnd, who vrsi bom 
« t'iyp The tnles ot bis books ot essay*— Ule’r LiilU OddiSier, 
r/itngs One Hrsrsi etc —mark hitn as the modern rtprescntatlre of 
the spectator of life " of Browning'* Cwitempcrary, rtlerml to In 
Bemon's essay Lynd was bom In Belfast and educated at the 
Royal Academical Innitticion and at Quecti'a College. Qelfatt He 
became a professional joiimalist, writing (or the Kev Sielctmon, 
before beconung Literary Editor ot the News Chronicle Like I,amb 
and Lucas, he write* only lo amuse The two essay* that follow 
arc drawn from a tolurae entitled Solomon In All Hit Glory, pub 
hshed in 19^1 

red, orange, eie the colour* enumerated are thotc of the ipearum 
It IS equiralent to saying " ibe cotoura of the rainbow" 

Danie (1165 1311) iht great luloo author ot the Divine Corned), 
one of the world’* great epica. It is divided Into the Inferno, the 
Purgatono and the Paradiso 

Afiss Ethel Dell a popular wniet ot romancea of which perhaps the 
tl'ay of an Eagle attracted most attention The srrapper would 
be rather thrilling 

filled all Italy ihe Italian Renaissance 


THE CTODENT 

Eartfxdes one of three Creek dnmadsts mentioned la this essay 
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harts 

thought that winootie ej*ei Mruihlr Flrtcher, »iwe a rood d«a] 
of the (liar 

Alarr^go Ka^itcti'i itcMrrta >onh ialy io tSbo. 

Charlea V Eaprror ot the Holy Rostaa Empire £ro» 1515 » 
vheo be retij^nei] ihe crown u larooT ct bia fcmiher He tm 
Cbe father tj{ Philip a of Spatn. 

Stt OlntT Lodge » (amour BritA taetiiift, bant la fSjf fie wai 
one of the pionrert of witelejs telrgt^pby and of atwnic Body 
<tfcer the death of hi* aw Raymond be became a leading adro- 
cate of the nahiy o( t£e cplnioal world and puWuhed a number 
of hor^ im ipinnalbm. 


OV THE “BbCMUCS" OF \TRCn. A CAFt IN pAHiS. THE 
OF ESSAY'S, pfiCEBCS. BhCCHUS. A WANTON' MAID. 

AM) OTHER itATTERS 

Tdia areutin^ euar, (tfartntite of the way u> which aa cuayut 
may aRow tiatelf to wanda frem upte to tope as they suggcx 
ibemselret, comes from a soiaine motJed On, wbieli B^oe pub- 
Rshed Iff (yt> Though most of ih« esmyi in this Tclsme, lihe 
those (n the dmUit sefumes 0» Solhtng, On An^ihrng, On Same- 
thing, arw dnm Inn penodxwliv AcUoe n tx*, Wue bia bved 
Chesterton lauiomrele a (ounuliB. bm u at bean a ichobr of 
eottaiderable anaineieott in history IL V. Routh (CngMh tatr^a 
tort and IJtai tn the ToenMh Century) has summed up the 
acbietetnent of these two D>eo 'they betamr a centre and «n 
example tor those who krred Eo^od Iwi Iiated what Eoyfand was 
tryfag to become, and s>jU hebeseij that most en{ things raold he 
proved fo be siJIy."’ Belloc, who was bore tn i8;o^ has, in addinon 
to his essars, published hi*toneal monographs on Dantoo and 
Wotiew Borels (Emnutnut! Fisrdea and A CAangc »i« l/ie Cabinet) 
and a fesr chanamg poems. 

Stttohcs- a series of ten pastoral poems, called Efiognes, written by 
the Roman poet \’bglC and ttmtainupg many happv dcsctiptiow 
of the Italian coontryade. Oenetattr speaiuig pastoral poetry 
has thrived lo dare of war and capresred man's loogiog lor an 
idrQic existence 

Locte. the aothor of tlie Essay on the ffumon VndenSandmg 

Bourse' the stoct exchange. 

CarneOU (1606-84) a great French dcamatist. 
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NOTES 


fMrr« puer, etc. a lute from tlie tounh eclopte ceaelAg 
“ Be^n, tmall bor, to know jout laother wilh a *nnle “ 

El tn« Phorbui emal, rie. 1 me« bom the third eclogue, nteaning 
Ttuxbua ha« always hU own ^fts to me, lauttls aod the sweetly 
blushing hyacinth ** The speaker means that the laurel and the 
hyaunih are Apollo's g;ifts tn man and so are nghtly oSered to 
him tn tamfice 

nobles! end most teemed ef the Oxford CaUeget presumably Bslliol 
College Belloc's own college, is intended 
Unto me Guiaira peiil, etc. these bfws fol'ow on ihote just quoted. 
They mean " Galatea (hts shepherdess sweetheart) pelts me with 
an apple, the roguish gul, and runs away to the willows and 
desires to be seen first-" All fruits with pips were sacred to Vrmis 

THE CHOCOLATE BUS 

A sostEwiur younger contempoMfr of these essayisU, and blrssrU 
a rery popular writer of light estayA « Robert Lvttd, who war bom 
in 1879 The titles of his books of essay»-^/e'a Ltule Oddiliet 
Thivgf One lUifS, etc —mark bin as the modern reprwentstii'e of 
the ” spectator of life " of Browouig’s Comenponry. referred tn in 
Bensons essay Lynd was bom in Belfast and eJutaicd at the 
Royal Acadetniral Jostitution and at Querns College, Belfast. He 
becinie a professional journalist writing for ihe Aetr Statesman, 
before becoming Liitrary Editor of the NfVi Chrnnitte Like Lamb 
aod Lucas, be wnies onW in amuse The two essaes that follow 
are drawn from a eolume entitled Solomon In AH Hii Gfory, pub- 
lished ID 19S1 

red, orange, elc the colours ehamerated art those of the tpecmim 
it IS equiralent to saying " the coloun of the rainbow " 

Dante (itfig i3tt) the great Italian author of the Diime Comedy, 
one of the srorlds great epics. It is dijided into the Inferno, the 
Purgatotio and the Paradiso 

Afui Ethel Dell a popubr wtittr of roinances of which perhaps t^ 
n ay 0/ an Eogle attracted most artetuion The wrapper would 
be rather thnlling 

^Urd all Italy the Italian Renaissance 

THE STUDENT 

s one of three Creek dramattsu mentioned In ilu* 
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NOTES 

Xu K/ax Ktaa. a tecttt locu^, ejnuffd jfiet the OnJ War, m order 
to keep abve honilirj lo tKjypea and rerited after the war of 
ipU, to combat foreign InllQuiee 


IM OmiSOM SILK 

Tint world know* Mr Prievley a« the “ tturde pWIotopher ” of the 
(habb^ clothei he calif hitoKU in itui essay, which was oae of bis 
earlier efforts, or as the kh wlnjj social reformer of Tke Coed Com 
ponioni and ringef Pmement and of innuaserabTe broadcast tall*- 
1 kle the essay because it shows hut <o be capable of heing “ air;, 
eaquiiiie. sow ilightly wistful, now laoekmg, rpistsimcEiatUiag (M 
world away.” to use his own words id this essay J B Pncstley u 
the son of a Yorkshire schooimstiee and. unlike Huxley, who gate 
bis tnrssage to the inter war world through 6ction. Pnestley’i most 
effectiye vehicle hat been the drama. No essay m this book pnr- 
yidt* a bttttr ilJu<mtMA of the err of making aa essay out of the 
roost everyday matenaL 

the gorgeous £<iri m fee a quotation fretn Wordsworth * sonnet 
“(^ the Extinction of the Venetian R^ublic * 

Kiig Cambjtet’s cwia. io with pafsioo Tbe phrase is nsed br 
ralrcaff /a Aet U seme 4 of gbakespeores K/xf ffexry IP, part 
1 Ybe reference ft to one of the earliest pbys of tbe Eliaabnhaa 
drama on the story of King Cambysea, who was a successor of 
Crrus on tbe throne of ancient IVrtia. Tbe play was written by 
Thomas Preston 

Borgias tee note on Coldssuth’s fnslohifily of liorid Grandeur 
Pncstler’t ad;ectiree well detotbo the Bor^t, “ etroag, ntbleu, 
beantifuL" 

emies buCooot, a Shakespearian word, tee Tteeffib h'lghe. Act L 

Pud from Mufmmmer Nights Drtam the fairy wbo piayt roit- 
cbievout tiickt with the loscn. 


IN\TrATION TD THE WAR 

Sra A, P HrwaeaT js a boro enuadef. and one of the emsadet on 
which he has embarked Is one fot accurate use of words. This 
esmy is the preface to a soltmie ennckd tphai a Mori', the gteaTer 
part of which is quoted from bis cootnbuaons on tbe uusuk el 
aso 
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«on!» to the (amout EngUih humotout tieeUy, Punch It is vnttf- 
estui; to etnnpate lleibent esuv wtth that et Swift on a similar 
sahjeet {;»eo eatfirr in this boi^ *n>l to note how the modem 
wtiter taVes his leader into itartncsship with htra in a hail fellow 
well met tone which Is alien to the didacticism of the «ath« 
tssaslst. Alan Pained Iteiben arts fcotti tn 1S50 and educated at 
NMnehester Collese and Oxford Unirersur. for which he Is now 
one of Its hfembers nt Parfiament. Ite )oiticd the siaS of PuRCh 
in ijt*. 

nctihoT- rajinneisha, a light, two-wheeled, hooded sehiclc pulled 
by a tnan. nsed in the Far East j;esieraUy 
H IF. Fowler eompller of the Pociei Ot/ord Dictionary, and 
author of a tiumbet of sundard worhs on English usage, of which 
the one nentiooed and The King's Kngfiih are the best fcnosrn 
U Cdl- the pnetniBg bfidt of the game of cnckei “ body line " 
refers to the debate l»i ctieVeting orcles aroused by the bowl 
»S of Larwood, which eras dirteitd 00 to the body of the 
batsman. 

'^FF^wdir t to the bosk. The rjtiestiont weie 
I Aiw you ImeHiKible) 
a Ate tou pleaungf 
3. Are you legiumatt? 

4- Are you needed? 
which he then puts (mo sme as 

“VlndcTsiood? 

we adaurc you? 

Are you good? 

Do we fe^utre you? " 

BLrek luis lists of words which are objeetionahle. 


EUA ATTER A HU?fDREO YE.ARS 

Dtssjowt. MscCuitbt Is a Dorto* ®f *-»»» Aberi^ UmvetsY. 
and his renutatioo as a lirwary ertue stands eery high Indeed in 
informed circles to^T t» ««« ** forgotten that the essay _ 

has been put to many saned uses, and ai^ng these one of 
usefaJ 10 readers Is its use lot assessing tie strtues and . 
out the weaknesses of books and authors, a process whi 
aji 



NOTES 


t K'ctity t«ay», cotctlng t\rrf of hU criilcal actuJty "^o 

: ^uote the fiihlUhm* tiotiee o( it->4urtn{; tlw pmtou* fifteen yr»t%. 
I ^ Htsd wiiiei «Uh tinceritv and |<c4i«b of »rylc •> brCu s writer 
I wfia h>» hCmttff made in ht« tionK en CKSfuh Pte‘e Style (19^8 
f Cn>rgc Peil and Sac*) j>eThaj%t the ouwi InfonnatUt nudy cf tnle 
yroduerd in our time Quite apait fcflm it* tubjeet, It 1* arpiable 
that thii emy cnuid not hate been tniiteo in ane a^ but our own. 
M by any iran but an art enoc. (or Dr Jleacl Lnowt the dream )>be 
fantarir* of the turrealittt and the adeancea of mortem jHythofopr 
He tiat none of t)te drpteaiiori of the intet war rtaavlMt, but rather 
the tdeabu itplraiioni which bate •inreeded to the feuimiira of 
the toentiei. It tnu<t be artmtitcd howcact that the etuy li rather 
ib&euli, and not rarv read ng; 


tfedievit (ch0/<utic)twt the " achootmen ' of the ^fidJte Aprt en 
Iirted the fhdortoj'hy of Arbtotle in the leriice of Catholic 
tbeo'ogy Si. Thotna* A«julnaa wa» the foonder and greateat 
exponent of KhoUttie {diife*o('hy 
CW<nrf|» {tyyi 18^1 the poet and friend of Woedtwonh petuluced 
• peat trorV of Himnr eriutirm entitled fliopa/'hu Uirrana 
Deieartn a Freneh phiIow»i»ht». letter known to mo»t 

«f Ui at the Inrentoe of Canemti en-ewdinatei in maihrtnaii« 
ttte 0/ eenianneum In thlt eountre generallT dated ffom the jvubU 
eatieti of Wonliwonh and Cefrndgea Z-t-rtraJ Itelhdt fiyo^) 
Sikader Pafi better known at ■ torreaWn painter lie hat written 
hU auiobiographj and recently puWItbrd ■ war norek llwm 
Facet 

rorrea/irte a eonccptien of art ptotlaimiog the lupettonty of toe 
dream wotU otef rtahtr, firtt propmirded in • 9»4 
;<aii Coetroi, bom in fbrlt l» »•* plarwrlsht who 

hat alto wnttcn ballrit twemt e»»ayt and notelt 

Ceorgrj riunc bom 1899 hat wnttcn itiridenul tnudc to p y 
Annophanci, Molilre, lien Jooton etc 
Afof* hrothert Soar hrothew. anon of an 
Arthur, bora 1893. Jullui bom i« 9 t* 

Hnbm. bom They »l-ay» act together and An.mai 

Creekert {| one of (heir pieeea- , 

lamet Joyee bom in Dubtia i88t aod known hr W« ^ 

In another etsay In ihlt book. Dr it, mat 

“romantic poet of the mori hlod He 

...Amclc 

an Imprettion of America after ten y<» 

'■hUb be entitled The A.r Cowd'**®^** Mghjmore 

^53 



n,\NUSC HITUOLT RUAR.NFV 


Till* w>jv •» dfs»n ftow M tvlurse centlca ^o/ r»o Smoiu yu! 
U%b«<l in ii>4& l.jna Do)Ic «>» botu in Couftty Down. iS;^ »« 
•t ihe »pt of ilxinn entered «Sc Northern Ranllzig Co^b 
B e/D«f, wbert be renutned for tetenicen yeorr before bofl 
sypeiotrd to the ourugrrahip of • numt>er of bnnrhn of U 
lUnV We (ure teen that (he emyict must be • fyeetator of li< 
and on no atjiect ran he be better Informed than about h» o« 
life'* work. Sot that Lvim Doyle war eter a banker and pothtn 
roore. tor be yublithed a volume of iKdi rhort rtone* onlv tw 
rear* after leaving IVlfait Tbit ei«av bat tome kinthip nnh 
of the ettarr nf Charier tJmb, that i-n The Sevii Sea ffouie. c 
vihleh be held a ele»l»hip for ihiny three vearr. and The Sufer 
oniruJted lf«n, written afiet hit retirement, and it hat toreewbat c 
Lamb* cheerfutaeu and imahtr The reader of thU book iia 
hate noticed and. pethayt felt trther daunted bv the dijplay o 
general kiKi*tedge pn»»et»ed bv the wtiterr of tnort ef theta b<?t 
howrrtr }* as eraar that roniain* no nweAre qvouiioof fror 
EngUth of aa«K«l poett. m atlit«>ont to Creek or Roman biMoty 
it i* ttntple and clear. Iigbtle amntiDg eminently yenoaal and etn 
autoliIe^yMeat an eiample, in Drt of how to make a readaUi 
<tuy out of otie'i own eieirdar esperience 

Sfhntt ongtnally a ftbuloni momter oho prtpoimded nddlea asr 
derttuyrd thore who failed to pirit the antner The name it rum 
applied to the ttaiue that rraoda before the reramidt of Gtaeh. >1 
i( compouTKletl of the head of a king attached to (be bndr cf a 
lion ft It peoietbial fee Lecpiog ita teetett. 


TtfE REETLE THAT WXNT ON ITS TKA\'ELS 

This tasay comet from The Timer of June ijlh. tptj Enough h** 
alreadr been raid in the innodiKuon about the fourth leader of 
The Timer and it «iU be fulGctcni bete to call aitenuon to the 
Ukeoeta between thi* and, »a» fn Crimion Silt Both deal light- 
heartedlT with ihelt topic and iniertperre ihelt jetting ^ 

' refleciiont. The writer, whoever he mav be it In the tra 



Imiuj est » {>arDdy of Cato's " Ddenda ett Canbago "—Carthage 
it be destrojed— vrtth vthlch he U salt' _io have commenced 
rt jpeech, on whatever topic, that he made m the Romaa 
otaate until his object was a^ieved and Carthage was dust and 
tsfiet. 


pt Cnppen the murderer whose arrest was the first to be effected 
the use of wtfeless. 

P^nppen, I presume parodied from Stanler's tematk on finding 
4 Dr Uvine«one in Africa 

wsdmeo Hans Chnstun Andersen, horn itloc. the Daiush writer of 
r taitp ules 

.Ifs a Jong, Jong woy to Cotorado aoothcr parody, this time of the 
I fcng to popular during the 4914-18 war. “ Tipperary " 


“RECESSIONAL" IN RETROSPECT 
: "ReetisionaV" is the well known hymn of Kiplvn^s beginning 
God of our fathers known of old. 

Lord of out far Dung battle line 
ending each vcr^ except the last with the refrain 
Lord Cod of Hosts, be with ui vet 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


It was wtiitea on the sind of June, 1S97 sod pubhihed in the 
^imes on July tyth, 1897 ThU essay appeared as the Fourth Leader 
July lytb, 1947, exsctly fifty years after its first publication It is 
fin etample of Tfte Times in senoui mood, and responding to the 
ijipirations of the nation in lofty seio befitting the subject Tlie ye** 
1 1^7 was the Diamond Jubilee year, the sixtieth year of the reign of 
i Queen Victoria 

^ Pngoirm bellicose naiionalistD from the song popular In 1878 


We don’t want to fight 
But, by Jingo, If we do 
Seeley Sir J R. Seeley, whose Zxpannon «f 

1885. became one of the test-books of British of 

Kipling’s poem, the book stimulates reflection on ’‘'® 

our responsibilities rather than eaafHploo 1805 ■, 

CLimberlam Joseph Secretary of State for the two 

that Is, throughout the Doer 


^0rrxs 

Dilkr Sif Qiailo Wentwonh Dilke (1843 «9i0 preached the doe 
inne of Radical Impenatim in a booV entitled Crtater Bnlain 
3fi/ur‘ (i 8|4 t7i5) afterwarda Lord Milner, «a« High Commluionn 
of South Africa before, during, and after the Coer War 
Afacaulav the reference la in a padage ui Chapter 13 «f The HUitr} 
of England, in nhich the author, diactitring CngGnd 1 attmide tc 
Ireland in ihe reign of WillUtn ill taunchea out Into a conildera- 
tloo of how a atate ihould regard in toloniea 



